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THE STOEY OF THE THIEF EATJHINEYA IN THE 
MAHAViBACABITBA OF HEMACANDEA 

'Heleit M. Johnson 
Johns Hopkins Univebsity 

When I published the translation of Devamurti’s Eanhineya- 
caritra in the Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield,^ I expressed 
the hope that I should be able to supplement it later with addi- 
tional material. This hope I succeeded in realizing; I have not 
only collected manuscript material for the Eauhineyacaritra, 
which simplifies many diflBculties, but have found that this work 
was only an introduction to many others centering in this famous 
thief-hero. 

Eauhineya seems to have been an especial favorite with the Jaina 
fiction writers, and his story in briefer form than the Eauhineya- 
earitra occurs as an episode in several other works. The chief 
author in whose works I actually found the Eauhineya episode is 
Hemacandra; but Jaina Sadhus told me that they knew of a yet 
earlier occurrence in a manuscript which has not been published 
and which they did not have, hut which is certainly extant. I did 
not find this while I was in India, but I hope it may yet be located. 

The statement made previously to the effect that Hemacandra 
“quoted” from the Eauhineyacaritra in his Commentary to the 
Yogagastra must be corrected, in view of what I learned about the 
author Devamurti. The Jaina Sadhus are my authority for the 
fact that he was the author of a SinhdsanadvatrinQikaJcatha and 
of a Tihramacaritra,^ of which the date is 1440 a. d. The exact 
date of the Eauhineyacaritra they did not know. 

The Eauhineya episode as given by Hemacandra in the Yoga- 
gastra commentary is almost identical with the first 110 glokas of 
the eleventh sarga of his Mahaviracaritra, which occupies the 
tenth parva of the TrisastigaldJcdpurusacaritra. In this version, 
the first generation, Eupyakhura and King Prasenajit, does not 


Haven, 1920; pages 159-195. 

’ These two names refer to the ^me woric. But the only JainisHc re- 
censitm of that work known at present is attributed to one Ksemaiiikara 
Muni {Ind. Stud. 15. 188).— P. E. 
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appear. Qrenika is reigning king, and Lohakhnra terrorizes 
Eajagrha. Many episodes that occur in Devamurti’s story do not, 
of course, appear in the shorter recension, and there is no reference 
to magic arts nor to the thieves as magicians — ^a theme which 
Devamurti elaborates extensively.® Eauhineya, indeed, is captured 
by soldiers rather ignominiously, like a very ordinary thief. With 
the exception of his capture, however, the episodes that occur in 
both accounts accord quite closely. The simpler tradition fol- 
lowed by Hemacandra seems to have been better known, or proba- 
bly was made known by Hemacandra. The Paryusanastahni- 
kavyakhyana, a didactic work belonging to the fifteenth century, 
quotes the Eauhineya episode almost in Hemacandra’s words ; and 
the Upadegaprasada, a late didactic work, gives a short prose 
account evidently based on Hemacandra. The story of Eauhineya 
doubtless figures in the various Abhayakumaracaritras, since 
Ahhaya played such an important part in Eauhineya’s career. It 
has also been dramatized, in the Prabuddha Eauhineya, one of the 
manuscripts found a few years ago in Pattan by Mr. Dalai, pub- 
lished by the Atmananda Sabha in Bhavnagar.* 

My translation of the eleventh sarga of the Mahaviracaritra is 
from the text pubbshed by the Prasarak Sabha in Bhavnagar. I 
examined seven manuscripts: two in the Bhandarkar Institute in 
47 1260 

1874-75 1 88 6 ^ 92 * 

temple library in Baroda, B1 and B2; one obtained from the 
Prasarak Sabha, designated as Bh.; and two lent by the Acarya 
Dharma Suri, Ml and M2. Of these Ml is probably the oldest. 
Certainly it, the two in Poona and the one in Bhavnagar are the 
most valuable. All these manuscripts are carefully written and 
comparatively free from scribal errors. There are, too, remark- 
ably few textual variations. In the present article I have indicated 
the most important ones. 

For most of my information in regard to Jaina literature, and 
the interpretation of Jaina terminology, I am indebted to the late 

• See now Professor Bloomfield’s elaborate essay on “ The Art of Steal- 
ing in Hindu Fiction,” AJPh. 44. pp. 97-133 and 193-229; especially pp. 
118-120. 

* See also the 81st story in HemnvSjaya’s Katharatnakara, translated by 

Johannes Hertel (Munich 1920), vol. i, pp. 229 If. M. Bl. 
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Aeaiya Vijaya Dhanna Suri and Ms disciples, who gave me every 
assistance possible. Indeed, contrary to the general impression, I 
found the Jains everywhere most willing to give me access to their 
manuscripts, and to show me every courtesy. The Jains in Baroda 
and Bhavnagar were especially kind in doing everything possible 
to facilitate my work. 

There are many others in India, besides the Jains, to whom I 
am imder obligations for assistance and encouragement ; above all, 
to Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, of the Deccan College, Poona, who initiated 
me in manuscript work. His pupil, Mr. N. G. Sum, Mr. Nanavati, 
Minister of Commerce and Industry of Baroda, Mr. N. C. Dutt, 
State Librarian of Baroda, and Mr. A. J. Sunavala of Bhavnagar 
all aided me greatly in collecting material. I take tMs opportunity 
to express my gratitude to all who, by their courtesy and hospi- 
tality, made my stay in India pleasant and profitable. 

The Mahaviracaritra : Sarga 11, 1-110 

Then the Blessed Vira, inspired by a desire to benefit humanity, 
wandered through various hamlets, towns and capital villages. 
At this time there was a tMef, named Lohakhura, living in a cave 
in Mt. Vaibhara near Rajagrha, who was a terrible man, and like 
quicksilver personified (in speed). During the festivals and simi- 
lar functions on the part of the citizens of Kajagrha, he frequently 
seized the opportunity to commit outrages like a demon; and in 
consequence of carrying away property and enjoying other men's 
wives, he looked upon the city as a treasury, or indeed, Ms own 
house. Theft only, no other occupation, was a pleasure to him. 
Demons are pleased with no other food but flesh. 

By Ms wife Eohini, he had a son Bauhineya who resembled him 
in person and character. When the father’s death was near at 
hand, he summoned his son and said, “ I shall give you some 
advice, if you wiU be sure to follow it.” “ Most certainly I shall 
follow your advice. Who on earth would disregard a father's 
teaching?” Bauhineya replied. Then, delighted by tMs speech, 
the tMef Lohakhura, caressing Ms son, spoke solemnly as follows : 
“ Do not listen to the speech of that Vira who gives instraction 
inside an assembly-haU (Samavasarana)® built by the gods; but 

' (Stanza 10.) Wlien a sage atiains Kevala Jfiana, the gods approach 
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rather, son, do as you please, without restraint.” After he had 
given this advice, Lohakhura died. 

Rauhineya attended to the funeral ceremonies of his father, and 
then practised theft unceasingly, as if a second Lohakhura had 
appeared. He guarded his father’s advice, as if it were his very 
soul, and robbed the city Rajagrha, as if it were his own slave. 

At this time, as he was wandering gradually through many 
tovms and villages, Vira, the last Jina Arhat, surrounded by four- 
teen thousand great ascetics, setting his feet on beautiful golden 
lotuses put in motion by the gods, came there (to Rajagrha) ; and 
for the Lord Jina the Vaimanikas, the Jyotisikas, the Asuras, the 
Vyantaras and the (other) gods made an assembly-hall, where the 
Blessed Vira gave religious instruction in a voice adapted to every 
dialect and extending for a yojana.® Then Rauhineya too, as he 
was on his way to Rajagrha, arrived in the vicinity of the assembly- 
hall which was in the middle of the road, and meditated to this 
effect ; “ If I go by that road, I shall hear Vira’s discourse and my 
father’s command will be broken. Yet there is no other road ; so 
be it.” With this reflection, he covered his ears with his hands, 
and quickly went on to Rajagrha. As he came and went every day 
in this manner, one day near the assembly-hall a thorn was broken 
off in his foot; and because of the pain in walking, he was not 
able to take a step without extracting the thorn imbedded in his 
foot. Thinking, “ There is no other way,” he took his hand from 
his ear. While he was extracting the thorn, he heard the voice of 
the AU-Teacher: “The gods do not touch the earth with their 
feet, their eyes are unwinking, their wreaths are unwithered, their 
bodies are free from perspiration and dust.” ’’ “ Alas ! I have heard 
a great deal! Out upon it!” (he cried.) Quickly he pulled out 
the thorn, covered his ear with his hand, and departed in that 
manner. 

him to receive religious instruction, and build an assembly-hall for the 
purpose. For the samavamra^ in detail, see Indian Antiquary, 40, pp. 
125-130, 163-61. 

• (St. 17.) This is one of the twelve characteristics of an Arhat. Vira 
speaks in one dialect, but is understood by each one in his own dialect. 
His voice is audible for a yojana. 

This theme. Characteristics of the Gods,* is common from Fpic through 
all Hindu fiction, as a progressive motif; but it is, as far as I know, 
nowhere else made the cardinal moment of an independent and interesting 
story. — M. Bl. 
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N'ow, as the city was robbed daily by this thief, the leading* 
merchants went to Qrenika and announced : “ While you are ruling. 
Your Majesty, we have no other fear; but, on the other hand, our 
property is seized and carried away by thieves who are not seen, 
as if by demons.” The King indeed sympathized with them just 
as if they had been his relatives, and spoke angrily and haughtily 
to the chief of police : “ Do you take pay from me, having turned 
thief, or having become (my) heir, since these men are robbed by 
thieves whom you ignore?” He replied, "Your Majesty, a cer- 
tain thief, named Eauhineya, robs the citizens. He can not be 
caught, even when seen. He jumps from house to house like a 
monkey, and then easily gets over the wall with a leap like light- 
ning. While we foUow his track by the road, he disappears. 
Verily, lost by one step, he is lost by a hundred. I can neither 
kill nor catch this thief. Therefore, Your Majesty, take charge of 
this police-business yourself.” Then the King, by raising an eye- 
brow, indicated to the prince® Abhayakumara that he was to 
speak, and he said to the policeman : " Equip a force consisting 
of the four departments,^^ and station it outside the city. When 
the thief goes inside, then surroTind the city. After he has been 
frightened inside, he will take the lightning-like jump and fall 
into the hands of the army, like a deer into a net. Led here by 
his own feet, as if by witnesses, the great thief must be captured 
by vigilant soldiers.” The chief of police received instructions to 
this effect and went away. Being clever, he secretly armed the 
force and placed it, as he had been told. 

On that day, Eauhineya came from another village and un- 
knowingly entered the surrounded city, like an elephant into an 
elephant trap. The chief of police led the thief, captured and bound 
by these means, to the king and handed him over. “ Just as the 
good deserve assistance, so the wicked deserve punishment. There- 
fore let him be punished.” The Kin g gave such orders. Then 
Abhaya said: "Verily, as he was caught -without any stolen pro- 


• (Stanza 26.) Or better, read crenifrejtfco, ‘the chiefs of the guilds,’ 
with P2 and Bl. 

• (Stanza 34.) Bead kumaro, with MSS. PI, P2, B2, Ml. 
AblMiyafaHnara, in the Crenika stories, is both the son and the chief 

minister of Cre^uka. — M. Bl. 

Elephants, horses, chariots, men. 
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petty, he does not deserve punishment.^ After an investigatioii, 
he must be punished.” Thereupon the King questioned him: 
“ Where do you come from? What is your occupation? For what 
reason have you come here? Are you !Muhineya?” Terrified at 
hearing his own name, he said to the King : " I am Durgacanfe, 
a householder in the village Qali. I came here on a matter of 
business, and my curiosity having been aroused, I stayed in a tem- 
ple until late at night. As I was going to my own house, I was 
challenged by guards like demons, and jumped the wall. Verily, 
fear of one’s life is a great fear. After I had escaped the guards 
in the city, I fell among the troops of guards outside, like a fish 
dropped by the hand of the fisherman into a net. Now, although 
innocent, I am led here boimd like a thief. Thou essence of niti, 
consider.” Then the King sent him to prison, and at once sent 
a man to the village to make enquiries regarding his character. 
In the beginning (before this), the thief had forced the village to 
make an agreement. Even some thieves have amating forethought 
for the future. When the village was questioned by the King’s 
man in regard to his true character, the people said: “ Ihirgacanda 
was a resident here, but has gone to another village.” When this 
was reported by the man who had gone there, the son of Qienila 
thought: “Alas, even Brahma does not penetrate well-planned 
deceit.” 

Next, Abhaya prepared a seven-storied palace, ornamented with 
precious jewels, like unto a palace of the gods. Adorned with 
charming young women equal to Apsarases in beauty, it was looked 
upon as a piece of Indra’s heaven that had fallen from the sky. 
A great festival with a concert rendered by a troupe of singers 
produced at once the magnificence of a real Gandharva city. Then 
Abhaya intoxicated the thief with wine, clothed him in the apparel 
of a god, and laid him on a couch. When he arose, the intoxica- 
tion having passed away, he perceived immediately a divine splen^ 
dor, unprecedented and amazing. In the meantime, groups of 
men and women, in accordance with Abhaya’s instructions, said to 
him : “ 0 Delight of the World, gain exceeding happiness in this 


” See AJPh. 44. 133.— M. BL 

” (Stanza 48.) Bead nitisara, with MSS. P2, Bh., Ml, Bl; Yogasfetra 
Comm. 49. PI has nltianara; B2 has nitisarah vicaraya. 
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way. In this great palace yon have now become a god.^* You have 
become our master; we are your slaves. Sport with these Apsarases 
at your pleasure, like Indra.” They addressed him agreeably and 
coaxingly with this introductory speech. " Have I become a god? ” 
While the thief reflected thus, they clapped their hands for a con- 
cert. At that point, a certain man carrying a gold scepter ap- 
proached and abruptly demanded: “What means this, sirs! that 
you have started in this way?” They replied: “Doorkeeper, we 
have imdertaken this to show our cleverness and accomplishments 
to our lord.” He (the doorkeeper) said: “Show your accom- 
plishments to your lord; but nevertheless, have him carry out the 
customs of heaven.” “What custom?” When the man heard 
this, he said angrily: “Have you forgotten even this? Whoever 
is brought here as a god, relates his own former actions, good and 
bad; then he may share the joys of heaven.” “ In the excitement 
of acquiring a lord, we forgot aU this. Pardon us. Have the god 
carry out the practice of heaven,”^* they said. The doorkeeper 
said to Rauhineya : “ Come, tell us your former deeds, good and 
bad; then later enjoy the delights of heaven.” Then the thief 
thought, “ Is this thing true, or is it a trick planned by Abhaya to 
test me? How can I determine this? ” As he was reflecting thus, 
he remembered the speech of the Jina that he heard when he ex- 
tracted the thorn, “ If the true nature of the gods as described 
by Vira fits (them), I shall tell the truth; if not, I shall answer 
(Msely) .” Reflecting thus, he ddiberately observed them as 
they touched the surface of the earth, impure from perspiration, 
with withered vrreaths and winking eyes. Having detected the 
whole trick, the thief considered a reply. 

The doorkeeper said: “ Please tell the story to all the people of 
this heaven eager (to hear it) .” Raxihineya then related : “ In a 
former incarnation I gave gifts to worthy persons, and founded 
temples ; I set up idols and worshipped them with eight-fold wor- 


“ (Stanza 69.) Bead utpannatridago, after Bh. (MS. utpanatridaco). 
(Stanza 64.) Bead samac&ram, with F2 and Bl. 

(Stanza 67.) Bead lokasthitim devah, with PI, P2, B2. 

” (Stanza 71.) MSS. PI, P2, Ml, Bh read virac chrutam. 
“Kari^amy anyathottaram. The expression k someadiat condensed 
bnt the meaning is clear. Cf. ParynsapS, 47, ‘ mithya dasye ’nyathot- 
taram.' 
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6hip;^® I performed pilgrimages and honored Gnnis. I practised 
the conduct of the good, such as these things mentioned.” After 
he had related this, he was commanded by the scepter-hearer : “ TeU 
your bad deeds, also.” “ As the result of association with ascetics, 
I have never done anything wicked,” Eauhineya replied. The gate- 
keeper said : " A life passes according to several natures ; so con- 
fess theft, adultery, and other things.” “ Would anyone guilty of 
such conduct reach heaven? Does a blind man climb a moun- 
tain?” answered Eauhineya. They went and reported aE this to 
Abhaya, and Abhaya reported it to King Qrenika. "By such 
means it is not possible to determine who is a thief. Even if he 
is a thief, he must be released. The law can not be broken.” So 
on the advice of the king, Abhaya released Eauhineya. Sometimes 
even the wise are deceived by those clever in deceit. 

Then the thief reflected: “Shame upon the teaching of my 
Father, by which for too long a time I have been defrauded of 
immortality, derived from the speech of the Jina. If the speech 
of the Lord had not entered the hoUow of my ear, then I would 
have entered the realm of Yama (Pluto) as the result of many 
beatings.^® Verily, a cure for making me live — ^as if I had been a 
sick man— was produced, when I heard the speech of the Jina, 
even though by accident. I wicked, alas ! ignored the word of the 
Arhat, and took delight in the word of a thief for a long tim.. 
I cast aside mangoes for nimbas (a very bitter fruit) If a part 
of his instruction bears such fruit, what will his teaching, regarded 
in its entirety, accomplish?” Eeflecting thus, Eauhineya entered 
the presence of the Jina, bowed with reverence at his feet and made 
confession : " In the ocean of worldly existence of living creatures, 
an ocean filled with crocodiles in the form of terrible calamities' 
your voice extending for a yojana is a big ship. I was prevented 
from hearing your words for so long a time, and was deceived by 
my father, who was not a friend (to me), (though) thinking him- 
self a friend. 0 Teacher of the three worlds. Protector of ihe 
three worlds, they are blessed who always as believers drink the 


"Xamely. water, sandal, flcwers with scent, incense, lamp of ^ee rice 
sweets and other foods except green fruit, and green fruit. ’ ’ 

‘beating,’ a meaning taken from the vernacular. 
Cf. Hertel, BharatakadvatrimSikS, p. 54. 

“See AJPh. 44. 120.— ‘M. Bl. 
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nectar of your speech with the cups of their ears; but I wicked, 
inattentive to your speech, 0 Jina, covered my ears and passed 
this place, alas! On one occasion, I heard one speech of yours, 
though unintentionally; by it, as if by a magic syllable, I was 
saved from a Eaksasa of a kmg. As I was saved from death, so. 
Lord, save me from drowning in a whirlpool of the ocean of 
samsara. Lord of the world !” Then out of pity for him the Master 
gave him pure instruction in the duty of a Sadhu, which furnishes 
access to nirvana. 

After he was enlightened, Eauhineya made obeisance, and spoke 
as follows : “ Lord, please decide whether or not I am suitable for 
the duties of an ascetic.” On being told “ You are suitable,” he 
said: “Lord, I am going to take the vow, but (first), I want to 
tell Qrenika something.” “ Say what you have to say, without 
fear or hesitation.” Addressed thus by Qrenika, the son of Loha- 
khura said: “Your Majesty, I whom you hear here am that 
Bauhineya, the rubber of your town, in accordance with the popu- 
lar report. By one speech of the Jina, the devemess of Abhaya- 
kumara, hard to cross, was crossed by me, as a river by a boat. I 
robbed this whole city of yours ; it is not necessary to look for any 
other thief, o Boyal Sun ! Send some one so that I can show the 
plunder. Then I shall make my life fruitful by wandering as a 
mendicant.” 

At the command of Qrenika, Abhaya himself rose and went with 
the thief, and the people of the town went along out of curiosity. 
Then the thief showed Abhaya the treasure concealed in moun- 
tains, rivers, bowers, cemeteries, and other places; and Abhaya 
disfaributed the treasure, all there was, to the people. There is no 
other course of conduct for ministers who know niti, and are not 
avaricious. 

After he had told the whole truth and enlightened his own people, 
Bauhineya, believing, attached himsdf to the Jina. Then King 
Qrenika performed the ceremony of going out (into homelessness) , 
and Bauhineya took the vow of mendicancy at the feet of the ex- 
alted Yira. Beginning with the caturtha fast,^® for six months 
he performed wonderful penance for the destruction of karma. 


” (Stanza 108.) Caturtha means ‘missing food for four times.’ The 
first day the penitent has food once; the second day, no food; the third 
day, once. 
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Emaciated by penance and haring accomplished conq)lete destrac- 
tion of the passions, he bade farewell to the exalted Vira and 
perfoimed padapopagama “ on the mountain. Pure in spirit, and 
remembering the namaskriyd^* to the five spiritual dignitaries, 
EauMneya abandoned his body, and went to heaven, as a great 
Muni. 


” (Stanza 109.) One of the forms of death. The person &dls like a 
tree and dies as he falls. 

** Kamo ’rhatsiddhacar 7 <^dhyayasaryas&dhubhyah. 



SOME FEATURES OP THE SIAMESE SPEECH AND 

WRITING 

CORNELItrS B. Bbadlet 

UNIVEBSm OF Caijfoenia 

The Siamese is the southernmost outlier of the great family 
of the Chinese dialects. Its kinship with them is shown, first, by 
its monosyllahic vocabulary;^ and second, by the peculiar use it 
makes of tonal inflections of the voice, not as a part of its rheto- 
rical apparatus, but as essential elements of individual words, quite 
as indispensable for their right enunciation and interpretation as 
are the consonants and vowels that make up their framework. 
Their kinship is further shown by a singular feature of the content 
and use of words in both — a quality which is often called their 
abstractness. To me, however, that term seems wholly inappro- 
priate, for it seems to deny what is one of the most conspicuous 
features of both languages, namely their concreteness. The fact 
apparently is this: In both languages the words are symbols of 
concepts per se, being wholly devoid of inflectional apparatus to 
express and define their relations with other words in the sentence. 
They are therefore free to function in any syntactical relation not 
incompatible with their essential meaning. The very same thing 
has to a notable degree become not only possible but even common 
in modem English, as a result of the disappearance of the inflec- 
tional and derivational apparatus that formerly prevented nouns 
from taking on the functions of verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, and 
vice versa. 

This feature of the Siamese language — and I imagine the same 
to be true of the Uhinese — is directly associated with its monosyl- 
labic vocabulary. A monosyllabic language cannot have either 
inflection or derivation without ceasing to be monosyllabic; nor 


* The Sktmese is by no means absolutely monosyllabic. In it, as in other 
langnages, words that are frequently aesociated together in speech tend to 
combine, forming first a recurrent phrase, then a quasi-ojmpound, then a 
definite ctHnpound. The heavy stress that falls on the distinctive member 
presently obscures the other member, so that though it still forms a syl- 
lable, it is no longer recognizable as ever having been a separate word. 
Sudi dissyllabic cMnpounds are a common feature of the Siamese voca- 
bulary. 
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can it have distinguishable Parts of Speech other than Aristotle’s 
two — Subject and Predicate; nor can it mSintain any sharp dis- 
tinction between Phrase, Clause, and Sentence. In English, for 
example, relative clauses are regularly introduced by words defi- 
nitely specialized for the purpose of marking the relative function. 
But in Siamese the word equivalent to our relative who is a word 
which elsewhere means person; the word equivalent to our relative 
that, in other connections means place or position; the word for 
when means time or occasion; and so on. Statements so introduced 
have the sort of detachment that belongs to an ‘ aside ’ or a paren- 
thetical remark. But the true relative clause is inwoven into the 
very texture of the sentence. 

In speech of this sort aU sentences are necessarily short; for 
proximity — or one might rather say juxtaposition — ^is the only 
means of indicating syntactical relations between words. Let me 
illustrate this point by turning a simple statement in Engli^ into 
the Siamese idiom, retaining, however, the English words. Let the 
sentence be: The old man that you saw yesterday was my father. 
This must first he stripped of aU words unnecessary from the Siam- 
ese point of view, namely : the article the, the relative that; perhaps 
also the pronoun you and the copula was, unless these are emphatic. 
The inflected words saw and my are reduced to their type-forms 
see and me. The generalized word old, ambiguous in meaning and 
of unlimited dimension, must be replaced by the specific aged; and 
in the phrases old man and my father, the logical order, which our 
English inverts, must be restored. The Siamese statement would 
then read: Man aged see yesterday father me. What could be 
simpler? Its syntax is in fact that of the sign-language of deaf 
mutes the world over. 

An interesting feature of this syntax is the frequent use of a 
series of words that in our thought figure as verbs, to represent for 
example what appears to us as a single comprehensive action, such 
as we would represent by a single comprehensive verb, with a 
modifier if necessary. In Siamese, however, the verbs, as we call 
them, are all specific like the rest of the vocabulary. It therefore 
becomes necessary to use a separate word for each phase of the 
action, including also the speaker’s relation to it in the matter of 
of position. Thus where we say Walk in, the Siamese must choose 
between Walk enter come and Walk enter go, according as the 
speaker’s position is inside or outside the door. The idiom of the 
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‘pidgin’ English of all that eastern coast parallels the Siamese 
exactly. The ship-captain says to his boy: Go catchee fetchee 
maJcee look see, and the boy brings him the spy-glass. The Chinese 
cook in a San Francisco restaurant thus explains his method of 
dealing with eggs of an uncertain quality: Can fly, fly. No can 
fly, sclamble. Every word in these examples save only the negative 
no, is for us a verb. 

Turning now to the features of difference between these two 
languages, the most important is no doubt the fundamental differ- 
ence between their modes of writing. Siamese writing is an at- 
tempt, clumsy enough but 'surprisingly successful, to represent the 
sound of the spoken word. Chinese writing, as I understand, aims 
by various suggestions, often fanciful and far-fetched, to hint at the 
meaning of the written symbol. If the reader succ^ds in guessing 
that, he is welcome to pronounce it in any manner that pleases him. 
One is at a loss to know whether we are to regard this as a revival — 
with a difference — of the Pentecostal gift of tongues, whereby every 
man may read in his own speech whatever is written; or whether 
it be not rather a continuation of the curse of Babel to divide men 
further. Whatever it is, it is apparently the only survivor among 
civilized people of the ideographic and symbolic picture-writing 
which took the place of the mde scrawls of primitive man. It has 
been an anachronism in the world ever since the day when the 
canny Semite bethought him that the rude sketch of Aleph, the ox, 
might better be used to represent the initial sound of Aleph’s name, 
and so increase its usefulness a thousand fold. 

The question of the source whence the Siamese derived the art 
of writing was still in debate during the first decade of this cen- 
tury. The internal evidence — the number of its letters together 
with their remarkable classification and arrangement — made it cer- 
tain that its ultimate source was in India. But because Buddhism 
had long been the established religion of Farther India, it was 
usually assumed that the art of writing came to Siam as it came 
earlier to Burma, the gift of Buddhist missionaries from Ceylon; 
and that its proximate source was the Pali, and not the Sanskrit. 

During the first decade of this century the researches of French 
archaeologists in their newly acquired territory in Anam and Cam- 
bodia prompted me to look into the origin and development of 
alphabetic writing in Siam. The earliest known monument of that 
writing is a certain inscription on stone discovered some ninety 
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years ago among the mins of Snkhothai the ancimit capital of 
Lower Siam. In it the author. Prince Bam Khamhaeng, claims to 
be the one who brought the art of writing into use in Siam. He 
says : “ Heretofore there were none of these letters for writing 
Siamese speech. In 1205, year of the Goat (1283-84 A. D.) Prince 
Bam Eliamhaeng earnestly desired and longed for them, and put 
these Siamese letters into use. So now we have them because that 
Prince used them.” 

The Prince seems careful not to say that he invented or adapted 
them. That must have been the work of a gifted and trained 
scholar; for this seems to be the first recorded attempt to incor- 
porate in the speUiag of words the tonal system of a language like 
that of the Siamese. Indeed from what the Prince says elsewhere 
in this inscription we can pretty safely guess that the one who 
accomplished this task was none other than the honored and beloved 
scholar from Ligor whom the Prince “ made Sangharaja, who knew 
the Tripitaka from beginning to end, learned above all others in 
the realm.” Whoever he was, his scheme remains in use today 
practically unchanged.* 

But where did he get these characters? A study of the prin- 
cipal types of Indian alphabets from Asoka’s time down to that of 
Bam Khamhaeng made it dear that the Sukhbthai letters could not 
have been derived from any of them. A study then of Sanskrit 
inscriptions from Champa and Cambodia ranging from the sixth 
to the thirteenth centuries showed that the earlier alphabets of this 
series dosely resembled the contemporary alphabets from India; 
while the later ones departed more and more from the forms then 
current in India, and approximated more and more toward the 
Sukhothai type; until in the very latest inscription from Angkor 
Wat — without date, but from internal evidence judged to be of the 
thirteenth century — ^there was found an alphabet practically iden- 
tical with that of the Sukhothai inscription. Indeed the very dif- 
ferences between four or five of the Sukhothai letters and the cor- 
responding ones from Angkor Wat serve to confirm the identity of 
their source. For they are seen to be characters that were pur- 
posely altered from the Cambodian originals to avoid confusion 
with other letters which they had come to resemble too closely.* 


* Cf. Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. 5, part 9, 1909. 

’ Cf. Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1912, 
p. 23. 
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During the brief period of the supremacy of the Sukhothai line 
of princes, Khamhseng’s letters underwent such considerable 
change toward their present form that there can be no doubt that 
the modem Siamese writing is directly descended from them, even 
though there remains a gap of some two hundred years from which 
so far no record whatever has been secured.^ 

The Alphabet 

The Siamese alphabet, like its ancestors the Semitic and the 
Indian alphabets, includes consonants only. Vowels were an after- 
thought in aU alphabetic writing in Asia. The consonant-sounds 
distinguished in Siamese speech are twenty-two, as shown in Table 
I below, listed there by orders and classes as in the Sanskrit from 
which they are derived. The Siamese has added but one new sound 
to the Sanskrit list, namely the spirant /. On the other hand 
thirteen of the Sanskrit consonant-sounds are unknown in Siamese 
speech. The letters for these sounds are stiU retained in the Siam- 
ese alphabet for use in writing loan-words from the Sanskrit and 
the Pali ; but in pronunciation each one of them is identified with 
one or another of the related Siamese consonants. 

Table I. The Consonant Sounds in Siamese Speech. 


Gutturals 

k 

kh 


ng 

Semivowels 

7 r 

Palatals 

c 

ch 



Sibilant 

s 

Dentals 

t 

th 

d 

n 

Breathing 

h 

Labials 

P 

ph 

b 

f m 

Glottal Stop 

V and 


The two strange characters at the bottom of the list call for some 
explanation. The first is the old Semitic pictograph of Aleph, 
the ox — ^the same which, inverted, heads all our European alpha- 
bets as a vowel. But throughout Southern Asia it stdl retains its 
original character as a true consonant soimd — a voiceless stop like 
initial p, t, and Jc. Like these it represents the click of sudden 


*As the use of Ram Khamhaeng’s letters spread northward toward the 
sources of the Menam River, there was developed a beautiful monumental 
script whddi continued in use in the northern monasteries almost down to 
our times. Ihiring the period of Burmese ascendancy in that r^on the 
round Burmese eharaoters came into use for secular purposes. These are 
now being displaced by the standard Siamese characters throughout the 
area under Siamese controL 
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rdease of a closure in the air-passage.® The other is the Sanskrit 
visarga, and it represents the corresponding snap of closure at the 
same point. The two therefore together form one complete conso- 
nant with two distinct phases, initial and final; and rightly the two 
should have been listed together under one symbol as one conso- 
nant, just as was done with p, t, and h. The operation of the two 
may be described as follows; for the Aleph phase contact takes 
place in the glottis itself, where the vocal chords are brought to- 
gether and held tense and silent for an instant, until the accumu- 
lating air-pressure springs them suddenly apart, throwing them 
into immediate and strong vibration. The following vowel-note is 
thus launched forth with uncommon power and brilliance. Singers 
call this action “ attack,” and use it with fine effect. It is also 
frequently heard in the Cockney dialect where it takes the place 
of an h that has been dropped. The visarga phase is the reverse 
of the Aleph. While the chords are in full vibration sounding a 
vowel-note, they are abruptly silenced by swinging them suddenly 
together, thus completely closing the air-passage. Visarga is there- 
fore a guUlotine-stop, which vrith startling effectiveness beheads 
what would otherwise have been a final vowel. In Siamese the 
very same thing happens also to any vowel before final p, t, and Te; 
though of course the contact then takes place in other parts of the 
vocal apparatus, where it can be easily observed. In English these 
consonants are audibly exploded before we pass on to the next 
word; but in Siamese there is no audible escape of breath after the 
closure. The Siamese says yep', yaf, and yW precisely as the 
American street Arab says yep' for yes. In Siamese then these 
three consonants are also of the guillotine sort as well as visarga. 

To facilitate reference and comparison there is shown in Table 
n the Sanskrit alphabet arranged in orders and classes according 
to the ancient scheme — a marvel of accurate analysis and grouping. 

Table II. The Sanskrit Alphabet. 

Gutturals k kh g gh ng Semivowels y r 1 v 

Palatals c eh j jh n Sibilants S s s 

Cerebrals t th d dh n Breathing h 

Dentals t th d dh n 

Labials p ph b bh m 

• Throughout this paper I shall use this character and the name Ateph 
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In Table III is shown the consonantal alphabet of present Siam- 
ese, romanized in general according to the scheme in use among 
European students of Siamese. I have, however, used italics for 
the thirteen letters not used in writing native Siamese words, but 
needed for transliterating Sanskrit and Pali. Dotted lines con- 
necting the two letters of six pairs in the Table indicate that the 
right hand one is a new letter derived by some slight variation 
from its neighbor on the left. A seventh derivative — ^the second h 
— 'has not been derived from the h beside it, but from v in the 
group of Middle Letters, too distant to permit the use of the con- 
necting line. 

Table III. The Siamese Consonant Letters. 


MIDDLE 

HIGH 


LOW 


k 

kh 

kh 

Ih 

ng 

C 

ch 

ch . . . s^ 

eh 

n 

d...t 

th 

th 

th 

n 

d . . .t 

th 

th 

th 

n 

b . . . p 

ph . . . P 

ph . . . P 

ph 

m 

: 

f s s' h 

h y 

r 1 

w 


The Vowels 

In Siamese there are eighteen vowels as against thirteen in 
Sanskrit. Our English language has five vowel letters; but each 
of these does duty for from two to five different vowel sounds, and 
these shade off into each other by such uncertain gradations that it 
is almost impossible to tell just how many vowel sounds we have. 
The Siamese vowels fall into three series as shown in Table IV, 
aU diverging from a common center in the vowel a, the most open 
one of them all. In each series the progress is steadily from open 
to close, but along different lines of closure, until at the end of each 
a point is reached beyond which further approximation results in 
closure on a consonant-sound. In each series the vowels are grouped 
in pairs of short and long, the short being also the more open in 
every pair except the first, where long a, being the most open of all, 
must stand first. In their several series these vowels are accurately 
spaced like the semitones of the musical scale, and each is uttered 


to designate tMs unfamiliar consonant-sound, hoping thereby to dissociate 
it eidirely from the vowel o with which in most of our minds it is c<Mi- 
tintially confused. 

2 
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without slurring or vanish of any sort. Indeed they are so numer- 
ous and so accurately spaced that it is difficult to see how any one 
of them could perceptibly change in pitch without involving the 
whole in uncertainty and confusion such as perplexes our own 
vowel system. Nothing of that sort, however, seems to have hap- 
pened in the six centuries since this scheme was put in operation. 

Table IV. The Simple Vowels.® 


a 


a 


dd 


Q 




e 


e 


u 

1 


i 


^ V m m 


Q 


u 

0 


0 


u 


u 


u 


Most of these vowels are assumed by English-speaking people 
who encounter them to be identical with the corresponding vowels 


* The symbols I have used for these vowel sounds are those of the Oxford 
Dictionary, except that for the last two vowels of the middle series — which 
have no recognized place in English — have adopted a symbol which I 
find in use among English orientalists, namely a turned lower-case m. 
The vowel soimd it represents is that heard in the exclamation ‘ Vgh,’ 
expressive of mingled terror and disgust. It should be added that in 
Siamese the unwritten vowel is regularly medial short d, as in French 
chaud. Sometimes, however, it is the atonic half-vowel &, especially in 
the dissyllabic quasi-compounds already mentioned, especially after initial 
aspirates or sibilants as in kh’nom, s’nuk, etc. Furthermore, the vowel 
used in pronouncing the names of all the consonant letters is p — the long 
a of fall. Its written symbol is our friend v, who in Siamese lives a double 
life — a consonant when initial, and a vowel when medial or final. Some- 
times he plays both rSles in the same syllable — e. g. in wn pronounced 
pn — oddly reminding us of his European metamorphosis into o. 
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in English. But a trained ear soon discovers that few of them are 
exactly like ours. Thus the Siamese long e is held true to pitch 
to the very end, without any change in the position of the vocal 
organs; whereas the corresponding vowel in English speech is at 
the very least a full diphthong, as in they (e + i), while in the 
London dialect the range is increased to cover the whole gamut 
from a to i — ^witness the Daily Mail and the policeman’s reassuring 
words at the street-crossing — “Don’t be afraid, laidy.” The very 
same thing happens to long 6, which none of us pronounce without 
«" for a vanish. 

I do not cite these examples in criticism of any one’s pronuncia- 
tion. I am well aware that we all, east and west, are equally 
aberrant in these matters. And, after all, language is the most 
democratic institution in the whole world. Imperial Caesar him- 
self could not give citizenship unto words. But I wish thus by 
contrast to call your attention to one of the most beautifully com- 
plete and accurate pieces of phonetic development to be found any- 
where in the world. And the wonder of it grows when we reflect 
that it was not so planned by anybody, nor was the speech shaped 
to fit the scheme. On the contrary, the Thai race itself, confined 
as it was within its monosyllabic word-form, was compelled to make 
use of every available resource to increase its word-list. One such 
resource was the addition of ‘tones’ to the bare frame-work of 
consonants and vowels. The other was the careful filling of the 
whole vowel-area with vowels accurately spaced — ^far enough apart 
to insure distinction between them, and near enough together so 
that no vacant spaces should be left. And the diphthongs, which 
we take up next, show an equally clear-cut and systematic arrange- 
ment. 

The Diphthongs 

A diphthong is a vocal glide starting from a definite point in the 
vocal field, and landing at another point far enough away to insure 
effective contrast. It is thus exactly like the portamento in 
vocal music. The Siamese diphthong is no uncertain and indefinite 
slip by which one vowel shifts ‘unbeknownst’ into a neighbor’s 
place. It is rather a bold leap from end to end of either octave, or 
across the intervening space from one series to the other, as shown 
in Table V. 

There are here eighteen diphthongs, all in perfectly symmetrical 
arrangement. Hot quite all possible combinations are found in this 
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scheme, but all of these are in actual use. The lack of ‘ voice ’ 
noted in the consonantal group is more than made good here mid 
in the tonal group. And to the ^ tones ’ we are now come. 


Table V. The Diphthongs. 



The Tones and t ttrto Notation in Whiting 


Intonations of the voice accompany all forms of speech. In most 
languages they constitute a rhetorical annotation to the phrase 
and sentence, marking the points of emphasis, lighting up the bare 
words with color and feeling, and sometimes accompanying the 
thought with music. Such intonations are of no fixed pattern, nor 
are they necessary for the right understanding of individual words. 
In certain languages, however — such as the Chinese and the Siam- 
ese — ^these tonal inflections are of fixed form, and are essential 
elements of individual words, quite as necessary to the pronuncia- 
tion and understanding of them as are the vowels and consonants 
that make up their articulate framework. Thus, for exaTnplp ^ the 
simple syllable na, when pronounced with five different intonations, 
becomes five different words, namely: with mid-rising tone, /na 
means thick; with cireumflex, na means aunt; witii mid-level 
tone — ^na means rice-field; with low-level tone na means indeed; 
and with falling tone ^na means faceJ So far as I know, such 

^ For the indication of these tones in the text I have used the excellent 
scheme of Sir George A. Grierson, set forth in his article ‘ On the Eepre- 
sentation of Tones in Oriental Languages,’ cf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Socipty. Oct. 1920. 
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intonation of individual words is confined to monosyllabic lan- 
guages, and in their case, as we have seen, resort to it may be neces- 
sary to provide a sufi&cient vocabulary. In Siamese there are five 
of these tones that may be applied to long vowels, namely the 
five just given in the illustrative examples above. Of each of the 
five the general figure or pattern of movement — ^that which distin- 
guishes it as rising, f alling , circumflex, and so on — is fixed, as is 
also the general relation of each figure to the central register of 
the individual voice. But the actual dimension of each movement 
— ^its height, its depth, and its reach — ^vary with the mood and the 
degree of emphasis of each utterance. 

In Table VI below the five figures on the left show the general 
pattern of each of the five tones of long vowels, together with its 
position in the field of pitch. On the right are the two short tones 
of vowels syncopated by stop-consonants. Each of these figures is a 
generalization from a number of figures plotted from instrumental 
measurements of the pitch of the voice as ascertained from actual 
records.® 

The most remarkable feature of Siamese writing, I suppose, is 
the scheme by which it indicates the intonation of most of its 
words by choice of the letters used in spelling them, so that the 
tone is incorporated into the very structure of the written word. 
This is made possible by the fact that many of its consonant-sounds 
have duplicate letters to represent them in writing. Though con- 
sonants are not vocal, and therefore cannot voice the intonations — 
a thing which is the function of the vowel alone — ^nevertheless they 
naay be so sorted and used as to indicate the tones of the vowels 
and diphthongs with which they are associated. This has been so 
successfully accomplished that the intonation of perhaps two-thirds 
or more of all native Siamese words is distinctly indicated in their 
spelling. Two diacritical marks suffice to determine the intonation 
of the remaining third. Before explaining how this is accom- 
plished, let us note certain things that condition the process. 

1. Every word in Siamese speech begins with a consonant. 
There is in it no such thing as an initial vowel. Every vowel that 
to an untrained ear seems to be initial is really introduced both in 


• For the process of measuriBg and {dotting' the tones cf. Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Univ. of Califomia, vol. II, No. 5, 
Oct. me. 
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speech and in writing by the consonant V. Similarly every word 
with a short vowel takes a consonant ending. Now the only conso- 
nant-sounds allowed to stand in final position are the three nasals, 
m, n, and ng, with the four voiceless stops p, t, k, and visarga. 
When final, these stops are never exploded, as has already been 
explained. Other consonant-letters do sometimes appear in the 
final position, but this occurs regularly only in loan-words from the 
Sanskrit or Pali, which retain their original spelling. In pronun- 
ciation, however, aU such final letters are identified with one or 
other of the consonant-sounds named above. 


Table VI. The Tones. 



Short Vawds 


X. Short — 


ZShMLouf — 


2. Each consonant letter is endowed with an inherent tone of 
its own — a tone which it, being a consonant, cannot of itself 
voice, and therefore passes on to be voiced for it by its attendant 
vowel. The vowel will voice it perfectly provided it be a long 
vowel — ^that is, if it has time enough to execute the tonal figure 
properly ; and provided also that the following consonant, if there 
be one, does not disturb the result by interference of its inherent 
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tone. Now when the Siamese alphabet is learned and recited, the 
names of all the letters are pronounced by the help of one and the 
same long vowel, g. It receives and voices in succession the tone 
supposedly inherent in each letter. While learning the alphabet, 
therefore, the Siamese child learns simultaneously and without 
analysis these four things: the name of each letter, its precise 
articulation, its place in the alphabetic sequence, and the particular 
tone that each letter imposes upon the long open g that voices them 
all. This last item perhaps may seem of no great importance. 
Barely two tones are involved in it — ^the mid-level and the high — 
together with some forty consonant-letters. But note how the field 
widens when we reflect that every one of these letters will impose 
its inherent tone alike on any long vowel or any diphthong that 
follows it in an open syllable. Now there are nine such vowels 
and eighteen diphthongs, making in combination with these conso- 
nants a total of some eleven hundred possible syllables, the tone of 
every one of which is determined by what one has learned about 
the inherent tones of consonants while memorizing the alphabet. 
The scheme is in fact that of a mental card-catalogue applied to the 
immense and unsorted mass of words in the language. Each con- 
sonant letter heads a list of twenty-seven vocables of similar struc- 
ture and identical intonation. The Siamese alphabet becomes thus 
a real syllabary, though not so designated. 

We come now to the first listed syllabary. In it are included aU 
the recognized combinations of each of these consonants with each 
of the simple vowels both long and short. It thus establishes an 
official vowel-sequence to parallel the consonant-sequence of the 
alphabet. And as before, the tone resulting from each combination 
of vowel and consonant is learned along with the other features of 
each vocable. This repeats, of course, in part, what was learned 
about the long-vowel combinations in learning the alphabet. But 
that is only good pedagogy ; it not only reinforces what was taught 
before, but also incorporates with it new knowledge, and carries 
its application into a new field. In Syllabary I the first consonant 
is ‘conjugated’ thus : — ko. — ka, _ld. — ^kl, _knj, — kfii, _ku, — ku, 
— ke, — kffi, — kai, — ko, — kau, — kam,® _ka :. The other consonants 

• The eombination am here represents the Sanskrit anusvara, a nasalized 
vowel. Therefore it appears here in the vowel series. But in Siamese 
speech it has hecome a closed syllable with a final consonant m. 
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now follow in order with the same conjugation, each however witih 
its own inherent intonation when the vowel is long, but with modi- 
fied intonation when the vowel is short. For in this position the 
short vowels carry an unwritten visarga; every such syllable there- 
fore is really closed, and not open as it seems to be. In this sylla- 
bary, it should be noted, we have added a new tone to our list— 
the short low tone. 

Next in order come six syllabaries showing the spelling and the 
resulting intonation of aU dosed syllables with simple vowels both 
long and short — one syllabary for each of the six possible final 
consonants not counting visarga, which has been provided for else- 
where. The six fall into two distinct groups; three with final 
nasal consonants, and three with final stops. The vowel-sequence 
of SyUabaiy I is in general continued in both groups, with how- 
ever a few necessary additions. Throughout the first, the intona- 
tion is confined to the two tones inherent in initial consonants, 
namdy the rising and the mid-levd ; for the nasals are sonant and 
merdy continue the inherent tone without altering it. 

The second group — ^the one with final stop-consonants — ^intro- 
duces two new long tones caused by reaction of the initial and the 
final consonants on a long medial voweL The first tone is the low- 
levd one, and it occurs whenever in this syllabic cranbination the 
initial consonant is either a middle or a high-class letter; e. g. 
-Sdfc, -het. The second is the falling tone, and it occurs whenever 
in like circumstances the inital letter is of the low class; e. g. ^rak, 
sfot. The two short tones, high and low, also appear in this sylla- 
bary, both of course only with short vowels — ^the high tone follow- 
ing low initials, and the low tone following the high initials. Ex- 
amples are : ~rdt and ~ydt of the one, and -sak and -h^ of the 
other. 

The last syllabary supposedly deals with final diphthongs. Of 
these, as I have stated, I find but eighteen in present Siamese. 
But here are listed no less than thirty-three. The additions are in 
part variant spellings of syllables already included elsewhere; 
others are syllables with simple vowel-sounds and not diphthongs 
at all ; and a number are syllables closed by visarga. So far as its 
organization is concerned, this syllabary is confused and unsatis- 
factory. But it does at least establish a definite and memorizable 
sequence, which is after all the important thing — a sequence which 
when once learned enables one in a moment to run down in mem- 
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ory and ascertain the precise spelling, pronunciation, and intona- 
tion of any one of the 1452 monsyllables included in it. The sum 
total of all syllables included in these lists amounts to nearly seven 
thousand possible words.^® 

At this point the regular study of the syllabaries usually com^ 
to an end — ^but not the use of them. For there remain to be in- 
cluded within the scope of their application some three thousand 
vocables more, derived from ‘conjugating’ through all these se- 
quences the various compound initials made up of the consonant- 
stops plus 1, r, and w. Even so we are not yet at the end. There 
must be reckoned in also the tonal variants to be derived from the 
use of the diacritical marks yet to be described. A conservative 
estimate of these additions would be perhaps five thousand more, 
bringing the grand total of possible vocables up to some twelve 
thousand. 

The three following rules cover all the cases so far dealt with, 
namely those in which no diacritical mark is needed to determine 
the tone — ^that is, in about three-fourths of aU native Siamese 
words, and in practically aU words of foreign origin that have 
become fully naturalized. 

I. Any initial consonant will give its inherent tone — the tone 
in which its name is pronounced — ^to any final long vowel or diph- 
thong that follows it; and also to any vowel long or short, or to 
any diphthong, in a syllable that ends in either of the nasals m, n, 
and ng; for these consonants are vocal, and continue the tone of 
the preceding vowel. (Cf. a and b of Classes 1 and 2 in Table 
Vn below.) 

II. Any initial letter of either the high or the middle class will 
give the low-level tone to any long vowel or diphthong that follows 
it in a pliable closed by any one of the consonant stops ; and will 
give the corresponding short-low to any short vowel similarly 
placed. (Cf. ibid, c of Classes 1 and 2.) 

in. Any low initial consonant will give the falling tone to any 
diphthong or long vowel in a syllable closed by a consonant-stop ; 
but will give the short-high tone to any short vowel similarly 
placed. (Cf. ibid. Class 3, c and d.) 


^*The writer cannot renoi«rf>er where or when he learned these sylla- 
baries; but he stands ready to reipest on d^nand any one of the sequences 
under any designated consonant in any one of the eight lists. 
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For visual summatioii of these principles, and for ready refra:- 
ence, there is given in Table VII a schematic presentation of all 
the various syllabic types included under the operation of these 
three rules, together with examples of the resulting tone imder each 
type. In it the letters H, M, and L represent initial letters of the 
high, middle, and low classes respectively; the macron and the 
breve that follow these letters represent long and short vowels that 
foUow these initials; N and S represent final nasals and stops. 
In each example cited the tone resulting from that particular com- 
bination of consonants and vowel is indicated by a symbol prefixed 
to the initial letter of the word according to the scheme of Sir 
George A. Grierson already mentioned; namely : ''indicates the 
mid-rismg tone; ^the mid-falling tone; "^the circumflex; — ^the 

mid-level; ^the low-level; "the short-high; and _the short-low. 

Each of these symbols is a rough approximation to the figure or 
pattern of movement of the voice as shown in Table VI. The 
level of its start and finish will roughly indicate its general posi- 
tion in the field of pitch. 

Table VII. 

Typical Syllabic Combinations and the Eesulting Tones. 



1. 

High Class Initials 


a. 

H — 

''kha 

/sau 

''phiu 

i. 

H^N 

/'hin 

^huang 

/spng 

c. 

H-^S 

_s^ 

sup 

siat 


2. 

Middle Class Initials 


a. 

M — 

— ^ka 

— ^to 

— ^klua 

t. 

M-^N 

— ^kong 

— ^kuan 

— bang 

c. 

M-^S 

^pak 

-kp: 

-dip 


3. 

Low Class Initials 


a. 

Jj — 

— ^lai 

— ^reu 

— ^wa 

t. 

L-^N 

than 

— ^thong 

^wen 

c. 

L — S 

\iyt 

\rak 

\thiap 

d. 

L u S 

~16t 

~rak 

“mSt 
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The Diacritical Mabks 

We come at length to the diacritical marks, the function of which 
is to cause certain modifications of the tones imposed by the syl- 
labic scheme, and thus increase its range. The two most important 

are named ek and • — tho after the Sanskrit numerals eka and dva, 

i. e. 1 and 2. Indeed in shape they so nearly resemble these figures 
of ours that I shall presently use ours to represent theirs in the 
list below.^^ They are written directly over the vowel which they 

are intended to modify. ek changes to the low-level both the 

rising tone of la and 16 in the syllabic scheme above, and the mid- 
level tone of 2a and 26 ; — tho changes the syllabic tones of these 
same four groups to the falling tone, but raises to the circumflex 
the mid-level tones of 3a and 36.^* 

In the following scheme are shown the effects of these two dia- 
critics on syllables of types a and 6 from each of the three letter 
classes of Table VII. 


Without Diacritic 

Diacritic ek 

Diacritic tho 

1 a 

/ha 

1 

ha 

2 

\lia 

16 

/huang 

1 

huang 

2 

\huang 

2a 

— ^kse 

1 

_kje 

2 

vkse 

26 

— ^kong 

1 

kong 

2 

skong 

3a 

— ^rai 

1 

\rai 

2 

"^rai 

36 

— thpng 

sth^ng 

2 

“^thyng 


A glance at Table III will show that the letters of the low class 
outnumber those of the two other classes together. All the nasals 
and all the semivowels are foimd in the low class alone, thus 
destroying the balance of the whole tonal system. To remedy this 


** These names indicate clearly their Indian derivation, but neither in 
shape nor in name do they resemble the corresponding numerals in use 
in Siam. 

“They are not applied to syllables of type c because in them the low- 
level and the falling tones are already represented syllabically; nor in type 
d because the short vowel does not afford them sufficient scope. 
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defect, and to render these low-class letters capable of service in the 
two higher groups, it was devised that one high-class letter — h — 
and one middle-class letter — v — be commissioned to act as ushers, 
introducing low-class semivowels and nasals whenever these are 
needed, and clothing them for the nonce with aU the tonal powers 
and functions of the usher. The letters chosen were both in them- 
selves imobtrusive and not likely to cause trouble by being mis- 
taken for the real initials of the syllable. Thus was the disparity 
between the tonal classes effectively removed. 

By way of bringing this intricate and tedious dissertation to an 
end, allow me to recite a short specimen of the thing itself — a 
Siamese “jaw-breaker” which, for ingenious bewilderment by 
means of homoiophones, I am sure does not fall behind our “ Theo- 
philus Thistle the Thistle-sifter,” while in coloratura of intonation 
it certainly leaves that far behind. 

Miss Soi’s Adventures Afield 

— ^Nang ^^Soi -^soi ysSm 
Miss Soi pick orange 

—horn v^scua h5p _shia /ni /sma 

wear jacket lug mat flee tiger 

>^khnin ^ton — khang -'hen s^khang 
climb tree khang see ape 

-hak -king — khang ,^khwang ^khang 
break branch khang throw ape 

^thuk ^si .^khang ^bhang ''khang -king — ^khang — ^tai 

hit side ape lodge branch khang die. 



A NEW CENSUS OF THE MOSLEM WORLD 

Samuel M. Zwemeb 
New T<»k Crrr 

A CENSUS of the number of Mohammedans in the wwld is de- 
sirable because the discrepancies in the different statistical surveys 
attempted by various authorities and hitherto published are as dis- 
omoerting as they are surprising. Most of the estimates, it is true, 
have bemi made by Western writers, but they have often repeated 
figures given by Moslems, or, in smne case, by pro-Islamic orators 
who exaggerate totals. During the negotiations of the Peace 
Treaty of Sevres, for example, an Indian Mohammedan wrote an 
appeal on behalf of the 400,000,000 Moslems of the world ! In the 
Revue du Monde Musulman, Vol. 4, pp. 770-798, there is a long 
review of a book Siyahat ul Kubra — The Great Travels — ^by 
Suleiman Chukri Bey, printed at St. Petersburg in 1907, in which 
this Moslem globe-trotter gives the total Moslem population of the 
world as 360,766,695 of which 10,719,658 are in Europe, 218,789,957 
in Asia, 98,952,000 in Africa and 32,305,000 in the islands of the 
Indian Ocean ! El Moayyad, a Cairo newspaper, dated 9th Novem- 
ber 1909, gave the total population of the Moslem world as 
270,000,000, but of these 40,000,000 were said to live in China, 
where we know there are less than 12,000,000. In another case 
to which the late Eev. H. H. Jessop, D. D., called attention, the 
Sublime Porte under the Hamidian Regime carefully copied a 
survey of the Moslem world published in the Missionary Review of 
the World in 1898, and gave it as an accurate census taken under 
the supervision of the Sultan and at his expense ! His letter on 
the subject dated Beirut, October 15, 1900, reads : — 

“ I once translated your statistical summary of ihe number of 
Moslems in the world, 196,000,000, and showed it to the Mudir al 
Maarif. He took it and afterwards replied that it could not be 
published, as the Emperor William in Damascus had spoken pub- 
licly of the Moslems as 300,000,000 ! I told him the Emperor was 
simply quoting the exaggerated statement of a Moslem Sheikh at 
the dinner table, hut the Mudir kept it and sent it to Constanti- 
nople and now it has come out as the oiBcial census made by the 
Sultan’s Government and published by the Turk ! ” 

The following table gives other more careful estimates from 
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various sources given in the order of totals, beginning with the 
highest estimate: — 


Hubert Jansen, Verbreitung des Islatns (1808) 259,680,672 

C. H. Becker in Baedeker’s Egypt (German edition) 250,000,000 

H. Wichman in Justus Perthes’ Atlas, 1903 240,000,000 

The Mohammedan World of Today, Cairo Conference 1906. ..232,996,170 

Lawrence Martin, in Foreign Affairs, March, 1923 230,000,000 

Martin Hartmann, 1910 223,985,780 

Whitaker’s Almanac, 1919 (English edition) 221,825,000 

Summary of the Moslem World, The Moslem World, April, 

1914 201,296,696 

Lucknow Conference Report, 1911 estimate 200,000,000 

S. M. Zwemer, in Missionary Review of the World, 1898 196,491,842 

Encyclopaedia of Missions, 1904 193,550,000 

Allgemeine Missionzeitschrift, 1902 175,290,000 

Brockhaus’ Konvers.-Lexikon, 1894 175,000,000 


The most detailed statistics can be found in Jansen, but they 
are not reliable and are generally over-estimated, especially in re- 
gard to Siam. China and the Philippine Islands as well as the 
former German Colonies in Africa and Abyssinia, where he finds 
no less than 800,000 Mohammedans. Generally speaking, the 
population of countries such as Morocco, Persia, Arabia, and 
Northern Equatorial Africa, (where there are large desert tracts) 
has been estimated too high. 

In preparing our new estimate there are several large areas 
concerning which we are able to speak with much greater accuracy 
than was the case in the survey made before the World War of 
1914. The China Continuation Committee Survey has given us 
careful statistics regarding China and census reports of more re- 
cent dates are now available for India, Malaysia, Egypt and several 
other countries. 

The total of the Moslem world according to this new estimate 
is 234,814,989. Of these 105,723,000 are under the British rule 
and protection ; and under other Western governments in possession 
of colonies are 94,482,077 in all. 

DlSTETBUnOS' BY {JoVEBNMEJTTS. 

Under British Rule or Occupation 

In Africa 28,910,000 

In Asia 76,788,000 

In Australia 25,000 


105,723,000 
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Other Western Governments 
In Africa: — 

Belgium 1,764,000 

France 28,502,332 

Italy 1,659,000 

Portugal 239,000 

Spain 594,500 

Abyssinia and Liberia 800,000 

In Asia, etc. : — 

United States and Moros 597,999 

Dutch 39,000,000 

French 341,860 

Bussia (Asia and Europe) 15,320,000 

Europe (outside Turkey) 2,469,957 

Central and South America 193,429 

94,482,077 


This leaves in round numbers only 33,000,000 Mohammedans not 
under Western governments. Of this number, only 8,321,000 re- 
main under Turkish Rule in what was once the Ottoman Empire 
or only a little over three per cent, of the whole Moslem world 
population. 

Another fact deserves attention. Professor Margoliouth states 
{Mohammedanism, p. 14) that "Islam in the main is a religion 
of the heat belt, the part of the earth^s surface which lies between 
30 degrees H. Latitude and 30 degrees S. Latitude with a mean 
temperature of 68° P.,” and quotes Mr. Alleyn Ireland as saying: 
" Ihiring the past five hundred years the people of this belt have 
added nothing whatever to human advancement. Those natives of 
the tropics and sub-tropics who have not been under direct Euro- 
pean infiuence have not during that time made a single contribu- 
tion of the first importance to art, literature, science, manufacture 
or invention. They have not produced an engineer, or a chemist, 
or a biologist, or a historian or printer or a musician of the first 
rank.” But a study of our statistics shows that such generaliza- 
tions are rash, for Islam has extended far to the north and south 
of this heat belt and has outside this area a population of no less 
than 64,090,000. These are distributed as follows: — 


In Morocco 5,000,000 

Algeria 5,000,000 

Tunis • 1,890,000 

Kashmir 3,000,000 

Half of the Punjab 6,000,000 
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Russia 15,000,000 

Three-quarters of China &fi00fi00 

Afghanistan 6,000,000 

Turkey in Asia 8,000,000 

Ihree-quarters of Persia 6,000,000 

Europe 2,000,000 

Amarica 200,000 


Total outside the Heat Bdt 64,090,000 


A much more important division of the Moslem world popula- 
tion than that by climate or even according to government is the 
classification of Moslems according to the character of their beliefs 
and practice. 

Snouck Hurgronje, Wameck and Simon, for example, have con- 
clusively shown that the Mohammedans of Malaysia are of ani- 
mistic type and have little in common with Moslems as we know 
them in North Africa and ArM)ia. Of the total number who call 
themselves Moslems we must reckon, therefore, that perhaps sixty 
millions in Africa, Malaysia and part of India belong to this ani- 
mistic type, or, in the words of Gottfried Simon, are really 
“ heathen-Mohammedans.” The Shiah sect in Persia and India is 
also a distinct group hut does not count more than twelve millions. 
Perhaps from six to ten millions of the Moslem world population 
in Europe, South America, Algeria, Syria, Persia, Turkey, India 
and Egypt have so far adopted Western education and broken away 
from the old Islamic standards of the orthodox Traditions, that 
they should be separately classified as New Moslems. This would 
leave about one hundred and fifty million orthodox Moslems who 
follow the Sunna of the Prophet, and are therefore cognizant of the 
existence and the distinctions of the four great schools — ^Hanifi, 
Maliki, Shafi, Hanbali. The Hanifi are in the great majority 
and number perhaps ninety-three miUions, chiefly in Turkey, India, 
Russia and Central Asia. The Maliki school is predominant in 
Upper Egypt and North Africa and numbers about twenty mil- 
lions. The Shafi are found chiefly in Lower Egypt, Southern 
India, and Malaysia, numbering about thirty-five millions, while 
the Hanbali are found mostly in Central and Eastern Arabia and 
do not number over two millions altogether. Prom this school the 
Wahhabi and later the Akhwan movement sprang. 

Another classification of Moslem population which is of consid- 
erable importance is that according to literacy. For two large areas 
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we have accurate returns, namely, British India and Egypt. For 
other lands we can only make estimates, based on investigations by 
missionaries and travellers. The figures of illiteracy for Egypt 
given according to the latest census indicate that of the Moslem 
population 9.9 per cent, of the men and 0.6 per cent, of the women 
can read. For India similar statistics are given in the census and 
are equally astounding in the revelation of the vast percentage of 
illiteracy. Based on these returns we have made estimates of other 
countries and the conclusion is that the total number of Moslems 
in the world able to read is less than eight million and of these 
less than 500,000 are women. These facts emphasize at once the 
intensive need of leadership for the educated classes of Islam and 
not less the inadequacy of the printed page to reach the masses 
unless supplemented by the living message in the vernacular speech. 

The foEowing table, which presents these facts in outline, pro- 
vokes thought and lays before us at least one great factor in the 
problem of the Moslem world; because illiteracy, superstition and 
a high rate rate of infant mortality have been shown to be vitally 
and closely related in all lands.^ 


COTOTBY 

Total 

Mosleh 


(hsStatb 

POPULATIOIt 

PoPtTLATIOW 

Authobitt 

Tforth America 


11,000 


United States 

114,511,514 

11,000 

Est. based on 1920 cen- 




sus, racial statistics 

Central and South 




America 


193,429 


Argentine 

8,698,516 

7,520 

RMM 4: 314 

Brazil 

30,645,296 

100,600 

ibid. 

Chile 

3,753,723 

150 

ibid. 

Cuba 

2,889,004 

2,500 

ibid. 

Guadeloupe 

229,822 

3,200 

ibid. 

Guiana, British 

297,691 

24,800 

est. based on SYB 1922 

Dutch .... 

113,181 

15,431 

SYB 1922 

French . . . 

49,000 

1,570 

RMM 4: 314 


1 List of at}>reviations; 

6YB = Statesman’s Year Book, 1922. 

PHB = Peace Hand Bo<^; H. M. Stationery Office, 1920. 
MW = Moslem Wwld, Quarterly Eeview. 

COL = Civil Office List. 

RMM = Revue du Monde Musulman. 


3 
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COimTET 

Total 

Moslem 


OB State 

Population 

Population 

AUTHOBITr 

Jamaica 

857,921 

3,000 

est. based on SYB 1922 

Martinique 

244,439 

2,700 

RMM4: 314 

Mexico 

15,501,684 

4,453 

SYB 1922 

Paraguay 

1,050,000 

300 

RMM4: 314 

Peru 

4,620,201 

500 

ibid. 

Trinidad 

391,279 

26,000 

est. based on SYB 1922 

Uruguav 

Venezuela 

1,494,953 

2,411,952 

500 

EMM 4: 314 

Windward Is 

162,702 

205 

EMM 4: 314 

Australia 

5,436,794 

25,000 

For. Affairs 1: 139 

Polynesia 

Fiji 

Europe 

162,604 

15,000 

17,789,957 

MW 9 : 265 

Albania 

1,400,000 

830,000 

SYB 1922 

Bulgaria 

4,861,439 

672,500 

PHB 22, p. 8 

Greece 

Hungary 

5,447,077 

7,840,832 

475,000 

For. Affairs 1 : 139 

Montenegro 

450,000 

105,000 

PHB 19, p. 36 

Bumania 

17,393,149 

44,067 

SYB 1922 

Russia 

European 

93,387,923 1 

15,200,000 

Arnold Toynbee in 

Minor Areas 

21,404.745 j 

Joum. Asiatic 8oe., 
Vol. 5, parts 1, 2 

Siberia 

9,257,825 

120,000 

est. of Min. of Interior 
MW 6: 203 

Serb-Croat-Slov. State 

11,337,686 

343,370 

Census 1920 

Africa 

125,806,771 

59,444,397 


Belgian Congo 

11,008,221 

1,764,000 

est. based on report of 
Gov. 1917 and PHB 
199, p. 47 

Portuguese 

Guinea 

289,000 

100,000 

est. based on Wester- 
mann, MW 4: 150 

Mozambique 

3,120,000 

130,000 

ibid 

Spanish 

Rio de Oro 4 Adrar . 

80,000 

79,500 

est. based on PHB 124, 
p. 8 and 17 

Ifni 

20,000 

20,000 

ibid. 

Spanish Morocco.. . 

600,000 

495,000 

est. of Count Merry del 


Val, MW 10: 408 
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Couimr Total Moslem 

<» State Popttlation Population AirrHOEiTr 

Abyasinia eat. 4,000,000 eat. 2,000,000 SYB 1922 


Liberia 2,000,000 

Italian 

Eritrea 405,681 

Somaliland 650,000 

Libia 1,000,000 

Prench 

Algeria 5,800,974 

Congo 9,000,000 

Mayotte & Comores. 97,617 | 

Madagascar 3,545,575 5 

Somaliland 65,000 

West Africa 

Senegal 1,225,523 

Guinea 1,875,996 

Ivory Coast 1,545,680 

Dabomey 842,243 

Sudan 2,473,606 

Upper Volta 2,973,442 

Mauritania 261,746 

Terr, of Niger... 1,084,042 

Tunis 2,093,939 

Morocco 5,487,800 

British 

Uganda 3,071,608 

Nyasaland 1,201,519 

Egypt 12,750,918 

Sudan 3,400,000 

Kenya 2,630,000 

Tanganyika 7,659,898 

Zanzibar k Pemiba. . 196,733 

Basutoland 500,544 ' 

Bechuanaland 152,983 

Khodesia 1,735,000 

Swaziland 133,563 

Unionof So. Africa. 6,922,813 

Nigeria 16250,000 


300,000 

PHB 130, p. 20 

300,000 

PHB 126, p. 19 

650,000 

PHB 128, p. 14 

700,000 

SYB 1922 

4,979,547 

SYB 1922 

6,700,000 

est. based on PHB 108, 

p. 17 

75,000 

Westennann, MW4 : 151 

65,000 

PHB 109, p. 16 

1,225,000 

PHB 100, p. 3 

1,563,000 

est. based on PHB 103, 
p. 5 and 6 

305,000 

est. based on 1913 A.E. 
and pop. increase 

294,000 

est. based on PHB 105, 

p. 6 

1,551,000 

Annuaire de gouvt. 1922 

444,000 

ibid. 

250,000 

1,084,042 

PHB 106, p. 9 

1,889,388 

SYB 1922 

5,323,495 

ibid. 

73,000 

PMB 96, p. 53 

50,000 

est. of C. H. Patton, 
“ Lure of Africa,” p. 61 

11,658,148 

SYB 1922 

1,793,000 

Gov’t Almanac 1916 

427,000 

est. of Ii. Martin, For. 
Affairs 1 : 139 

1,276,600 

est. of C. H. Patton, 
“ Lure of Africa," p. 61 

183,600 

SYB 1922 

9,035 

COL 1913 ft pop. in- 
crease 

45,842 

SYB 1922 

10,833,000 

est. of C. H. Patton, 

“ Lure of Africa,” p. 61 
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CouNTBT Totai. Moslem 

OE State Population Pofttlation AuTHOBacrr 

Gambia 240,000 28,800 PHB 112, p. 17 

Gold Coast 2,029,760 101,400 PHB 91, p. 13 

Sierra Leone 1,403,132 300,000 COL 1913 corrected by 

pop. increase 

Togoland 1,032,125 500,000 est. based on PHB 10, 

p. 24 

Cameroons 2,649,000 578,000 est. based on Wester- 

man MW 4: 150 

Somaliland 300,000 300,000 SYB 1922 

Asia and Islands 157,336,206 

British 

Aden 4 Perim 54,923 54,000 SYB 1922 

Sokotra 4 Kuria Muria 12,000 12,000 ihid. 

Bahrein Is 110,000 109,000 ihid. 

Borneo 208,183 162,500 ibid. 

Brunei 25,454 23,900 ibid. 

Sarawak 600,000 150,000 est. of W. G. SheUa- 

bear, MW 9: 379 

Ceylon 4,504.283 302,000 SYB 1922 

Maldire Is 70,199 70,199 MW 13:67 

India 4 Dependencies 319,075,132 70,000,000 SYB 1922 est. 

Straits Settlements. 883,769 258,791 est. of W. G. SheUa- 

bear, MW 9: 379 

Fed. Malay States. . . 1,324,890 420,840 ibid. 

Protected Malay States 1,123,264 758.060 ibid. 

Cyprus 274,108 56,428 SYB 1922 

Armenian Rep 1,214,391 670,000 SYB 1921 

Azerbaijan 2,096,973 1,572,929 SYB 1922 

Georgia 2,372,403 2,300,000 est of Arnold Toynbee, 

Joum. Asiatic 8oc., 

5: Pt. 2 and 3 

(Mesopotamia 2,849,282 2,640,700 SYB 1922 

Palestine 770,000 600,000 ibid. 

Oman ■ 500,000 500,000 ibid. 

Persia 10,000,000 9,350,000 ibid. 

Siam 9,121,000 150,000 est. of W. G. Shella- 

bear, MW 9: 379 

Syria 4 Lebanon 3,400,000 3,000,000 SYB 1922 

Turkey 8,961,900 8,321,000 SYB 1922 

Arabia 3,400,000 3,400,000 im. 

China 

China Proper 411,491.940 6,433,000 

Dependencies 16,540,000 2,703,000 CSiina Cont. Committee 
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COUHTT ToEAI MoSMM 

OB State PopxJiATiorr Pofdxation AiTTHOBiTr 

Afghanistan 6,380,500 6,380,000 est. based on L. Martin, 

For. Afl., 1: 139 and 
SYB 1922 

East Indies 
Portuguese 

Timor 377,815 9,000 est. based on PHB 80, 

p. 3 and W. G. Shel- 
labear, MW 9: 379 

American 

Philippines 10,350,730 586,999 SYB 1922 

Dutch 

East Indies 49,303,321 36,000,000 est. of W. G. Shella- 

bear corrected by pop. 
increase 

French 

India 265,200 13,260 PHB 77, p. 18 

Indo-China 16,990,229 328,600 MW 8: 269 



PHONETIC LAW AND IMITATION 

E. H. Stuktevant 
Yale University 

The pkoudest achievement of linguistic science is the demon- 
stration of the existence of regular phonetic laws. For example, 
while Middle Westerners pronounce a spirant r before a conso- 
nant, as in hard, hurt, horn, natives of the Southeastern states 
speak such words without an r-sound. The loss of the r is regular 
in two respects ; it has been lost by all speakers of the dialect in 
question, and it has been lost in aU words in which it formerly 
stood before a consonant; the process exhibits regularity as be- 
tween speakers and regularity as between words. It has been 
found that change of soimd usually works in this way, and it is 
assumed by many scholars that it always and necessarily works 
thus within the limits of a single dialect, within a given period 
of time, provided the phonetic conditions of the change are fully 
taken into account. 

The reasons for this regularity are, however, not yet fuUy agreed 
upon. The matter has been discussed for more than forty years, 
and many solutions of the problem or of parts of it have been 
proposed, but there is apparently as much diversity of opinion 
now as at the beginning of the debate. In fact a distinguished 
scholar^ has remarked: "On this subject able men have made 
profound guesses, but only guesses after all.” 

The earliest attempt to explain the regularity of sound change 
was made by Herman Paul, whose Principien der Sprachgeschichte 
was published first in 1880, and in its fifth edition in 1920. Ac- 
cording to Paul * we do not acquire and retain a memory picture 
of the motory sensations involved in the pronunciation of each 
separate word, but we remember instead the motory sensations 
connected with the production of each speech sound. Conse- 
quently, whenever we utter a given speech sound, in any word, 
the same mental picture of motory sensations comes to function. 

» Sfltterlin, Werden und Wesen der Sprache, p. 34 . 

* Op. cit.,* pp. 49 ff. 
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For this reason, Paul holds that it is impossible to change a soxmd 
in one word without changing it in every other word in which it 
occurs. This is his explanation of the regularity of sound change 
as between words. Furthermore, each group of motory sensations 
is associated with a corresponding memory picture of auditory 
sensations belonging to the same speech sound. The auditory 
images are, as it were, composite photographs of sounds produced 
by aU the speakers in one’s environment. It is this fact which 
binds the several speakers of a community together and causes 
regularity as between speakers. 

For a time this theory of Paul’s seemed to be pretty generally 
accepted by the adherents of the school which held that sound 
change admits of no exception (the so-called young grammar- 
ians), but during the last twenty-five years dissent has occasionally 
been expressed,® while latterly Paul is sometimes simply ignored,* 
and even Brugmann,® in his latest treatment of the question, 
differed from Paul in several vital respects. 

Jespersen* long ago pointed out that since phonetic change 
usually affects a sound only in certain surroxmdings (e. g., in the 
South, r is lost only before a consonant and at the end of a word), 
we must assume a memory picture not for the motory sensations 
of each sound, but of each group of sounds. A similar but more 
far-reaching conclusion is necessary for phonetic reasons also. 
The movements necessary to the production of a sound differ with 
its surroundings. In pronouncing the r of part, the Middle 
Westerners must lift the tip of the tongue from the position which 
it occupies during the sound [a], namely near the middle of 
the floor of the mouth; but in pronouncing the same sound in 
horn he must lift it from a position somewhat further back, and 
at the same time he must elimin ate the rounding of the lips which 
is involved in the sound [o]. Similarly, the r position in Middle 


g. Wheeler, TAP A 32, pp. 9 f.; Herzog, Streitfragen der romanischen 
PkUologie, p. 21; Schrijnen-Fischer, Indogermanische Spra-chmissenschaft, 
p. 84. 

* E. g. Sapir, Language: an Introduction to the Study of Speech j 
Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, Development, arvd Origin. 

‘ Grundriss’ I, pp. 63 ff.; Brugmann-Thumb, Griechisehe Grammatik*, 
pp. 5ff. 

• TeduMr’s Internationale Zeitschrift, 3, pp. 206 f. 
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Western part is followed by a further eleration of the tongue-tip 
until it touches the upper gum, and at the same time the vocal 
chords cease to vibrate; but in farm, the tongue-tip is lowered, 
the lips closed, and the nasal passage opened after the production 
of the r-sound, while the vibration of the vocal chords continues. 
We must then assume a separate memory picture qf ^motory 
sensations for each sound in each of its possible combinations, and 
also for each possible variation of stress or pitch. 

Furthermore the phenomena of assimilation and dissimilation 
prove that each speech sound stands in relation to other sounds 
at a considerable distance from it. While these do not, as a rule, 
affect the actual movements of the speech organs in the produc- 
tion of the sound in question, they do modify the psychological 
state which accompanies and determines the production of the 
sound. This psychological state includes a memory picture of 
motory sensations but is more complex than that. Brugmann^ 
notes that we have completely identical phonetic conditions only 
in the case of homonyms such as Greek rptls, “three,” and rpcts, 
“ you tremble.” As a matter of fact, the surrounding words may 
influence a sound, as in many lapses, such as Kelly and Sheets for 
Shelley and Keats, and in dialectic Greek oKra> xmder the influence 
of tjTTo in counting. In short we can infer an identical psycho- 
logical basis for a given speech sound only in case a sentence is 
repeated with identical tone, accent, and tempo, and while the 
speaker is in precisely the same physiological and mental condition. 

As far as I can see, Paul’s theory is psychologically justified 
only in so far as it coincides with the law of habit. Our actions, 
whether in speech or not, tend to run in grooves to a certain ex- 
tent. But habit is a matter of association, and association is the 
basis of analogy. Clearly Paul’s followers will get little comfort 
out of building their theory of phonetic change on that foundation ! 

Even if we should grant the validity of the theory of a separate 
memory picture of motory sensations for each speech soimd, it 
does not provide a cause for phonetic change, but only an expla- 
nation for the regularity of whatever change may occur. Paul 
emphasizes the fact that speech sounds are subject to constant 
slight variations. Under ordinary conditions the average of the 


■ Brugmann-Thumb. €hi€chiscfte Grammatik* p. 9. 
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variations remaias constant, but whenever the speakers vary from 
the average in one direction more than in another, the average is 
thereby moved in that direction. Paul * leaves to the physiologists 
the investigation of the reasons for a tendency to vary in one 
direction rather than in another. 

Now it is obvious that any cause of soimd change which operates 
upon aU members of a community alike can gradually deflect pro- 
nunciation in a given direction, and the resulttag change of 
sound wiU of course be regular, whether Paul’s theory of motory 
sensation be true or false. One wonders, therefore, why Paul’s 
theory has survived so long. Not only is it demonstrably false, 
but it involves the assumption of causes of phonetic change which 
would of themselves explain the regularity of the change. 

It is quite clear that aU members of a community may be sub- 
jected to a given impulse toward phonetic change. A strong 
stress accent tends to shorten and weaken the unaccented soimds 
until they finally vanish. An example of a regular sound change 
produced in this way is the weakening of vowels in Latin under 
the influence of the prehistoric stress on initial syllables. Simi- 
larly, the rhythmic tendency operates on all speakers, and thus 
regulates the secondary accent in many languages, notably French.® 
It is likely that several other genersd characteristics of pronuncia- 
tion, such as the speed of utterance and the energy of articulation, 
may cause regular changes of soimd. All of these, however, are 
only proximate causes; we have stUl to inquire why a strong stress 
accent should develop in certain languages at certain times, why 
articulation is more rapid and more energetic in one language 
than in another, or at one time than at another. For the great 
majority of phonetic changes, moreover, we cannot name even 
such proximate causes as these. 

Hence there have been a number of attempts to explain sound- 
(hange by variations in climate, by migrations into regions with 
different climatic conditions, by differences between the vocal 
organs of the young and of the old, by the use of the habits of 


• Principien der Sprachgeschichte*, p. 65. 

*See Rousselbt, Les modificationn phonetiques, p. 135; Passy, Petite 
phonStiqve comparee, pp. 34 ff.; van Ginneken, Principes de linguistique 
pagcMlogique, pp. 295 ff. 
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articulation of one language in the pronunciation of another. E’o 
specific suggestion of this sort has been generally accepted, and 
all of those with which I am familiar have been adequately 
refuted.^" 

More insidious is the contention of Paul Passy,^^ who says: 
“ The reasons which cause the predominance of certain tendencies 
in a dialect are to be sought in the character, the conditions of 
life, the social habits, and the hereditary disposition of the com- 
munity which speaks the dialect; but on this question, we can at 
present do no more than make vague suggestions or propose un- 
certain hypotheses.” This point of view has been elaborated by 
Wimdt,^^ who insists particularly upon the ejctreme complication 
of the causes involved. While some of these unknown or partly 
known causes may operate uniformly upon all members of the 
commimity, it is perfectly clear that many of them affect only 
one speaker or a few speakers; idiosyncrasies of individuals or of 
groups of individuals are common, whereas no man has observed a 
physical or mental peculiarity common to all speakers of a direct 
which is not possessed also by speakers of neighboring dialects. 
Consequently the burden of proof rests upon those who would 
explain the regularity of phonetic change by the assumption of 
physiological and psychol(^cal factors, outside of the speech 
material itself (cf. above, p. 41), which operate uniformly upon 
a speech sound, in whatever word it occurs and whatever member 
of the community may be the speaker. 

But even if we admit their existence, they can explain only a 
part of the regular phonetic changes — ^those, namely, which occur 
by a cumulation of minimal variations so slight that they are 
severally imperceptible. Paul^® himself admits that his theory 
does not apply to those phonetic changes which take place sud- 
denly without a series of intermediate steps being possible, and he 
mentions by way of illustration metathesis, assimilation, and dis- 


See especially Oertel, Lectures on the Science of Language, pp. 194 ff., 
and Jespersen, Language, pp, 255 ff. 

£tude sur les changements phonHiques (1890), pp. 255 f. 
Vdlkerpsgchologie^, 1, 1, pp. 382 ff. 

^•Principien der Sprachgeschichte,* p. 73; cf. Sievers, Grundzuge der 
Phonetik^, pp. 269 ff.: Brugmann, Grundriss^, I, p. 64. 
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similation. Various scholars^* have listed other changes which 
do not readily admit intermediate stages, such as hw > p, my n, 
hsy s, ^y fj, Sy xy f- Herzog,^® to be sure, maintains that 
there is no such thing as a sudden change, but that all changes 
of sound represent a summation of minimal variations. It is 
probably true that a series of intermediate stages between any 
two sounds can be ima^ned. For example, kw may conceivably 
change to p by way of Jcp, and fcs to s by way of ts and ss. These 
elaborate conjectural schemes, however, seem unsatisfactory, and 
besides it is well known that sudden changes of sound do actually 
occur daily in the speech of every one of us. I refer to such lapses 
as feak and weebh for weak and feeble. Many scholars maintain 
that lapses cannot cause sound changes, but at any rate, they 
clearly show that a sudden change of sound is possible. 

Furthermore, in the ease of dissimilation, the assumption of 
gradual change will not save Herzog from the (fancied) difBculty 
whidi he is trying to avoid. For one of the two original sounds 
or sound groups remains unchanged and is ready to provoke a 
correction as soon as the change of the other has gone far enough 
to be perceptible. If we assume that the loss of aspiration in the 
first syllable of Greek was gradual, a time must neverthe- 

less have come when the two stop soimds were perceptibly different, 
and thereupon we are confronted with the same situation as if we 
assume a sudden change. In either case it is necessary to admit 
that the production of a sound perceptibly different from the one 
intended did not provoke a correction. 

But dissimilation may occur with complete regularity, as in the 
dissimilation of aspirates in Greek, which we have just used as an 
example, and in the corresponding change in Sanskrit. Paul^® 
notes the regularity of these two changes, and Brugmann^’’ is 
inclined to assume regularity for sudden changes in general. 
Paul’s theory, as we have seen, does not offer an explanation of 
such regularity, and neither does any theory which makes regular 


E. g., Sievers, loc. cit.j Porzezinski, Einleitung in die Sprachwissen- 
achaft, pp. 147 f.; Jeapersen, Language, pp. 167 f. 

^Etrexifragen der romaniachen PhUologie, p. 53. Cf. SiitterliB, Das 
Wesen der sprachlichen Gebilde, pp. 35 f. 

Prineipien der Sprachgeachichte*, p. 73. 

” Grundriaa^, I, p. 69. 
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sound changes due to some force or forces that constantly tend to 
deflect the pronunciation of a community in a given direction. 

These theories fail also to account for numerous other facts in 
phonetic history. By way of example let us examine the change 
of English [a] to [o] after [w], as in war, warm, water, and 
quart}^ Shakespeare rimes watch with match, wanting with 
granting, war with bar, warm with harm, etc. An observer of 
about the middle of the eighteenth century records the rounded 
vowel [o] in ward, warm, want, wasp, wash, watch, but the un- 
rounded vowel [a] in wabble, wad, wallop, etc. Another observer 
toward the close of the eighteenth century records the unrounded 
vowel in wash, water, wart, dwarf, and another of about the same 
date records the unrounded vowel in quality. Especially note- 
worthy is the fact that we find wash with rounded vowel about 
the middle of the century and the same word with the original 
unrounded vowel toward the close of the century. We have, tbpn, 
in English of the eighteenth century irregularity both between 
words and between speakers in r^ard to this change. In present 
day British English, on the other hand, the irre^arities have 
nearly all been eliminated. One may still hear unrounded [a] 
in qualm and possibly in a few other words; but in general the 
change has now become regular. We have a phonetic law in 
British English that [a] after [w] has become [o], except before 
back consonants and f. In American English there is still a good 
deal of irregularity. 

It is, of course, possible that this change originated in a gradual 
and uniform shift in some local dialect and that the irregularity 
which we have observed was merdy an incident of its spread to 
tte standard language of all parts of England. Our present point 
is that the irregularity in standard English of the eighteenth 
century worked out to regularity in the nineteenth century. 

The change of English [ju] to [u] after dentals has a similar 
but more compUcated history.^» After r there is no longer any 
trace of the pronunciation [ju], except in weak syllables; but in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century there was much irregu- 

“ This 18 an abridgment of the account in Jtspersen, A Modem English 
Grammar, I, pp. 316 f. 

" Jespersen, op. cit., I, pp. 381 ff. 
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larity. One writer merely condemns the pronunciation [u] as 
indolent and vulgar, but another recognizes [u] in cruciate, 
crucify, crude, true, and [ju] in crew, crucifix, cruel, etc. Like- 
wise after I preceded by another consonant the eighteenth century 
vacillation between []u] and [u] has now given way to uniformity. 
Where I is not preceded by another consonant the older pronuncia- 
tion is stm sometimes heard. Bernard Shaw makes a character 
named Lucian distinguish a fine pronunciation of his name with 
[ju] from the ordinary pronunciation with [u]. After s and z 
there is still a good deal of iuconsistency. After t, d, and n the 
older pronunciation is the common one in standard British English, 
although even in this position the change has worked out to sub- 
stantial regularity in many parts of America. 

It seems ohvious that such phenomena as these are connected in 
some way with imitation, and there are many clear cases of the 
spread of a new sound by imitation. Bremer describes the 
spread of Saxon 6 (from M. H. G. ou) in Vogtland, where it is 
supplanting the native a in such words as Kofman (Kaufmann) 
and lofn (laufen). Attic rr for general Greek ao- (from »tj, xL rj, 
and Sj) seems to have spread to the neighboring dialects of 
Euboea and Boeotia, and from Boeotia to Thessaly, long before 
Attic began its career as a common language for the Greek world.*" 

Trautmamn^® undertook to show that the uvular r of French 
and German originated in Paris in the seventeenth century and 
spread from that one centre. It is far from certain that he is 
correct in this generalization ; but his remarks about the gradual 
spread of the new sound in certain rural districts of Germany are 
extremely valuable. In 1880 he investigated the matter in 49 
villages within three hours of Leipzig. He found that all the 
children used uvular r, many people from thirty to fifty years old 
used both uvular and lingual r, while very few persons over fifty 
used only uvular r. The farther from the city he went, the more 


*“ Ca^el Byron, p. 37. 

** Beitrage zur Geographic der deutschen Mundarten, p. 13. 

®*See Buck, Greek Dialects, p. 65; Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Gram- 
matik*, pp. 114f. 

“Anglia, Z, pp. 204 ff. 

** See Jespersen, The Articulation of Speech Sounds, pp. 72 ff.; Delbriick, 
Annalen der 'Naturphilosophie, 1, pp. 302 f. 
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frequent lingual r became. While Trautmann was a student in 
the Gymnasium at Eisleben, the older people of the village aU 
used lingual r. But his schoolmates used uvular r, and insisted 
upon it so strenuously that Trautmann often had to defend his 
lingual r with his fists. 

In view of these and many similar facts, it is not strange that 
certain scholars have assigned imitation a prominent role in pho- 
netic change. As early as 1879, Osthoff^® mentioned imitation 
as an important factor. Five years later, Friedrich Muller 
suggested the parallelism between fashion and phonetic law. But 
he found few followers, because phonetic change was supposed to 
take place without the consciousness of the speakers, while fashion 
was thought to spread by intentional and self-conscious imitation. 
Since the appearance of Tarde’s great work on imitation*^ it is 
clear both that imitation may he unconscious quite as well as 
conscious, and that the distinction between unconscious and con- 
scious imitation is of little importance. Building upon the foun- 
dation laid by Tarde, OerteP® made imitation solely responsible 
for the spread of phonetic change through the co mmuni ty, He 
thus accoimted for its regularity as between speakers. 

Oertel did not attempt to account for the regularity of phonetic 
law as between words. A change of meaning or an analogical 
change of sound spreads by imitation to all members of the com- 
munity without affecting any word but the one in which it origi- 
nates. Why, then, do certain changes of sound spread from word 
to word until they include every instance of the original sound or 
sound group under certain phonetic conditions ? The answer to this 
question was given by Wheeler in a paper read before the American 
Philological Association in 1901.='* When one hears an uufamiUnr 
pronunciation of a famihar word, one gets a double sound image. 

Das physiologische und psychologische Moment in der sprachlichen 
Formenhildung, pp. 20 If. 

’•Techmer’s Internationale Zeitschrift, 1, p. 213. 

Les lots de Vimitation, translated by Mrs. Parsons under the title 
JjQics of Imitation. 

Lectures on the Study of Language, pp. 134-188 and especially 269-273. 

TAPA 32, pp. 5 ff. Wheeler s article has been cited with approval by 
Thurneysen, Die Etymologic, pp. 17, 35; Delbruck, Annalen der Natur- 
philosophie, 1, pp. 299 f. ; Einleitung in das Stadium der indogermanischen 
Spracheip, p. 158; Jespersen, Language, p. 293. 
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If he comes to imitate the new sound, either from a deliberate 
preference or simply because man tends to harmonize with his 
environment, that involves choosing the new as against the old. 
When familiar associations suggest the old sound in certain words, 
one nevertheless produces the new sound which has been heard in 
these words. It may therefore happen that when the old sound 
is about to be spoken in another word the new sound will suggest 
itself, although it has never been heard in that word. Thus addi- 
tional words tend to be affected as the change spreads from 
speaker to speaker, until aU possible words and all the speakers 
of the conmnmity have gone over to the new fashion. 

Wheeler worked out his theory in connection with the variation 
between [u] and [ju] after a dental in American English. “ In 
my own native dialect,” he says (p. 14), “I pronounced new as 
[nu].®" I have found myself in later years inclined to say [nju], 
especially when speaking carefully and particularly in public; so 
also [tjuzdi]. There has developed itself in connection with these 
and other words a dual sound image [u] and [ju] of such validity 
that whenever [u] is to be formed after a dental (alveolar) ex- 
plosive or nasal, the alternative [ju] is likely to present itself and 
create the effect of momentary uncertainty. Less frequently than 
in new and Tuesday, the [j] intrudes itself in tune, duty, due, 
dew, tumor, tube, tutor, etc.; but under special provocation I am 
liable to use it in any of these, and have even caught myself, when 
in a mood of utmost precision, passing beyond the bounds of 
imitative adoption of the new sound over into self-annexed terri- 
tory, and creating [dju] (do) and [tju] {two).” 

Similar cases of ‘'over-correction” are common wherever 
speakers of dialect learn a standard language. Many American 
dialects have final unaccented [i] for standard English [a] in 
such words as America, Indiana, Nebraska, piano, sofa; and the 
correction of this pronunciation leads many to say [doib] for 
doiiy, [praera] for prairie, [mizura] for Missouri, [sinsinsete] for 
Cincinnati, etc. Berliners who normally use [j] for standard 
German [g] “wiU sometimes, when trying to talk correctly, say 
getzt, gahr for jetzt, An Alemannian child who learns 


•“ I have sul«tituted for Wheeler's symbols those used elsewhere in this 
article. 

•‘Jespersen, Language, p. 294. 
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standard German has to substitute the diphthong [ai] for dialectic 
[i-] in many words, and consequently most of them say [papair] 
for Papier, or the like.^^ In the first century before Christ stand- 
ard Latin pronunciation distinguished the aspirates of Greek loan- 
words from the native Latin fortes, and the effort to acquire this 
pronunciation led to the use of aspirates in certain Latin words, 
such as pulcher, Cethegus, triumphus. The Arrius of Catullus’ 
famous epigram (Lxxxiv) even said chommodaP Similarly the 
reaction against rustic d for Urban Latin au led Vespasian to call 
a certain Florus Flaurus, and induced the epigraphical forms 
scauria for aKinpla and austia for ostia.^* 

The process is not confined to the learning of a standard lan- 
guage; it is likely to occur wherever a speaker imitates an un- 
accustomed pronunciation. Particularly instructive is the case, 
reported by Grammont,^' of a two-year-old boy whose speech was 
otherwise fairly correct, but who, in conversation with his younger 
sister, regularly employed [j] for [r], because she made this 
substitution in certain words. 

But, say those who will not desert the dogmas of the “ young 
grammarians,” all this material is totally irrelevant; it belongs 
in the chapter on dialect mixture, and has no bearing upon the 
change of sound in the normal development of a language.®® One 
must admit, of course, that any such process may be called dialect 
mixture. Even the two-year-old who accommodated his speech to 
that of his younger sister may be said to have adopted her dialect 
with variations, and whenever a new pronunciation arises from 
any source or cause whatever we may say that we have a new 
dialect. Schuchardt,®’^ probably the greatest of all the opponents 
of the “young grammarians,” says, “I assume language mixture 
even within the most homogeneous linguistic commtuiity.” 
Brugmann ®® notes that one cannot satisfactorily define the limits 


” Thurneysen, Die Etymologie, p. 17. 

** Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, pp. 70 ff. 
"Sturtevant, op. ciU, pp. 5817. 

Melanges linguistiques offerta d A. Jfeillet, p. 79. 

•* So Leonard Bloomfield, AJP 43, p. 372. 

Cher die Lautgeaetze, p. 16. 

** Grundrisi^, I, pp. 70 f.; Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik*, 
p. 10; cf, Wechasler, Gieht es Lautgeaetze* Festgabe fur Suchier, pp. 520 ff. 
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of a dialect, and that the influence of one individual’s speech upon 
another’s is not essentially different from the influence of the 
speech of one group upon that of another. 

Even if we had to assume contact of two fairly distinct dialects 
in order to explain regular sound change, that would cause no 
diflSculty. In every commimity there are two or more class dia- 
lects, and, even in so uniform a linguistic area as the United 
States, one need not travel far to detect some differences of pro- 
nunciation. In earlier times dialectic divergence was undoubtedly 
greater and the dialectic units much smaller than at present.*® 
Not only does the intensified intercourse of modern times make 
possible the spread of common languages over enormous regions, 
but it also tends to check the splitting of local dialects. Formerly 
dialect mixture was therefore even more common than it is today. 

Dialect mixture, however, is not the only possible source of the 
double auditory image which leads to the spread of a change from 
word to word. In Southern England and in New England final r 
is lost before an initial consonant but retained before an initial 
vowel of the next word,*® so that many words have two forms, as 
here below [hia bilou] — here and there [hior on 8co] , dear Paul 
[dio pol] — dear Ann [dior sen], better paid [beta peid] — better off 
[betor of], more meat [mo mit] — more of that [mor ov Sset], 
far west [fa west] — far away [far owei]. The double image thus 
acquired often induces an unetymological r after final vowels when 
the next word begins with a vowel, as in idear of, lawr of, etc. 
The process can be stated in the form of a problem in proportion, 
just as though it were due to analogy ; [hio] -f- consonant : 
[hiar] -|- vowel == [aidio] -|- consonant : faidior] vowel. The 
difference from ordinary analogy is that the meaning of the words 
does not come into play. We have here a case of purely formal 
analogy." 

As a new pronunciation spreads from word to word there may 
come a time when the old pronunciation is too rare to give ade- 
quate practice in forming the sound group concerned, and so a 


’• The contrary has sometimes been assumed. See e. g., Bloomfield, 
AJP 5, p. 182, and cf. Wheeler, TAP A 32, pp. 11 flF. 

*“ Jespersen, A ilodem English Grammar, I, pp. 370 ff. 

** Cf. Schuchardt, Cier die Jjautgesetze_ pp. 7 f. 
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generation grows up which finds that sound group difficult.** 
Thereupon the new sound is substituted for the old in all its 
occurrences, just as one who learns a foreign language substitutes 
his familiar articulations for those of the foreign language. The 
sound group [rju] under the accent was formerly common in 
English, but it is no longer habitual and we can produce it only 
with some difficulty. It is scarcely conceivable that the group 
should be discovered in any word in present day Engli^, unless 
in some local dialect which may have retained it in a number of 
words. 

We cannot maintain, however, that the spread of a sound from 
word to word must always reach this goal. In the conflict be- 
tween the new pronunciation and the old, the old may finally 
prevail,** so that the net result of the process is to leave things 
as they were. An excellent example of this is furnished by the 
history of aspirates in Latin, to which we alluded above .(p. 48). 
After aspiration had become so common that even Cicero felt 
compelled to say pulcher, Cethegus, triumphus, and Carthago, the 
tendency shortly set in the other direction. Quintilian implies 
that the pronunciation was less common in his day than it had 
been, and Aulus CeUius cites several words with aspirates from the 
“ancients.” The Romance languages show no traces of the phe- 
nomenon. In this case, then, no less than when a new articulation 
drives out an old, the disfavored pronunciation was banished from 
the language, and there was no chance for an exception to the law. 

In French of the sixteenth century there was an extensive con- 
fusion between r and z (t. e., s between vowels).** Our authori- 
ties preserve more examples of the change from r to z than of z 
to r; but they give also several instances of the reactionary (cor- 
rective) change. Thus pere and mere became pese and mese, but 
cousin became courin. The temporary confusion was ended by the 
re-establishment of the original distinction, but one word at least 
has survived in both forms; chaise beside chaire owes its z to the 
sixteenth century confusion. Similarly the confusion of v and w 


On the importance of habit in the production of speech sounds, se© 
Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language, pp. 218 ff. 

So Sievers, Grundzuge der Phonetik^, p. 268. 

“ See XjTop, Grammaire historique de la langue Francois^, I, pp. 346 ff. 
and references. 
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in Cockney English of the early nineteenth century" has been 
ended and both consonants are used by Cockneys as by other 
English speakers. It would have been possible for one or more 
words permanently to get a new form in the course of such devel- 
opment, but none has been observed. 

There are, then, two ways in which phonetic change is known 
to become regular. (1) When a speaker is familiar with two 
different pronunciations of a word or a group of words he is likely 
to extend the variation to other words in which he has never heard 
it; that is, he will substitute pronunciation B for prommciation A 
in words in which only pronunciation A has hitherto been heard, 
or else he will extend pronunciation A in a similar way. Such 
variation continues until either the new pronunciation or the old 
has become nearly or quite universal — quite universal if the dis- 
favored sound or sound group becomes unusual. Such a double 
sound image is most frequently acquired by dialect mixture, but it 
may result from the imitation of any individual peculiarity of 
pronunciation, and in some cases it may come from sentence 
doublets. 

(2) A strong stress accent, rapid or energetic articulation, and 
some other general features of pronunciation tend to produce 
certain gradual changes in all members of a linguistic community. 
No doubt some speakers yield to such tendencies more readily than 
others, hut constant intercourse tends to hold aU speakers of a 
dialect together. We may assume that imder an impulse of this 
sort an entire community may undergo a change simultaneously, 
but there is no reason for supposing that it is a common occur- 
rence. Furthermore, the underlying cause, i. e., the accent or 
the mode of articulation, must have originated in a regular change 
of sound, and, as far as we know, there was no way in which this 
could spread from speaker to speaker and from word to word, ex- 
cept by imitation in the manner sketched above. 

If we are right in our explanation of the regularity of sotmd 
change, it is necessary to modify certain statements about phonetic 
law which have been often repeated. In the first place, it is not 
true that phonetic changes must take place vrithout the knowledge 
of the speakers. It is perfectly clear that while they were going on 


“ Jesperaen, A Modem English Grammar, I, pp. 385 f. 
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some of the changes described above were known to some at least 
of the speakers concerned. We have actual records from English 
writers of the eighteenth century of the variation between [wa] 
and [wo], and of the variation between [ju] and [n] in classes 
of words in which the change is now complete and regular. The 
whole process is a matter of imitation, and, as with imitation itself, 
the self-consciousness of the subject, while quite possible, is alto- 
gether irrelevant. It does not follow that we must return to the 
teleological conceptions of the early comparative philologists. It 
is still true that no new pronunciation is purposely originated; we 
are here discussing only the spread of speech sounds, or secondary 
change, as Oertel has well named it. 

In the second place, it is quite possible for the requirement of 
intelligibility to hinder the spread of a new articulation.'*® This 
does not mean that a speaker says to himself : “ I will not pro- 
nounce thus and so, because I may not be understood.” He will 
at first use the new pronunciation as well where it causes the loss 
of a useful linguistic distinction as elsewhere ; but when he is not 
understood and is asked to repeat his sentence, he will substitute 
the alternative pronunciation. Whenever in the rough and ready 
experimentation that all speaking involves one of ■two alternative 
pronunciations proves to carry the meaning and the other not, 
there can be no question which will finally be preferred. 

This change of theory does not imply any great deviation from 
the present practice of all historical grammarians. It is customary 
to say that the <7 of Greek IXwa, etc., was restored by the analogy 
of fStiia, etc., where <r was regularly preserved. It is more 

likely that the a of eAwa was preserved from change by the andogy 
of aorists from consonant stems and by the need of <7 to make the 
forms readily inteUigible. Quite possibly the need to be understood 
has in some cases operated without the assistance of analogy, but 
I do not know of such a case. 

In the third place, exceptions to phonetic laws are possible. If 
a phonetic change virtually banishes a sound or a sound group from 
a dialect, it cannot survive in a few words; such a phonetic law 


** So Jespersen, Techmcr’s Internationale Zeitschrift, 3, pp. 203 f., Lan- 
gnage, p. 287; Scchehaye, Programme et methodes de la linguistique 
theorique, pp. 175 ff. Cf. Sapir, Language, pp. 196 ff. 
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may not have exceptions. Bnt an abortive phonetic change may 
leave some traces in the shape of words which show an irregular 
(sporadic!) change. Jespersen" lists several fairly clear ex- 
ceptions to phonetic law, and they must apparently be explained 
in some such way as we employed above for French chaise. 

There is, however, perfectly sound reason why we must retain 
the strict method which was brought to its full development by the 
“ young grammarians.” Except where the linguistic record is 
particularly full, as it is for the more important European lan- 
guages in recent centuries, it is impossible to trace any but the 
regular phonetic developments. Undoubtedly there have always 
been exceptional changes alongside of these; but we cannot detect 
them with the means now available. Consequently no etymology 
can be considered plausible if it involves an exception to a pho- 
netic law, unless the word in question can be traced back by a 
practically complete record to a point before the irregularity arose. 
Thus we can trace French chaise back to the time of its derivation 
from chaire, and Modem High German Neffe with short vowel to 
a period prior to the lengthening of short accented vowels which 
were not followed by two or more consonants. 

The foregoing remarks have been restricted to the share which 
imitation has in making phonetic change regular. It has not 
seemed necessary to examine Sapiris theory of “ drift,” or 
Jespersen’s " revival of the old doctrine that phonetic change is 
largely due to the universal human tendency to avoid effort. Both 
of ihese theories are attractive and they are entirely in harmony 
wildi the views here set forth ; but it seemed simpler not to bring 
them into the discussion. 


Language, p. 295. 

" Language, pp. 157 ff. 
*• Language, pp. 261 ff. 




TAK-KU A FEMALE DEITY 

Edward Chieea 
UiavEBsiTT OF Pennstlvania 

In the issue of the AJSL for April 1933 appeared a critical 
note by Langdon entitled “ Tag-tug a Male Deity.” The article 
opens in this way ; “ An effort has been made in certain articles 
to prove, on the basis of a late Assur Syllabary, that the ancient 
deified king Tag-tug or Dtu was a female.” 

I had published in the AJSL for October 1933 an article en- 
titled : “ A Sumerian Tablet Eelating to the Fall of Man,” in 
which I referred to the Assur syllabary and also denied the possi- 
bility of any connection between ‘*TAK-KU and ‘*Ziu-suddu. 
Since this last affirmation appears to have been objectionable to 
Langdon, I have good reason to believe that his note is especially 
aimed at me. In any case, I am of the opinion that ** TAK-KTJ 
was a woman and that ^Ziu-suddu had no closer relationship to 
her than that which we all have with our mother Eve. 

In my article in the AJSL I had not embarked upon a dis- 
cussion of this subject because I fully believed that, in the face 
of later evidence, Langdon would abandon his earlier stand. In 
the present state of Sumerian knowledge, I do not think it is fair 
to reproach a writer for views he may have expressed years before, 
especially when new documents have appeared which have given 
additional help toward the right interpretation. In order that we 
may not ignore all later evidence, let us review all the facts in the 
case. 

Attention was first called to ^ TAK-KU when this personage was 
found mentioned in a legendary tablet which Langdon misnamed 
“The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and Fall of Man.” 
As we all know, one of the characteristics of the Sumerian lan- 
guage is that it generally fails to differentiate between masculine 
and feminine genders. I am therefore greatly surprised when I 
find Langdon asserting that “ in the Epic of Paradise « Tag-tug 
is invariably referred to as a man. We find him addressed as 
nu-gis-sar or nukaribu ‘gardener.’ The scribe would have indi- 
cated the gender if he meant ‘ female gardener.’ ” 
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Now, in the case of a well-known personage like TAK-KU, 
this is just what the scribe would not have done. Langdon has 
read too much Sumerian not to know this, and I th i nk that, on 
second thought, he will be very glad to take back his statement. 
But stni more shaky is his second assertion that in the Epic 
** TAK-KU is referred to as “ this pious son of man.” The line 
which he quotes is badly destroyed and his translation, which is 
more than doubtful, rests entirely on his own interpretation of the 
tablet. But even granting, for the sake of argument, both trans- 
lation and reference, this would not help him at all in proving his 
point. 

There is in the " Epic ” only one expression which might give 
us a clue toward determining whether ^ TAK-KU was a man or a 
woman, and that is the appellative sal-m-ditn, was sometimes 
follows the name of this personage. I believe that sal has to be 
translated “ the woman.” But, be that as it may, I am quite safe 
in asserting that the Epic leaves this question absolutely xmsettled. 

Things were at this point when Schroeder published two sylla- 
baries from Assur (Keilschrifttexte verschiedenen Inhalts, III, 63. 
65) which give the equation ^ T AK-KU = mdrat ^anim, t. e. 
“ ** TAK-KU = the daughter of the god Ann.” What marvel that 
scholars have accepted this statement as the first and only evidence 
on this obscure point? But Langdon brushes this aside without 
hesitation. He tells us that “the evidence of this syllabary ob- 
viously rests upon a false copy of the Assur scribe. In the Weld- 
Blundell Collection of the Ashmolean Museum there is an earlier 
copy of the syllabary in question which has ** nin-tag-tug = marat 
Anvm.” 

But is Langdon certain that the statements of the Assur sylla- 
baries “ obviously ” rest upon a scribal error ? As a general rule, 
I do not like to charge the poor scribes with too many sins. I 
always start with the assumption that an error is more likely to 
be found in the interpretation than in the text. Have we here a 
textual error or an error of judgment? 

If we had two absolutely identical lists of names and in one of 
them we found ^TAK-KU while the other had <* NIN-TAK-KU, 
all the rest of the lists being alike, the first and most natural in- 
ference would be that we are confronted by two variant spellings 
of the same name. I have prepared for publication hundreds of 
such lists and have always classed such differences in writing as 
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variants, witliout accusing either scribe of error. In fact, such 
variants are alvrays welcome for the help they generally give in 
the interpretation of the words in question. 

All other things being equal, the difference in the syUaharies 
would simply prove that ^ TAK-KTJ and ** NIN-TAK-KU are one 
and the same person. But the first natural inference is greatly 
corroborated by the fact that both ^ TAK-KTJ and * ]ST1T-TAK-KL) 
are followed by the same appellative “ daughter of Anu.” If they 
were husband and wife, as Langdon wants to make them, how 
could both of them be “ daughters ” of the same god? 

Langdon accuses the Assur syllabaries of error, but does not 
point out where the error is. It cannot certainly be in the explana- 
tory column which reads “daughter of Anu,” because that is the 
same in aU syllabaries. The error must therefore be in the omis- 
sion of the NIN, so that the Assur text should have read, like the 
Weld-BlundeU syllabary, ^ NIN-TAK-KU = marat * anitn. 

If this be so, why reproach scholars for not having recognized 
the fact that the Assur texts contained an error? No one knew 
of the existence of this * NTN-TAK-KU before, while *TAK-KU 
was already known. How could one change the known into the 
unknown form? But there is more. In my article in the AJ8L 
I had called attention to an unpublished list of gods (CBS 11889) 
belonging to the Nippur collection and there *TAK-KU is found, 
but not followed by his supposed wife. The list is certainly old, 
dating about 2200 B. c. Does Langdon want to change that dso 
to * NIN-TAK-KU, and thus exclude * TAK-KTJ from all ^Ua- 
baries, substituting for his name that of his supposed wife? 

But aU this he ignores, because he would establish a status for 
his newly-discovered goddess: “The new syllabaries prove that 

Tag-tug was associated with a woman, at any rate by the theolo- 
gians, and when they devised a wife for him her name was natur- 
ally * Nin-tag-tug, or Belit Tagtug, ‘the mistress Tag-tug.’” 
This statement would have been perfectly justified if his new sylla- 
bary read: 

^TAK-KU 

^ EIN-T AK~KJJ DAM-BI-SAL = m,arai ** anim. 

Unfortunately for his argument the new syllabary has only 
* NIN-TAK-KU = mdrat arwn, and this is too small a founda- 
tion for aU his inferences. 
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The name * If IN -T AK-K U does not appear to be the original 
name of the wife of ** TAK-KU, still granting, for the sake of 
argument, ^TAK-KU to be a man. Langdon himself felt the 
objection when he qualified his statement by saying that this wife 
had been devised for him by the theologians. If, as the name 
suggests, <* NIN-TAK-KU had such little individuality of her 
own as to be simply called by the name of her supposed husband, 
then we should expect his name to precede her own in all sylla- 
baries. 

Moreover, if she was really so unimportant, why call her the 
daughter of the god Anu, the greatest of the gods? And what 
greater honor could the “ husband ” possess ? And why relegate 
** TAK-KU to the condition of “ prince consort ” when it is he 
alone, and not his wife, that is met with in old legends ? And if, 
as Langdon admits, this wife has probably been devised for him 
by the late theologians, to which of the two originally belonged 
the appellative “ daughter of Anu ” ? Certainly not to the wife, 
who had not yet been devised. 

It is of course possible to credit the theologians also with the 
invention of the relationship to Anu of this newly-invented 
^ NIN-TAK-KU. Kings and heroes have been deified quite often, 
and have become members of the regular pantheon. But these 
personages had really existed, at least in legend, and had done 
something worthy of recognition. But what would be the purpose 
in deifying a newly invented goddess? 

It would, on the other hand, be perfectly logical to suppose 
that the theologians wanted to claim a divine origin for TAK-KU 
and that originally he was not considered to have been in any 
special relationship with Anu. And, after all, is Langdon certain 
that * NIN-TAK-KU must be the wife of ^TAK-KU? Is 
'NIN-IB the wife of ‘‘IB? If the name of a god begins with 
the element NIN all we can deduce from the fact is that the name 
is probably feminine, or was originally feminine. 

All things considered, I do not think there is any error in either 
one of the two syllabaries in question, and I note with satisfaction 
the new variant ^NIN-TAK-KU ==* TAK-KU. I find here ad- 
ditional proof, if any were needed, that I was right in claiming 
* TAK-KU to be a female deity. 

After all this, the identification of TAK-KU with *Ziu-suddu, 
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the hero of the Sumerian deluge story, naturally falls of itself. 
We cannot identify a woman with a man. But let us see if this 
identification would have any possihility of standing, irrespective 
of any question of difference in sex. 

As I had occasion to point out, TAK-KIJ was first known in 
the so-called Epic of Paradise. It is manifestly impossible to 
discuss here in detail Langdon’s interpretation of the tablet as 
against those of practically all other scholars. I may simply note 
that a worse misnomer for the tablet could not have been found. 
Langdon calls it : “ The Epic of Paradise, the Mood and the Fall 
of Man.” Let us begin with the article. How does Langdon 
know that this is the only epic treating of these subjects ? At least 
the ‘‘Ziu-suddu legend was already well known, and indications 
of the existence of the Paradise and Fall stories were not lacking. 
Can we speak now of “the” Sumerian creation story? Secondly, 
the tablet contains nothing of epic character: it is pure legend. 
And as for the three chief points of interest, the Paradise, Deluge 
and Fall of Man, we may discuss them summarily. 

If we mean by Paradise a place where humanity enjoyed perfect 
bliss, as in the traditional view of the Garden of Eden before the 
Fall, then I am certain that in Langdon’s tablet we have no de- 
scription of Paradise. Moreover, as far as we know, the Baby- 
lonians did not believe in a Paradise of that kind, but thought 
that humanity had started in a savage condition. And we can go 
a step further and say that such an idea of Paradise did not even 
exist among the Hebrews, because the biblical account, when ex- 
amined carefully, differs greatly from its original interpretation 
(cf. my article in the Outlook for Jan. 3, 1923). 

I have granted to Langdon that in his tablet there is a refer- 
ence to the Fall; but this is only a question of personal interpre- 
tation, because the tablet is broken at that very interesting point. 
But, in order to find in the tablet a reference to the deluge, 
Langdon has to force the meaning of very clear and well pre- 
served passages. Jastrow was the first to point out that the period 
of nine months, instead of referring to the duration of the deluge, 
clearly points to the period of pregnancy in woman, and that the 
whole “ deluge ” episode resolves itseK into a fertilization myth 
by the marriage of two gods (cp. ‘ Sumerian Views of B^;innings,’ 
in AJSL, Jan. 1917). 
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Once the existence of a Deluge episode in Langdon's tablet is 
denied, the last line of defense for the proposed identification 
naturally goes. The first had been abandoned long ago. In the 
form tag-tug Langdon wanted to find a reduplication of the sign 
tug, which means nahu “ to pacify.” The name Noah comes from 
the same root, hence the two names are identical. So many have 
been the objections to this argument that Langdon has wisely 
withdrawn it. Why not then take back also the strange statement 
that Noah was the protagonist of the fall? If mankind had not 
yet, in the days of Noah, eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge, then the very motive for sending a deluge would have been 
wanting. 

But Langdon ignored another bit of evidence which would have 
been decisive, had he given it due consideration. If <* TAK-KTJ 
is the hero of the deluge, he cannot also be the protagonist of the 
Fall, granting this to have occurred at the very beginning of 
human history. That would give us the deluge immediately after 
the Pall, that is at a time when there was no sinful mankind to be 
destroyed, except the first progenitors who are supposed to have 
escaped in a boat. 

And we have actual proof that TAK-KU was the first reason- 
ing human being, mentioned at the very beginning of human his- 
tory. In a legendary tablet published by Prof. Barton {Baby- 
lonian Inscriptions, No. 11) we have again a description of con- 
ditions as they existed at the very beginning. Here, however, the 
language is less poetical and much plainer, so that there is no 
doubt that, when ® TAK-KU enters upon the scene, there existed 
no domesticated animals and no cultivated plants. Human beinp 
appear to have roamed about with the animals in a savage con- 
dition, and it is to ^TAK-KU that credit is given for beginning 
the work of civilization. I have been fortunate in finding several 
other tablets which complete and continue that very interesting 
story, but what Prof. Barton had published should have been suffi- 
cient to prove to Langdon that ^ TAK-KU had nothing to do with 
^Ziu-suddu. 

Summing up the argument I maintain that ‘‘TAK-KU is a 
female deity because: (1) Two Assyrian syllabaries clearly state 
that she is the daughter of the god Anu. (2) The Weld-Blundell 
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Syllabary gives Tis a secondary form of her name composed with 
the element NIN. 

I also deny any coimection between * TAK-KU and ^ Ziu-suddu, 
the hero of the Deluge, for the following reasons : (1) There is no 
mention of the Deluge in Langdon’s tablet, and therefore there is 
no basis for the identification. (2) It is illogical to place the Pall 
and the Deluge episodes at the same period of time. (3) '*TAK- 
KD is a woman and Ziu-suddu a man. 

To make his work complete, Langdon in his note identifies 
^ NIN-TAK-KU, the supposed wife of ** TAK-KXT, with the wife 
of •‘Ziu-suddu. This can be disposed of very briefly, because all 
the arguments which have been brought against the first identifi- 
cation are valid against the second. Add to this that 
TAK-KU, being a creation of the late theologians, cannot have 
been the wife of an historical personage, and that we happen to 
know precisely nothing about this Mrs. •‘Ziu-suddu. What good 
would it do to identify anyone with her? 



CONTEIBUTIONS TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
MANICHAEISM 

A. V. Williams Jackson 

Columbia UsnvEESirr 

1. RamratQkh as a Designation of the Mother of Life. 

In Manicbaeism we are familiar with the figure of the great 
mother-goddess, the Mother of Life (or, more exactly. Mother of 
the Living), who is found likewise in the earlier Gnostic systems J 
The triune relationship of a Father God, Mother Goddess, and Son 
is recognizable, and is familiar elsewhere.^ In the Greek and Tia tin 
writings dealing with the Keligion of Mini and in the Gnostics 
the mother is spoken of as y M^njp Mater Vitae (or as 

17 M^njp tUv ZfiiTw, Mater Viventium) In the Syriac scholia by 
Theodore bar Khoni, when treating of Manicbaeism, she is also 
alluded to several times as the ‘Mother of Life’ (or ‘Mother of 
the Living’), Emma Hayye*; and in the Arabic chapter on 
Mani’s teaching in an-Nadim’s Fihrist she is called both the ‘ Mo- 
ther of Life’ {Umm-al-Eayah) and ‘Mother of the Living’ 
( Umm-al-Ahya’) .* 

When the remains of actual Manichaean documents were dis- 
covered, a score or more years ago in the Oasis of Turfan, Eastern 
Turkistan, it was interesting to find among these Fragments in 
several languages allusions to this divine mother. Thus, in the 
Fragments which are written in the Middle Persian form that is 


^ Bearding the latter point consult Bousset, Haupiprobleme der Gnosis, 
p. 1-83; idem, art. ‘Gnosticism,’ in Eneycl. Brit, 12. 155-156; and also art. 
‘Great Mother of the Gods’ (by G. Showerman, Encycl. Brit. 12. 401-403). 

’Cf. Cumont, Recherches sur le ManichHsme, 1. 15, n. 1. 

•See Hegemonius, Acta Archelai, 7. 3 (ed. Beeson, p. 10) ; Epiphanius, 
De Haeresibus, 26, ch. 10, in Migne, Patrolog. Graec. vol. 41, col. 348; 
Irenaeus, Contra Haereses, 1. 30. 2 (ref. to Mater Viventium in connection 
with the Ophites), in Migne, Patrolog. Graec. vol. 7, col. 695; consult 
Bewisobre, Eistoire de Manichfe, 2. 313, n. 7 ; Cumont, Recherches, 1. 14- 
15; Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, 2. 293, n. 1. 

‘See Pognon, Inscriptions Mandates, p. 127, 128, 129 (text), p. 185, 
188, 189 (transl.) ; cf. Cumont, p. 14, 25, 33. 

•See Flfigel, Mani, p. 59, line 1 and p. 70, line 8 (text), cf. p. 91, 100 
(transl.). 
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commonly known as Turfan Pahlavi, her name appears as Madar 
‘i Zindagan or Zindagan Madar, lit. ‘ Mother of the Living.’ * 
Similarly, in the old Turkish Manichaean Fragments from Khocho 
she is termed the ‘ Mother Goddess,’ 6g T{a)ngrL'’ Furthermore, 
in the Chinese Manichaean Treatise found in the Grottoes of Tun- 
Huang, she is called the ‘ Excellent Mother,’ Shan-mu (or Chan- 
mou, according to the French transliteration) .* 


• See P. W. K. Muller, Handschrifien-reste in Estrangelo-schrift aus 
Turfan, Zweiter Teil (Ahh. Kgl. Preusa. Akad. Berlin, 1904) for (the fol- 
lowing references. Fragments, M. 300, line 3 (= Muller, 2. p. 47) MSdar 
‘i Zindagan; M. 4d, line 8 ( = Mu. 2. p. 55) Zindagan Madar; likewise 
M. 12c = M. 172, 1. 13 (=Mu. 2. p. 25 = p. 101, 102) simply Madar. 

’ See A. von Le Coq, Turkische Manichaica aus Chotscho, I, III (AKPAk. 
Berlin, 1912, 1922) for the following references. Frag. T. II, D. 173 b. 
recto line 17, and verso 1. 1 ( = Le Coq, 1. p. 13, 14) Og T{a)ngri; also 
T. M. 291 recto(?) line 11 ( = Le Coq, 3. p. 7) Og T{a)ngTi. Kefer also 
to the discussion below (No. 2, Addendum) regarding Ogutmis Og in T. II. 
D. 176 recto line 14 (==Le Coq, 3. p. 15). 

• See Chavannes and PeUiot, Un Traits manichSen retrouv^ en Chine, in 
Journal Aaiatique, 1911, p. 511, with note 1, and p. 515, 525, Being inter- 
ested in understanding the force and meaning of the first word (Shan) 

I have asked for information from my kind Sinologist friends. Professor 
Pelliot personally tells me that there is no doubt that ahan (‘chan’) is 
an attribute of the Mother, and he translates by ‘la Mbre excellente.’ I 
have furthermore had the advantage of conferring with my Chinese pupil, 
Mr. Ti-Shan Hsu, regarding the pregnsint signification of this adjective. 
Mr. Hsfi informs me that the meaning of ahan was * auspicious,’ and he 
adds that in the first Chinese dictionary (Shoh-wen), written early in the 
Han Dynasty, the word is given with the explanation ‘ auspicious ’ ( see 
Shoh-wen Ch’ai Tze, vol. 2, p. 13 b, Shanghai, 1923, Chung Hwa Bode Com- 
pany) . He furthermore tells me that in the Great Dictionary of the Chinese 
public, Shanghai, 1915, under the division “k’ou” (‘mouth’) there are 
numerous meanings recorded as appearing in the Classics. The common- 
est ones (listed with their sources) are the following: ‘ (1) Happy, (2) 
Excellent, (3) Good, (4) Virtuous, (5) Peaceful, (6) Merciful, (7) Great, 
(9) Pleasing, (14) Friendly.’ Mr. Thomas F. Carter, my colleague and 
former student, similarly says that the idea conveyed by the adjective is 
approximately: ‘good, kind, loving, righteous,’ like the Greek dyaSoa in its 
various shadings of meaning. Our Columbia professor in Chinese, Pro- 
fessor Lucius C. Porter, has likewise drawn my attention to the idea of 
‘good ’ (as opposed to evil) as a fundamental definition of ahan in one of 
the native dictionaries, the association of the ideas of ‘auspicious’ and 
‘good’ beinif a natural one. He has likewise referred me to Williams, 
Chines^’ English Dictionary, p. 752. where, among the primary significa- 
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Now in one of the Turfan Middle Persian Fragments (M. 172 
recto 1. 13-18), which is written both in Tnrfan Pahlavi and in a 
Pahlavi ‘ dialect ’-gloss that accompanies the former, we have a 
special name added in the ‘ dialect ’-gloss as a further designation 
of the Mother Goddess; it is Rdmratukh.^ The content of the 
passage itself may briefly be summarized thus ; it gives an a^ription 
of praise to several of the divine beings, adding their titles in the 
gloss. Among those mentioned in succession are the ‘ Father ’ 
(whose name is dialectically glossed as ‘ God Zarvan, Zarvapayiy), 
the ‘Mother’ (glossed as RdmratuTchpayly), and the ‘Son’ 
(originally Primal Man, who is glossed as Jesus, Yesuvly).^° The 
precise meaning of the name Rdmratukh (the appended word 
Payiy being ‘Goddess’), as applied to the Mother of Life in this 
gloss, has long been a problem. A suggestion is here put forward, 
which may possibly help towards the solution of the crux. 

The Middle Persian word Ramrdtukh is to be divided, I believe, 
as Rdm-ratukh (Ram^ratux). The first element is manifestly the 
familiar Pahlavi ram, NP. ram, ‘ joy, gladness, happiness,’ which 
is well known in derivatives, like Phi. ramisn, and found equally 
in Avestan as rdman-, ‘ rest, joy,’ from the root ram-, ‘ to rest, 
repose.’ The second element ( rdtnkh) appears to he a ‘ dia- 
lectic’ abstract, formed from the noun and adjective Phi. rat 
(rad), ‘giver, liberal, generous,’ which abstract itself appears in 
ordinary Pahlavi as ratih (radxh), ‘generosity, liberality, boun- 
teousness, benevolence.’ The formative ending -ukh is doubtless 
a ‘ dialectic ’ variation of the ordinary -ih, which is common 
enough as an abstract termination in the Pahlavi Books, and is 


tions, are set down ‘ good from principle, virtuous, meek, docile, skilful.’ 
This information at best helps to make non-Sinologists acquainted with 
the gamut run by the word under consideration. 

’ See Muller, op. cit. p. 101, 102. 

The role of the celestial Jesus as a fulfilment of that of Primal Man 
is recognized elsewhere in Manichaeism. It is implied, for example, in 
Theodore bar Khoni, tr. Pognon, p. 191-193; also in an-NadIm’s Fihrist, 
tr. Plugel, Mani, p. 91 ; and consult especially Reitzenstein, Das iranisdie 
Drlosangsmysterium, p. 154; idem, Dos mandaisohe Bvch des Berm der 
Grosse, p. 90. 

“ Consult Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wortertuch, col. 1511, 1524. 

See West and Haug, Glossary of the Arda Viraf, p. 130 ; and cf. S. D. 
Bharucha, Pdhlavi-Pazend-English Glossary, p. 258, Bombay, 1912. 
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there sometimes written as a graph (■ — ■). The meaning of this 
compounded name Eamratukh would therefore be literally ‘ Joy- 
givingness/ ‘ Liberality of Joy/ and Bamrdtuhh ^ayiy would be the 
‘ Goddess of the Bounteousness of Joy’ — a title weU suited to the 
Mother of Life, whose true oflBce is to dispense happiness. 

Additional support for the proposed etymology of this epithet 
Eamratukh, applied to the Mother as the one who imparts joy, is 
afforded by two passages in the Pihrist, to which I would call atten- 
tion in this connection. 

The first of these is found in the section of the Fihrist edited by 
Fliigel, Marti, p. 55, 1. 3, in which she is personified under the 
name of ‘Joyousness’ (Arabic Bahjah), which he renders as 
‘ Frohlichkeit’ (op. cit. p. 88, 1. 10).^^ Although Fliigel was doubt- 
ful in his notes (p. 208 n. 110) as to what identification to suggest 
for ‘ Frohlichkeit,’ he had an inkling that the name might possibly 
be used to designate the ‘Mutter des Lebens.’ The times have 
since given proof that this surmise was correct. The context of the 
passage itself showed that the personage personified as ‘Joyous- 
ness’ was directly associated with the Living Spirit in rescuing 
Primal Man after he had been overcome by the Powers of Darkness. 
We now know from the Syriac Scholia of Theodore bar Khoni and 
from the Manichaean documents later available in the older Turk- 
ish and Chinese, that it actually was the Mother Goddess who was 
thus united with the Living Spirit in Primal Man’s deliverance.^* 
Consequently there can remain no doubt that ‘ Joyousness ’ 
(‘Frohlichkeit’) in this particular passage of the Fihrist is, like 
Eamratukh, a designation for the joyous Mother of Life. 

The second passage in the same Arabic work is one for which a 
new interpretation can be offered in the light already thrown upon 
the subject. This passage (Fliigel, Manx, text p. 54, 1. 5, transl. 
p. 87, 1. 19) relates to an earlier stage in the conflict between 


Regarding this well-known word iahjah, consult Freytag, Lexicon 
Arabico-Lntinum, 1. p. 64, and cf. also Steingass, Pers. Eng. Diet. p. 210, 
8. T. hahjah (Arabic), ‘gladness, cheerfulness, joyfulness.’ Xo departure 
from the text of our passage is made in the large edition of the Fihrist by 
Flflgel-Roediger-Mflller. p. 329, 1. 29; Leipzig. 1871. 

“See Theodore bar Khoni, tr. Pognon, p. 188; Turkish Frag. T. II, D. 
173 b, recto 11. 16-20, verso 11. 1-4 (Le Coq, Tiirk. Man. 1, p. 13-14, ef. p. 
40-41 ) ; furthermore, the Chinese Treatise tr. Chavannes and Pelliot, JA. 
1911, p. 510-514. Cf. also Alfaric, Les Scritures manicMennes, 2. 215, n. 2. 
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Light and Darkness, namely, that moment "when the King of Light, 
as God, evolves a plan for bringing Pr imal Man into being. This 
he does, in combination vrith other spiritual aids, by evoking or 
creating Primal Man through the agency of a power that is ordi- 
narily translated as the ‘ Geist seiner Kechten ’ — so Fliigel, reading 
the Arabic adjective as yamnah}^ But instead of so reading the 
Arabic word I should prefer to point it as yumnah, ‘happiness, 
felicity ’ and should accordingly suggest that the sentence means ; 
‘He (i. e. the Godhead) begat by His Spirit of Happiness.’ 
This would be simply another way of expressing the attribute ‘ Joy- 
ousness,’ as applied above to the Mother of the Living, whom 
scholars believe to be intended here.^^ The idea for such an inter- 
pretation I owe to my former pupil Mr. Anis E. Khuri, now Pro- 
fessor in the American University of Beirut, Syria, who, without 
having any previous acquaintance with Manichaeism, translated the 
Arabic phrase at once as ‘by his spirit of bliss.’ Quite indepen- 
dently my Assistant, Dr. Yohannan, likewise rendered it offhand 
as ‘ blessed (or beatific) spirit.’ So much from authorities outside. 
As a result, the suggestion tentatively presented regarding the 
interpretation of this second passage seems worth taking into 
consideration. 


See Flugel, p. 87 and p. 199, n. 1 ; he is followed by Kessler, Mani, 
p. 389, and by scholars in general. 

'•For Arabic yumnah see Freytag, Lex. Arabico-Latinum, 4, p. 624, 
‘ felicitaa, prosperitas ’ ; cf. Steingass, Pers. Eng. Diet. p. 1586, ‘happiness, 
prosperity.’ 

"See Bousset, Hauptprolleme, p. 177, 178; Legge, Forerunners and 
Rivals of Christianity, 2. 293, n. 1, ‘Spirit of the Right [Hand],’ where 
an Egyptian idea is su^ested. Flugel, Mani, p. 199, n. 90, himself ack- 
nowled^ that this ‘ Geist der Rechten ’ is not mentioned elsewhere (nir- 
gends genannt) in the Fihrist and that we look for it later in vain 
( sj^ter vergebens ) . In putting forward the proposed interpretation as 
‘ Spirit of Happiness,’ I have by no means neglected carefully to consider 
TPhl. dahiezadag'dn, ‘ sons of the right ’ in M. 4 f., line 14 ( == Mu. 2. p. 
58, duly consulting Muller’s references; ef. also p. 57 dain) ; nor, may be 
added, have I forgotten such passages as Acta Archelai, ch. 7, § 4-5 (ed. 
Beeson, p. 10-11) regarding the Manichacans giving the right hand in 
greeting, and also the phra^ of St. Augustine, Epist. Fund., ch. 11, § 13, 
‘ may the right hand of light protect you.’ line attention has been given 
likewise to some general allusions to ‘ the right ’ in Bousset, Hauptproh- 
leme, p. 346; Legge, Rivals and Forerunners, 2. 164. Such references are 
included here to show that they have not been overlodced. 

5 
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In view of all that has been bronght forward there appear to he 
good grounds for accepting the proposed etymology of the name of 
the goddess Eamratukh as meaning the very ‘ Liberality of Glad- 
ness/ or ‘Bounteousness of Joy/ when applied to the Mother in 
the ‘ dialectic ’ Turfan Fragment. Mani’s poetic imagination had 
a fancy for such highly-colored titles; witness his Adamas Hero, 
King of Honor, Splenditenens (^r/yoKaroxos), Maiden of Light, 
and the rest. 

2. The Problematic ‘Ndkndhah* as applied to the Mother of the 
Living in the Fihrist. 

The Arabic account of the return of the pure soul of the Mani- 
chaean Elect, by several stages, to the supernal realm of Light, as 
given by an-NadIm in the Fihrist, describes the Elect as first ‘ as- 
cending by the Column of Praise (Milky Way) to the sphere of 
the Moon, and to the Primal Man (i. e. who is in the Bun), and 
to the — ? — Mother of the Living, to where first he was in 
the Paradises of Light.’ 

The word here marked as ‘ — ? — which precedes the Mother 
of Life, is a designation of some sort, whether nominal or adjec- 
tival. Fliigel, in his translation {Mani, p. 100), renders it as a 
proper name— ‘ zu der Nahnaha der Mutter der Lebendigen/ In 
commenting upon this passage, Fliigel (p. 343) simply says: 
‘Nahnaha, ein Wort, das in seiner einfachen TJebersetzung die 
Abwendung des Bosen bedeutet.’ So great is Fliigel’s authority 
that he has been generally followed by other writers in regarding 
the word as a proper name.** The only hint of hesitation expressed 
on the subject, so far as I have found, is an incidental intimation 
by Chavannes and PeUiot when touching, in a footnote, upon the 
designation of the Mother in the Chinese Manichaean Treatise.*® 
They mention this Fihrist passage with a slight qualification as to 
‘le nom de Nahnaha, que Fliigel traduit hypothetiquement par 
“ Abwendung der Bosen.” ’ That is all they remark. 


See Fliigel, Mani, test p. 70 11. 6-8, transl. p. 100 n. 27-30; and large 
edition of the Fihrist by Flttgel-Roediger-Muller, Kitub al-Fihrist, 1, p. 
335 1. 15; cf. notes in vol. 2, p. 172. 

^•Thns also ‘Xahnaha’ in the translation of this passage by Kesder, 
Mani, p. 399; similarly other later writers. 

"Chavannes and Pelliot, JA. 1911, p. 511, n. 1, end. 
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As a student of Manichaeiam, thougli not an Arabist, I have 
long felt uncertain as to whether, if really a proper name, such a 
designation as the ‘ Averting (of EvU)’ was an appropriate one for 
the character of the Mother Goddess in the Eeligion of Mani, or 
whether some other reading of the Arabic letters than Nahnahah 
might not be possible. Accordingly I had recourse to my friend 
and colleague Professor Eichard Gottheil for help in the matter. 

He carefully examined with me the variants in the three manu- 
scripts noted in Fliigel, p. 70, n. 9, finding no additional ones 
recorded in the large edition of the Fihrist by Fliigel-Eoediger- 
MuEer, 1, p. 335 and 2, p. 172. It became clear that Fliigel (ap- 
parently foEowing Ms. C, since no comment is made) had based 
his reading and interpretation of ‘ Nahnahah,’ as a nomen pro- 
prium, upon the Arabic verb nahnah, ‘depulit, retinuit (aliquem 
a re),’ for which verb, indeed, there is good authority in the older 
Arabic lexicographers.^^ Yet I stUl felt misgivings as to the read- 
ing and explanation adopted by Fliigel, because it seemed to me 
non-Manichaean in spirit. A further study then f oEowed with regard 
to the variants recorded in Fliigel’s footnotes concerning the three 
other manuscripts (Hammer-PurgstaE, Leyden, Vienna). These 
furnish: H. , L. ^ V. . Doctor GottheE 

observed that the unpointed word in manuscript V. can be read as 
al-hahiyyah, the form bahiyyah being a weU-known adjective that 
denotes ‘possessing the quahty of beauty or goodliness, shining, 
brEliant, radiant.’ Further support for this reading is given by 
the Leyden manuscript (L.), which explicitly marks the letters as 
i h i m{\) h, and can be read as bahiyyah by omitting the m as 
excrescent. 

On the basis of these conferences with my coEeague I venture to 
offer, tentatively, the suggestion that we should consider the desig- 
nation in question as an adjective, not as a proper name, and adopt 
the reading al-bahiyyah, ‘ the beautiful, goodly, shining, brEliant, 


“See Freytag, Lexicon, vol. 4, p. 347 (citations from Arab lexicograph- 
ers) ; De (Joeje, Glossaririm (Tabaii), p. 532 (two citations, one being 
fr(Hn an old Diwan) ; Wahrmund, Handworterhuch Arab. Deutsch, 2, p. 
1075, nahnah, ‘ abhalten.’ 

” See Freytag, Lexicon, 1. p. 168, iaht, adj. ‘ pulcher, nitens, splendens 
haha’, noun, ‘pulchritude, splendor’; also verb baha, ‘nituit, mioat’; cf. 
Wahrmund, Bandworterhuck Arab. Deutsch., 1. p. 267, ‘ in schonheit glanz- 
end’: see likewise Lane, Arab. Eng. Diet. 1, p. 270 (adj.), 269 (verb). 
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radiant.’ Prdbably ‘ radiant ’ mil best suit the Manichaean sense. 
In translating such terms from the Arabic we need to take into 
account the atmosphere involved. But it will remain for others 
more qualified than myself to decide whether we are ultimately 
entitled to say Exit ‘ Nahnaha ’ as ‘ Mutter der Lebendigen/ and 
Enter ‘the Radiant Mother of the Living/ thus bedecked for the 
role. 

Addendum. One point more in this connection. The inter- 
pretation proposed, as giving an adjectival epithet to the Mother 
of the Living, may possibly help to throw some light on the mean- 
ing of the problematic Turkish adjective ogiitmis (or ggiitmis) 
applied to the Mother (dg, gg) in one of the Turkish Manichaean 
Fragments from Khocho. In Frag. T. II. D. 176 recto, 1. 14-15 
(= Le Coq, Turkische Manichaica aus Chotscho, 3, p. 15) there 
occurs the phrase ggiitmis gg, which Le Coq renders by ‘ die *ge- 
priesene Mutter (-Gottheit)/ leaving the translation of the adjec- 
tive ‘ *gepriesene ’ as uncertain. Andreas, in a later rendering of 
the same passage, takes the attribute in question as a participial 
adjective (but adds an interrogation mark) and translates as ‘ die 
Mutter, welche sie [die Tochter des Lichts] gebiert( ?)/ 
The query now raised is a double one. Can we perhaps associate 
this debatable Turkish epithet in some way with the meaning sug- 
gested for the Arabic above? Or can we connect its meaning in 
some manner with that implied in the previous discussion of Eam- 
latukh and the footnote concerning the Chinese Shan? Specialists 
in those fields must decide. 

3. The Manichaean ‘Seals*. 

Mani’s religion enjoined upon its followers a belief in and the 
keeping of certain ‘seals’ as consecrated sjrmbols of the faith. 
These seals are seven in number, as can now be shown. With three 
of them (moral) we have long been familiar as the Three Seals of 
the mouth, hand, and bosom, to be observed in the daily conduct 
of practical life. But until the Turfan texts became available it 
was not known that there were four additional seals, spiritual or 
doctrinal in their nature, the belief in which as articles of faith 
was to be accepted by the Manichaean before entering into the 


” See Andreas cited in Reitzenstein, Das ifandaisehe Buck des Berm 
der Grosse, p. 52. 
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religion. Drawing npon these texts from Eastern Tnrkistan, and 
supplementing them from other sources, the present section of the 
paper will be devoted to calling attention to this fourfold group in 
particular, and then to discussing also the well-known group of 
three in somewhat less detail. 

(a) These four doctrinal seals, which first came to notice 
through the discovery of the Manichaean documents themselves, 
are called the ‘Four Bright Seals,’ emblematic of true faith. 
The passage in which they are particularly referred to is found in 
the Turkish Manichaean Confession-prayer, where the faithful re- 
peats the following words : 

‘Four Bright Seals (tort y(a)ruh tamya) have we 
sealed in our hearts. (1) One is Dove, (and that is) the 
seal of Azrua the God. (2) The second (is) Faith, the 
seal of the God of the Sun and the Moon. (3) The third 
is the Fear of God, (and this is) the seal of the Fivefold 
God (i. e. Primal Man, Ormazd). (4) The fourth is the 
wise Knowledge, the seal of the Burkhans (or Divine 
Bevealers of Eeligion) .’ ** 

The four seals of doctrine therefore comprise (1) love for the 
Godhead, (2) faith in the Sun and Moon as the great oibs of 
light, (3) reverence for Primal Man as a celestial power, (4) 
bdief in the existence of Divine Messengers who, from time to 
time, bring inspired knowledge to the world. 

A ray of light breaks in. The four spiritual seals betoken the 
fourfold majesty of the Father God in his divine aspects (tov 
Tcrpcwrpocrowrov Tla/ripa rov ftlcyc^ov?), as SO named in the Greek For- 
mula of Abjuration to be recited by Manichaeans on their con- 
version to Christianity. Further elucidation is obtained when these 
four seals are brought into connection with a Turfan Pahlavi 
Fragment that refers to ‘ (1) God Zarvan, (2) Light, (3) Power, 
(4) Wisdom,’ and also into connection with a similar one in a 
Turkish Manichaean Fragment of like content. But this 
point is not elaborated here because it will be discussed, with spe- 


“See Le Coq, Khuastwmift, U. 177-183 {JRA8. 1911, p. 291-292); id. 
German edition, Chuastwir^ft, p. 17, 1. 15-18 {Ahh. kgl. Preuss. Ah. Wiss., 
Berlin, 1911, p. 17). 
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cific references, in my forthcoming volume devoted to Manichaeism. 
Sufficient here to have drawn attention to the connection.^® 

A proper understanding of these Four Bright Seals as spiritual 
and as doctrines of faith helps to throw added light on a passage 
in the Fihrist which sums up the spiritual precepts that Man! 
gave as (four) articles of faith, besides the three seals of conduct 
and the ten commandments, in the following words ; 

‘ The Belief in the Four Great-majesties (lit. ‘ Great- 
nesses’),^® namely, (1) God, (2) his Light, (3) his 
Power, and (4) his Wisdom. Now, (1) God, whose name 
he glorious, is the King of the Paradises of Light; (2) his 
Light (is) the Sun and the Moon; (3) his. Power (is) the 
Five Angels, namely, the Zephyr, Wind, Light, Water, and 
Fire; (4) his Wisdom, the Holy Eeligion.’ [This latter is 
further explained hy special reference to the revealers and 
exemplars of the faith] 

The application of this Arabic passage is quite obvious in view of 
what has been brought out above. 

The interpretation that has been suggested aids likewise in mak- 
ing clear the fact that we have a similar allusion to the four doc- 
trinal seals in a Chinese Manichaean Fragment, discovered 
by Pelliot (see JA. 1913, p. 105), which contains rules for entering 
into the faith. The believer, after accepting the tenets of the Two 
Principles and the Three Times, or Ages, is then led (op. cit. p. 
116) to the consideration of ‘the Four Calm Bodies of the 
Law, — ^which Four Bodies of the Law are ....’“ Although 


“The explanation offered above appears to dispose of the uncertainty 
which puzzled Le Coq in regard to the number ‘ four ’ (in contrast to tlm 
familiar ‘three’ seals) when dealing with the Turkish passage (see Le 
Coq, Khuastuanift, p. 303, n. 34). I have since found that Alfaric, Lea 
tcritures, 2. 56-57, holds a view similar to my own. Differently, Legge, 
Forerunners and Rivals, 2. 343; compare furthermore Reitzenstein, Iran. 
Mrlos. p. 203-204. 

“The Four Great-majesties are the same as that in the grouping given 
also just sdKJve. Besides these four, Manichaeism recognizes also ten and 
twelve great majestic essences, see Fliigel, Mani, p. 272, n. 198 p 274 
n. 203. 

“See Flngel, Jfoni, p. 64 (text), 95 (transl.) ; large edition of the 
Fihrist, 1, p. 333. 

“Pelliot, JA. 1913, p. 116, who adds (note 3), ‘Nous ignorons abso- 
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the enumeration of the four is missing, because the rest of the text 
is lost, it is nevertheless certain that we can supply the general 
contents of the lacuna hy referring to the material in the various 
quotations which have been cited above. So much for the luminous 
Pour Seals of doctrine. 

(b) We may now turn briefly to the familiar Three Seals, 
which are ethical and practical in their nature as relating to the 
conduct of the body. These are not only now found referred to 
in the actual Manichaean documents, but they have previously been 
known through allusions in Christian and Muhammedan writers. 

Thus, through Saint Augustine we are well acquainted with 
these tria signacula as ‘ the seals of the mouth, hand, and bosom ’ — 
oris, manus (or manuum), sinus.^^ In an-NadIm’s Fihrist they 
are grouped simply as the ‘Three Seals’ {thalath khawatlm) 
although, in the same work, the author makes mention likewise of 
a special Epistle by Mani on the ‘ Seal of the Mouth.’ 

In the Turfan Pahlavi Fragments themselves, as far as 
published, there are two allusions to the Manichaean Seals. One 
of these (M. 32 recto, 1. 6-7) refers to ‘ the complete seal of my 
hand, mouth, and thought.’ The other (S. 9 recto b, lines 19- 
21), in the Petrograd collection, alludes to the soul, which has been 
imprisoned in darkness, as being led to believe on Ohrmazd (Pri- 
mal Man) and to ‘accept most actively every injunction, com- 
mandment, and the seal of perfect peace.’ In the Turkish 

lument ce que sent ces “corps de la Lot.’” [Postscript. I have 
since found that my interpretation of this point, which was independently 
reached, Feb. 27, 1923, and brought out in a brief oral cmnmunication at 
the Centenary Celebration of the Eoyal Asiatic Society in July of that 
year, had been anticipated by Alfaric, Les 6cr%tures, 2. 56. So much the 
better for such admirable support.] 

” Augustine, De Morihus Manichaeorum, ch. 10, § 19, and ch. 11-19 
(§20-73), where the great Church Father discusses these. A fuller treat- 
ment of this subject is omitted for the present, being reserved for treat- 
ment elsewhere. 

” See Flfigel, p. 64, 1. 5 (text) ; p. 95, 1. 20 (transl.) ; cf. also p. 41, 281, 
M9-291. 

FWgel, p. 74, 1. 1 {khStam-al-fam ) ; p. 103 (§ 13) ; Kessler, p. 216. ^ 

“M. 32 recto. 1. «-7 (=Mfl. 2. p. 63), mflhr ‘ispung ce man dost rSmb 
’ad 'andeHin. 

••S. 32 recto b, lines 19-21 (Salemann, Manichaica, 3. p. 9), harv visp^ 
andarz ’ud farman ’id mihr ‘i xvaStH vaztitiha padirift anid. 
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Manichaen Confession-prayer (11. 320-321) these ethical 
symbols are likewise called the ‘Three Seals’ (He t{a)mya), 
when the Auditor accepts the articles of ‘ the Ten Commandments, 
the Seven Alms, the Three Seals’;®^ and they are furthermore 
implied in a passage in the same Confession-prayer which refers 
to keeping the Ten Commandments, ‘three with the mouth, 
three with the heart, three with the hand, and one with the 
whole self.’®’ 

In this connection it may he stated that the conception of the 
three seals, while corresponding in idea to the Zoroastrian injunc- 
tion to preserve purity in ‘thought, word, and deed’ or to the 
Buddhistic precepts regarding ‘body, speech, and thought,’ may 
have been a wholly natural one, and not due to any special outside 
influence upon Mani.®’ 

To sum up. Sufficient evidence has been adduced to show the 
existence of the doctrine of seven seals in Manichaeism : four spi- 
ritual, as tenets of faith ; and three moral, as standards of conduct. 
Emphasis, in conclusion, must be laid on the fact that Hearers and 
Elect alike were expected both to accept the four bright seals of 
faith and to observe the three moral seals in practice. This im- 
plied a high standard of living if they were truly conformed to. 


“See Le Coq, Khuastuanift, U. 319-321 {JRAS. 1911, p. 298). 

»• See Le Coq, op. cit. 11. 193-195. In regard to associating the Three 
Seals thus with the Ten Commandments consult also the remarks by Cha- 
vannes and Pelliot, JA. 1911, p. 574, n. 1; and JA. 1913, p. 380, top. 

“ Cf. JA. 1911, p. 574, n. 1, end. 



BRIEF NOTE 

A Palism in Buddhist Sanskrit 

In JA08 43. 410 fE. we established the technical meaning of 
adisati, anvadisati, anudisati, and uddisati in the Peta-Vatthu as 
signifying ‘ to make over, to transfer or ascribe, or to give a gift 
in Hie name of.' We pointed out that adisati, anvadisati, and 
uddisati are used with the accusative of the gift and the genitive 
or dative of the person who is benefited spiritually or to whom the 
merit is transferred. 

It may be of interest also to note a similar use of the root dis 
and a-dis in the Avadanasataka, Book V, which in Sanskrit de- 
scribes the torments of the pretas. This idiom can be understood 
only in the light of what has been proved in the aforementioned 
article; in other words we are confronted with a P alism. Now it 
seems that the Sanskrit writer felt that he was emplo 3 ring a for- 
eign expression, since for the sake of clearness he used namna 
with the genitive of the person in whose name the gift was pre- 
sented instead of the dative of the person who was to be benefited ; 
at the same time, however, he retained this technical Pali use of 
dis and o-dis. In the Peta-Vatthu this idiom was amplified only 
once (II, 8, 8) by the insertion of hitdya with the genitive of the 
person benefited. Judging from this single instance as contrasted 
with the other numerous examples with the dative or genitive of 
the person, we inferred {JAOS 43. 411) that the original idiom 
in Pali was the veih with the accusative of the gift and the dative 
or genitive of the person to whom the merit was transferred. With 
this fact in mind we are safe in assuming that while employing a 
Palism, the Sanskrit writer tried to make this technical religious 
meaning dear by the addition of namna with the genitive. 

Let us now examine these Palisms in the Avadanasataka. 

In V, 5, five hundred pretas besought Mahamaudgalyayana to 
visit their kinsmen and persuade them to give donations in their 
name. In this connexion the ghosts said: buddhapramukham 
bhiksusangham bhojayitvdsmdkam namna daksinadesanam k&rar 
yitva casmakam pretayoner moksah syad iti: “Induce them to 
feed the Chapter of monks presided over by the Buddha and to 
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present a gift in our name; then we shall he free from the preta 
existence.” 

In V, 6, a preti, the mother of TJttara, in asking her son for aid, 
says: mama namna buddhapramuhham bhiksusangham bhojaya 
ddksinam adesaya desanam ca Tcarapa; evam pretayoner mama 
moksah syad iti: " In my name cause (my kinsfolk) to give a meal 
to the Chapter of monks presided over hy the Buddha; induce them 
to make over the merit of the gift, yea persuade them to make a 
transfer; in that way I shall he freed from the preta existence.” 
In continuing the story, we read: tata ayusman uttaro buddhor- 
pramukham bhikmsangharh pranitenaharena samtarpya pretya 
namna daksinadesanam karayamasa: “ After the venerable Uttara 
had brought food and refreshed the Chapter of monks presided 
over by the Buddha, he made over to the preti the virtue of the 
gift (or gave the gift in the name of the preti).” The Buddha 
then confirms or reenforces this transfer of merit (bhagavam ca 
pancdngopetena svarena svayam eva daksinadesanam adisati), 
saying: 

ito danad dhi yat punyam tat pretim anugacchatu 
uttisthatam kmpram iyarh pretalokat sudarunad iti: 

“ Verily, whatever good is derived from this gift, let that go to 
the credit of the preti ; may she quickly rise from the exceedingly 
terrible preta world.” 

Here the transfer of merit is described without the root dw, 
and consequently we feel that we have found the correct interpre- 
tation of the above passages. 

In this connexion let us compare Peta-Vatthu IV, 1, 51-53, 
where the king says (51) : 

Tarn disvd sarnvegamaJattham bhante 
tappaccayd cakarn dadami danarn 
patiganha bhante vatthayugani attha 
yakkhass’ im’ dgacchantu dakkhinayo: 

“ Reverend sir, I saw him in terror and in sin ; therefore I give 
a gift. Lord, accept eight pair of garments, and let these presents 
go to the credit of the yakkha.” The ascetic replied (53) : 

Addha hi danarn bahudha pasattharn 
dadato ca te akkhayadhammam atthu 
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patigganhdmi te vatthayugani attha 
yakkhass' im’ dgacchantu dakkhinayo: 

“ Surely the gift in many ways is acceptable, and may it have 
endless virtue for you, the giver. I accept from you the eight 
pair of garments ; may these presents redound to the credit of the 
yakkha.” 

It is interesting to note that the two languages use the root gam 
in describing the transfer of merit, when the technical idiom is 
not employed. Although the Peta-Vatthu uses dr-gam with the 
genitive or dative, while the Avadanasataka has anu-gam with the 
accusative, nevertheless a common mode of thought underlies the 
two expressions. In these technical phrases of the Avadanasataka 
where we meet the root dis, we detect a Palism, but this does not 
mean that the Sanskrit author was translating from a Pali original. 
We should rattier infer that these terms were in current use by 
the Buddhists long before these works were composed. 

Henet S. Gehxiak. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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Les theories diplomatiques de VInde ancienne et f Arthcgastra. 
Par Kaledas Nag, docteur en lettres. Paris : Jean Matson- 
NEUVE & Fils, 1923. 149 pp. 

One has long been accustomed to the fluent English of the 
native Hindu scholar but it is somewhat unusual to And a thesis 
on Sanskrit literature written by one who writes French as easily 
as he speaks Bengalese. Dr. Kalidas Nag, already an M. A. of 
Calcutta University, has completed his academic training as a 
pupil of Professor Sylvain Levi and published what is presuinfd)ly 
his doctor-dissertation in a revised form under the able guidance 
of the distinguished French Sanskritist. The subject of this work 
is one that has been much discussed in recent years and has laid 
the foundation for a number of more ambitious volumes such as 
Professor Upendra Nath Ghoshal’s History of Hindu Political 
Theories and Dr. Eaychaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient 
India, not to speak of the many essays in English and German on 
the same question of the polity of the ancient Hindus, as taught 
tmder the name of Artha^stra by Kautilya. If these other modem 
books have a wider theme they yet depend for their value mainly 
on the correct understanding of this ancient text, as that in turn 
depends for its historical worth on the question whether it is really 
the product of the fourth century b. c. and from the hand of the 
minister of Candragupta. Dr. Nag, in the present modest volume, 
gives a very complete summary of the political theories of Kautilya 
regarded not as a sudden phenomenon but as a logical continua- 
tion and development of views held in older times, as a link, in 
fact, between the Vedic period and the later age, which really 
preserves the Kautilya tradition. The author thus has occasion to 
depict the political views found in quite a wide range of Sanskrit 
literature and his introduction will be of interest to all historical 
students. In judging the disputed points in reference to Kau^ya 
himself, the sanity and scholarship to be expected of a pupil of 
Sylvain L4vi are well shown. Dr. Nag reasonably urges that in 
Kautilya we have no Hindu Machiavelli but a writer whose first 
care is the state controlled in the interest of morality in so far as 
the usual rules of morality can be carried out. The author is duly 
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impressed by the marks of more recent date in parts of the 
Arthasastra and it is to his credit as a Hindu that he has resisted 
the natural temptation to over-estimate the historical value of his 
chosen author as handed down in the Arthasastra’s present form: 
“D^s lors, nous devons renoncer a I’idre que I’Arthagastra soit 
sorti tout entier de la tete de KautUya comme Minerva de ceUe 
de Zeus, et qu’il ait ete ecrit pour le seul Candragupta.” The 
author’s identification of the epic Kanika with Canakya deserves 
favorable consideration. The praiseworthy little book concludes 
with a list of political terms found in Sanskrit inscriptions. 


Yale University. 


E. Washburn Hopkins. 


Das antike Seewesen. Von August Kostee. Erste Aufiage, mit 
104 Abbildimgen im Text und a\if Tafeln. Berlin : Schoetz 
UND Parrhtsius, 1923. 254 pp. Price for foreign countries, 
15 Swiss francs. 

Dr. Koster combines a first-hand knowledge of modem navi- 
gation with a long and thorough archeological training. His book 
gives a clear account of the development of navigation on and near 
the ancient Mediterranean. It is especially pleasing to me to find 
that, without having seen my article in AJSL for January 1923, 
he has reached conclusions practically identical with mine on the 
structural origin of the Nile boat. 

"Navigation is as old as humanity.” It has been invented 
many times in many different quarters, and its beginnings are lost 
before the beginning not merely of history but of archeology. For 
instance, at the earliest times of which we have knowledge, both 
the Egyptians and the Cretans possessed wooden ships, and the 
ships of the two peoples differed markedly from one another in 
structure. The Phenicians learned ship-building and navigation 
first from the Egyptians, and did not become notable mariners 
until the latter part of the second millennium b. c., when Egyptian 
shipping declined; they seem also to have learned some valuable 
lessons from the Aegean peoples and from the Assyro-Babylonians. 
On the Tigris and Euphrates, river navigation reached a high 
development in very early times, but Koster does not believe that 
the Sumerians or the Babylonians ever developed a marine com- 
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merce. When the Greeks arrived on the coast of the Aegean, they 
learned ship-huilding and navigation from the Cretans. Koster 
follows out in detail the development which shipping imderwent 
in the hands of the Greeks. He also deals with the first efforts 
of the Eomans to develop a navy in their conflict with the Cartha- 
ginians ; and he devotes brief sections to such matters as lighthouses 
and piracy. 

The only point on which I find myself in serious disagreement 
with Koster is his explanation of the flvpij and At^os of Herodotu.s 
II, 96, which he takes quite in the sense intended hy Herodotus. 
Koster promises a discussion of this point in the Jahrhuch des 
deutschen archdologischen Instituts for 1923; in the meantime I 
must stiU hold to the opinion put forward hy Assmann in Hermes 
31 (1896) pp. 182-184. 

There are a few mistakes due perhaps to haste. On p. 15, the 
reader would get the impression that Sahure lived more recently 
than Isesi.^ On p. 43, the “ Grahschrift des Chenticheti ” is 
surely a mistaken reference to the inscription of Khnumhotep in 
the tomb of Khui (Sethe, Urhunden des alien Reichs, p. 140-141) 
and the total of eleven voyages includes voyages to Byblos as well 
as to Punt (Zeitschrift fiir agyptische Sprache, 45 [1908] p. 10). 
At the bottom of p. 22 the misprint “ Segelschiffe ” (for Seeschiffe) 
might possibly confuse a beginner. 

The book contains an excellent index, but neither a table of 
contents nor a list of plates; the plates, being scattered thru the 
text, are not easy to locate when referred to merely by number. 
The illustrations themselves are well chosen, and in general well 
reproduced, but there are some unfortunate exceptions: Hatshe- 
psuPs Punt ships are reproduced after Diimichen, and the Medinet 
Habu ships after Champollion.* 

The defects which I have mentioned are of small importance. 
Dr. Koster has thought out his subject as only an archeologist who 
knows the sea could do. He writes clearly; he avoids nautical 


* I know of no reason to suppose that the rope girdle persisted longer 
on the sea-going ships of the Egyptians than on NUe boats. 

• The only usable publications of the Medinet Habu scene, so far as I 
know, are Mariette, \oyage dans ia Baute-tgypte, Vol. II, pi. 55 (2d ed., 
1893) and Bissing, Denkmaler agyptischer Sculptur, pi. 94 A and B. 
Mariette reproduced only a fraction of the scene. 
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terms when he can, and those which he must use he explains in 
words which anyone can iinderstand. His book will have great 
value both as an iutroduction to the subject and as a work of 
reference. 

William F. Edgeeton. 

Columbia University. 


MINOR NOTICES 

Altindische Politik. Eine TJehersicht auf Grund der Quellen. Von 
Alfeed Hillebeandt. Jena: Gustav Fischee, 1923. 
xii + 211 pp. 

A handy compendium of both theoretical and practical state- 
craft in India as presented in the KautUiya Artha^stra and the 
Hindu epic. The special value of the book lies in its extensive 
exploitation of the epic sources, especially those found in the 
twelfth book of the Mahabharata ; they are here collated with the 
materials of the KautUiya in a much more complete way than ever 
before. Later sources are not used. The exposition is charac- 
terized by the clarity and intelligence which are to be expected in 
any work from the distinguisht author’s pen. He stUl holds to his 
previously exprest view that the KuutUiya was not composed by 
the famous minister of Candragupta, but was a product of his 
school. 

Thomas William Rhys Davids, 18Jt3-1922. [By K. Chalmees.] 
From the Proceedings of the British Academy, Yol. X. 
London: Published for the British Academy by Humpheey 
Milfoed, Oxfoed Untveksity Press. [1923.] 5 pp. 

Biographical sketch of the great Pali scholar. 

Irrigation in India. By D. G. Harris. [India of To-day. Vol- 
ume IL] London: Humphrey Milfoed; New York: 
Oxford TJxiveesity Press, American Branch ; 1923. 102 
Price $1.00. 

Survey of (mainly governmental) irrigation in India, princi- 
pally that carried out in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and that planned for the immediate future. 
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A Practical Kurdish Grammar. By L. 0. Fossuif. Inter-Synodal 
Evangelical Lutheran Orient-Mission Society (printed by the 
Augsbueg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minnesota), 
1919. 279 pp. 

This hook, devoted to Kurdish as spoken in Suj Bulak and 
Sulaimania, may profitably be used in connexion ■srith Soane’s 
Grammar of the Kurmanji or Kurdish Language (London, 1913), 
since the two grammars supplement one another. 

L. H. G. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

The December number of the Journal (Volume 43, Number 5) 
has been delayed; it should reach members and subscribers about 
the time that this issue is received, or shortly after. 

The Executive Committee by unanimous vote has elected the 
following to membership in the Society : 

Prof. Ralph K. Hickc^ Rev. Ralph B. Nesbitt 

Pres. Frederick Lent Prof. E. H. Sturtevant 

Prof. Nicholas Martinovitch Jainacharya Vijaya Indra Suri' 


PERSONALIA 

Dr. William F. Edgebton, lately of the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of LouisviUe (Kentucky). 



MAGADHI AND AEDHAMAGADHI 

Waltee Eugene Claek 
Univebsity of Chicago 

1. Statement of the Problem 

Lassen ^ tried to prove that the Prakrit dialect spoken in the 
Prabodhacandrodaya by the Digambara Jain monk, by the Pupil of 
the Carvaka, and by the Messenger from Orissa * is Ardhamagadhi. 
According to Pischel ^ the dialect spoken by these is Magadhi and 
there is no trace of Ardhamagadhi here or in any other Sanskrit 
drama. Pischel’s statement has met with almost imiversal accept- 
ance. Jain monks appear on the stage in the Prabodhacandrodaya 
(Act 3), in the Mudraraksasa,* in the Latakamelaka,' in the 
Amrtodaya,® and in the Vidyapariaaya.’ According to tradition 
the language of the old Jain Suttas was Arsa, which is also called 
Ardhamagadhi.® The canonical books of the Svetambara Jains are 
in this same language. Their non-canonical books are in Jain 


^ Institutiones linguae pracriticae, p. 410 ff. and App., pp. 39, 61. Fol. 
lowed by Bbandarkar, Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 78. 

*A1bo the few brief phrases spoken by the Jain Faith, by the Buddhist 
Faith, and by the Kapalika Faith. Lassen saw Ardhamagadhi in the 
Mudraraksasa and in the Dhurtasamagama too. Grill (pp. 139-40) also 
tried to prove the use of Ardhamagadhi in the Vepisaiiihara. Markandeya, 
Prakrtasarvasva 12.38 (ed. Vizagapatam ) , quotes a passage from the 
third act of the Venlsaihhara as Ardhamagadhi. 

’ Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, p. 16. “Von AMg. lindet sich in 
den Dramen keine Spur.” Konow (Das indische Drama, p. 17) agrees, 
but makes an exception for the Turfan fragments edited by Luders, 
Bruchstucke buddhistischer Dramen, and possibly for Bhasa’s Karnabhara. 
Both of these texts were unknown to Pischel. Printz, Bhasa's Prakrit, 
p. 6, admits Ardhamagadhi in Bhasa's Karnabhara, but “ nur als Notbe- 
helf.” 

* Ed. Hillebrandt, pp. 116-9, 122-6, 129-33. 

'Ed. Kavyamala 20 (1889), pp. 12 ff., 25 ff. 

“Ed. Kavyamala 59 (1897), p. 66. Called Arhatsiddhanta. 

’Ed. Kavyamala 39 (1893), p. 40. Called Vivasanasiddhanta. The 
language is Sanskrit. No Prakrit is used in this drama. 

“Pischel, Grammatik, p. 15 ff. 
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Maharastri. All the Jain monks who appear on the stage are Di- 
gambara, except possibly in the AmTtodaya. They all speak Prakrit 
except in the Vidyaparinaya. Concerning the dialect in which the 
books of the Digambara Jains are written our knowledge is, as yet, 
very limited. Pischel (p. 20) calls it Jain Sauraseni, but remarks 
that it shows a mixture of forms from Maharastri, Ardhamagadhi, 
and Sauraseni. Did the authors of our dramas make any effort to 
approximate to the language of the Digambara books? Did they 
lump the Jains all together and try to approximate to the language 
of the Svetambara canonical books? Did they, as a result of the 
later dramatic convention which prescribed Magadhi for all the 
lower characters, make the despised heretics speak merely a con- 
ventionalized Magadhi which had little resemblance to the dialects 
actually used by the Jains? Must we restrict the term Ardhama- 
gadhi to the Arsa of the Svetambara Jains, or may we use it in a 
generalized sense as referring to any dramatic dialect which com- 
bines Magadhi elements with Sauraseni elements? 

2. The Magadhi Dialect in Yararuci, Hemacandra, Kramadis- 
vara, and Markandeya. 

Vararuci ® describes only four Prakrit dialects : Maharastri, Pai- 
saci, Magadhi, and Sauraseni. He states that Magadhi is the lan- 
guage of the Magadhas and that its original is Sauraseni. This 
statement does not imply that Vararuci thought that Magadhi was 
derived linguistically from Sauraseni. It is made only for the 
practical purposes of grammatical description, and implies only 
that the dialect agrees with the rules given for Sauraseni except in 
the cases noted in the following specific rules.'® It seems to be 
equivalent to the more definite statement of Hemacandra (4. 302) 
sesam saurasenivat. The rule of Vararuci (12.32) sesam maha- 
rastri vat at the end of the section on Sauraseni applies only to this 
section, not to the preceding sections on Paisaci and Magadhi 
as well. It is curious that Vararuci, who says that Paisaci and 
Magadhi are based on gauraseni, does not place these sections 
(ten and eleven) after section twelve. Hemacandra has the natu- 
ral and logical order. 

• Cowell, The Prakrita-PrakSsa of Vararuci. Edition of 1854. Magadhi 
is described in section 11. 

“See Senart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, II. 516-7; Gawrodski, ZVS 
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Vararuci gives the following special rules for Magadhi : 

1. S is substituted for s aud s. 

2. y is substituted for j. 

3. The palatal letters are pronounced with but a very slight contact 
of the tongue with the roof of the mouth (if the conjectural 
emendation is correct). 

4. hadakka is substituted for hrdaya. 

5. yy is substituted for ry and rj. 

6. sk is substituted for ks. 

7. hake, hage, and ahake are substituted for aham. 

8. The nominative singular of nouns in a ends in i, e, or a. 

9. The nominative singular of nouns in ta ends in u, i, e, or a. 

10. ha may optionally be substituted for the ending of the genitive 
singular, and before it the vowel is lengthened. 

11. The vocative singular of nouns in a ends in a. 

12. cistha is substituted for cittha. 

13. da is substituted for ta in the past passive participles of kr, mr, 
and gam. 

14. dani is substituted for the gerund ending tva. 

15. aidld. Hale, or Hdlake are substituted for srgala. 

Hemacandra (4.287-302) gives the following rules for Ma- 
gadhi: 

1. The nominative singular of masculine nouns in a ends in e. 

2. I and i are substituted for r and s. Since be starts from the 
Prakrit form and not from the Sanskrit form the change of s to 
s is included. 

3. 8 and s in consonant groups become s, except in the word grisma. 

4. tta and stha become sta. 

5. stha and rtha become sta. 

6. y is substituted for j and dy. 

7. nya, nya, jna, and nja become nno. 

8. vahnadi is substituted for vrajati. 

9. ech, except when initial, becomes sea. 

10. ksa, when not initial, becomes jihvamuliya plus k. 

11. fcjo becomes ska in the words preks and acaks. 

12. cistha is substituted for cittha. 

13. The genitive singular of words in o or o may end in Sha. 

14. The genitive plural of words in a or d may end in aha with 
anunasika at the end. 

15. hage is substituted for aham and vayam. 

Kramadisvara’s rules for Magadhi, as given by Lassen (p. 393) 
from a very unsatisfactory manuscript, are as follows : 

1. s is substituted for s and s. 

2. r becomes 1. 
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3. yapacavargayukta manSg uccaryah. The reading is very donbt- 
ful, but this seems to correspond in some way to the third rule 
of Vararuci given above. See Cowell ad loc. and Grierson JBA8 
1913. 391-6. 

4. hadakka is substituted for hrdaya. 

5. j becomes y. 

6. ddni is substituted for the gerund ending tvd. 

7. nid is substituted for the ending ta of the past passive participle. 

8. The vocative ends in a. 

9. The nominative plural ends in ahu or a. 

10. eittha is substituted for the root stha. 

11. hake and hage are substituted for aharh. 

Markandeya (chapter 12) gives the following rules for Ma- 
gadhl: 

1. i is substituted for « and s. 

2. I may optionally be substituted for r. 

3. kkh becomes ik except in the word kkhu. 

4. t becomes dh in the word vasati. 

5. i is substituted for the first letter in the combinations ff, tth, 
tf, fth, and cch. 

6. bu of bubhuk^d is dropped. 

7. h is substituted for dfc. The commentary adds “when not initial” 
and says that th is sometimes changed to h. 

8. gotnika is used for gauravita. 

9. vaahsa is used for vayasya. 

10. siala is used for sydla. 

11. koiana etc. are used for kosna and other compounds of vena. 

12. hadakka is substituted for hrdaya. 

13. macchika is used for matr. 

14. vatau co ( du ) croft. 

15. gannd is used for ganand. 

16. pircoro is used for pisacaka. 

17. vaica is used for vrksa. 

18. ladana is used for ratna. 

19. y is prefixed to c and }. 

20. Before the suffix ka the vowel is optionally lengthened. 

21. dani is optionally substituted for the gerund ending fed. 

22. kva cid it. The commentary says ktvasthane syat and quotes 
from the sixth act of the i§akuntala pasumali kaledi. There 
seems to be some confusion here. 

23. u takes the place of ara or apa. 

24. e or t takes the place of a in the nominative singular masculine. 

25. The vocative masculine often ends in e or o. 

26. S may be used in the vocative {aksepe). 

27. ha may be used optionally in the genitive and before it the vowel 
is lengthened. 
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28. hakke, hake, hagge, hage, haga are used for aham. 

29. tumham or tumhe are used for yusman. 

30. scinfa is used for cittha. 

31. thaviadi or hhuviadi are used for hhavisyati. 

32. kr, mr, and gam take da in the past passive participle; some- 
times da. 

33. Case endings are often dropped or interchanged. 

34. The personal endings of verbs sometimes have the final vowel 
lengthened. The commentary gives osaladha as an example. 

The two sets of rules given by Vararuci and Hemacandra agree 
in the following particulars: 

1. The substitution of s for s and s. 

2. The substitution of y for j. Vararuci’s rule for the change of ry 
and rj to yy is included in Hemacandra’s rule. 

3. The change of ksa to aka in the words preks and acaks. Vara- 
ruci makes the change universal. Hemacandra, in all other cases, 
prescribes jihvdmuliya plus k. 

4. The substitution of hage for aham. 

5. The nominative singular masculine in e. 

6. The genitive singular in &ha. 

7. The substitution of cigtha for cittha. 

In aU other particulars the two sets of rules are different, and 
Hemacandra has several most remarkable and puzzling additions. 
Hote especially that Vararuci gives no rule for the change of r 
to 1. And yet the presence of I is universally regarded as one of 
the surest indications of Magadhl. Bloch suggests that some 
rules may have fallen out of our manuscripts of Bhamaha’s com- 
mentary to Vararuci, and that this particular rule may have been 
one of those lost in the mechanical process of manuscript copying. 
He points out that in an anonymous commentary to Vararuci 
some rules are omitted which are given in Bhamaha, some are 
given in a different order, some differ in content and verbal expres- 
sion, and that in some manuscripts of Bhamaha’s commentary 
many of the rules are omitted.^* The anon}Tnous commentary 
(Prakrtamanjari) has since been edited by the Nirnayasagara 
Press. The author was a South Indian and later in date than 
Bhamaha. His text of Vararuci differs considerably from the text 
given by Cowell. Unfortunately the text extends only to the end 


** Vararuci und Hemacandra, pp. 23, 28. 

See also Pischel, Grammatik, p. 35 and De Grammaticis Pracriticia, 

pp. 10-16. 
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of section eight. It gives no help for the section on Magadhi, 
The text of Vararuci is in an unsatisfactory condition, hut this 
particular rule for the change of r to 1 is not found in any of the 
manuscripts yet collated. The corruption, if there is one, must be 
a very old one. Bloch (op. cit., pp. 28-9) appeals to Krama- 
dlsvara in support of his assumption that a rule for the change of 
r to I may have been lost in the text of Vararuci. Kramadisvara 
gives a separate rule for the change of r to 1. He seems to have 
made use of Vararuci, but it is certain that he used other sources 
as well.^® The evidence is not sufficient to prove the loss of a 
sutra in Vararuci. Lassen also thinks that the omission is due 
to a scribal error, and remarks that the letter I occurs in sev- 
eral examples which are given in illustration of the rules. 
The examples, however, are found in the commentary of Bhamaha. 
They are not conclusive for Vararuci himself. Forms of I might 
easily have crept into the text of the commentary later even though 
no specific rule was present in the text of Vararuci. Lassen^® too 
appeals to Kramadisvara for corroboration. Kramadisvara has no 
rule to prescribe the nominative singular in e. The manuscripts 
are so bad and the text is so imcertain that it is quite possible that 
a rule has dropped out, especially as such a rule is given in a fol- 
lowing eutra which deals with Sabari, a dialect which is based on 
Magadhi. But the loss of a rule in Kramadisrara does not prove 
the loss of a rule in Vararuci. 

We do not know the source or sources from which Vararuci 
derived his rules for Magadhi. We do not know the date of Vara- 
mci. We do not know whether his work is based on earlier gram- 
marians or whether it is based directly on such literature as was 
known to him. We do not know whether his rules or the rules of 
his predecessors, if there are any, were already partly artificial 
or whether they actually reflected the dialect spoken in Magadha. 
Senart remarks that the selection by Vararuci of Maharastri, 
Magadhi, and Sauraseni (Pai^ci may be added) as the principal 
Prakrit dialects argues for the development in these particular lo- 
calities of a literature in Prakrit. Bloch " argues that the Maha- 

^’See Pischel, Grammatik, p. 41; Lassen, Inatitutiones, App. p. 40 ff. 

Institutiones, pp. 395-6. 

Institutiones, p. 394. 

Lea Inscriptions de Piyadaai, II. 533. 

Yararuci und Hemacandra, pp. 10-12. 
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rastri of Yararuci was based on a well developed literature, as 
attested by Hala. The lost Brhatkatha proves that there was a 
literature in Paisaci. Ko literature has been preserved in Saura- 
seni and Magadhi, but the traditions concerning the old Buddhist 
books prove that there was a literature in Magadhi at least. Yet 
it is doubtful to me whether Yararuci intended to describe Pai^ci 
and Magadhi as languages actually spoken and possessing a large 
literature. It is likely that spoken and literary Paisaci and Ma- 
gadhi would have differed from Maharastri and Sauraseni to a 
much greater degree than the few mles given by Yararuci would 
indicate. He seems to give only a few conspicuous features of 
the two dialects as used more or less artificially in dramas. The 
dialects as described by him seem already to have become stereo- 
typed to a considerable degree. The earlier dramatists from the 
parts of the country with which Yararuci was familiar may have 
picked out only a few of the most striking features of the language 
of Magadha for dramatic purposes. Later grammarians who lived 
in distant places may have added elements which were not really 
characteristic of the speech of Magadha and some of their rules 
may be based merely on the readings of corrupted manuscripts or 
on later linguistic developments. Much depends on the locality in 
which the early dramas and grammatical works were composed, 
and the more or less detailed knowledge which their authors really 
had of the language of Magadha. It seems to me certain that the 
grammatical tradition and the dramatic usage of Magadhi grew 
up outside of Magadha. The dialect on which the rules of Yara- 
mci were based may possibly have belonged to a part of the coun- 
try where r was not changed to 1. The vd of Markandeya’s rule 
seems to make the change of r to Z only optional, but the bearing 
of his statement on the problem as a whole is uncertain. Until all 
the manuscript material which is available for the text of the 
grammarians has been carefully worked over the hypothesis of 
scribal omissions, based on the theory of a imified grammatical 
tradition, is hazardous. We have no reason to assume that from 
Yararuci on the grammatical tradition was imanimous. Pischel 
makes the very categorical statement : “ Alle Grammatiker von Yr. 
an sind in der Hanptsache einig.” Certainly this underestimates 
the important discrepancies between Yararuci, Hemacandra, Kra- 


Grammatik, p. 23. 
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madisvara, and Markandeya in the matter of Magadhi. It has not 
been proved that there was a uniform tradition for Magadhi which 
is reflected correctly in Hemacandra, and incorrectly in Vararuci 
because of the omission of rules in the process of manuscript copy- 
ing. For example : 

1. The rule for the change of rtJia to sta occurs, according to 
Pischel (p. 200), only in Hemacandra and in Namisadhu 
(to Kudrate, Kavyalamkara 2, 12). 

2. The rule for the change of ccha to sea (p. 165) only in He- 
macandra and Namisadhu. 

3. The rule for the change of ska and skha to ska and skha (p. 
207) only in Hemacandra. Namisadhu gives ska and skha. 

4. The rule for the change of sta and stha to sta (p. 207) only 
in Hemacandra. Namisadhu gives sta and stha. 

5. The rule for the change of stha to sta (p. 213) only in He- 
macandra and Namisadhu. 

6. The rules by which spa and spha change to spa and spha 
while spa and spha remain (pp. 210, 214) only in Hema- 
candra. Namisadhu gives spa and spha. 

7. The rule for the change of tta to sta (p. 188) only in Hema- 
candra.'* 

Namisadhu was evidently a Jain like Hemacandra. His com- 
mentary was composed in 1068 A. D. according to the note on the 
first page of the Kavyamala edition. If that is correct he is earlier 
than Hemacandra and Hemacandra is not personally responsible 
for all of these additional rules. He was following some earlier 
tradition current in Western India.*® 

** These rules are found also in Trivikrama, Simharaja, Laksmidhara, 
Appayadiksita and others who are directly dependent on Hemacandra. 
They are not found in Vararuci or in Kramadlsvara who was, in the main, 
independent of Hemacandra. See Zachariae BB 5. 26 and Pischel, Gram- 
matik, p. 41. Markandeya is much closer to Vararuci than to Hemacandra. 
Namisadhu, except for a in the place of s in the cases noted above, agrees 
in the main with the rules of Hemacandra. Rules 4, 12, 13, 14 of Hema- 
candra are omitted, but Namisadhu states that he is not giving a com- 
plete account of Magadhi. Namisadhu and Hemacandra represent prac- 
tically the same tradition. According to the Prakrtakalpalatika, as quoted 
by Rishikesh Sastri, .4 Prakrita Grammar, p. 61, a and s as conjunct 
consonants become s. 

•"According to Peterson, Third Report, p. 344 the Prakrtacandrika of 
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For the change of r to ? Pischel (p. 178) refers to Canda, Hema- 
candra, Kramadisvara, Markandeya, Namisadhu, and Siihhadeva- 
gani. For the change of s to s Pischel (p. 163) refers to Vararuci, 
Canda, Hemacandra, Kramadisvara, Markandeya, and Namisadhu. 
Surely there should he no talk of uniformity in connection with 
the list of rules given above from Hemacandra and Namisadhu. 
And yet Pischel (p. 200) recommends that these rules of the gram- 
marians (sic) be followed for Magadhi against all the manuscripts 
and against Vararuci, Kramadisvara, and Markandeya. These 
three grammarians prove that there was a tradition very different 
from that followed by Hemacandra and carried on by his followers. 
It seems clear, as Grierson points out JRAS 1921. 425-6, that there 
was an Eastern and a Western school of Prakrit grammarians. 
But in each school the individual authors differ so much in little 
details that there is about as much confusion among them as there 
is in the manuscripts of the dramas themselves. 

Simhadevagani to Vagbhatalamkara 2. 2 gives the following 
rules for Magadhi : 

1. The change of r to 1. 

2. The nominative in e. 

3. The substitution of ?iaffe for ahaih. 

4. The substitution of cittha for ti^tha. 

5. The change of n to n. 

Further he gives lukkha for ruksa. This is contrary to the rule of 
Hemacandra. The rule for the change of w to n is remarkable. 
It cannot be accounted for by manuscript corruption because the 
example yatha tarunasthale taluna proves conclusively that the 
change of n to n must be meant. According to the grammarians the 
change of n to n is characteristic of Pai^ci. Is Siihhadevagani 
confusing Paisaci with Magadhi ? He gives no rule for the change 
of s to s, an extremely important rule which could hardly have been 
omitted even in the most superficial treatment of the Magadhi 
dialect if he had regarded it as tmiversally valid for the particular 
dialect which he meant to describe. The Kavyamala edition gives 
esa m an example. This is corroborative testimony, but incon- 

Krsnapandita has the following: jihvamiliyas ca kvacic chaurasenyadau 
vaksyate. taksah tahko. saknras ca magadhydm vaksyate. yathd paksah 
paSko. Idksa laikS,. For ksa in Magadhi Vararuci gives ska. Hemacandra 
gives ska in the two words preks and acaks, elsewhere jihvamvUya plus 
h. A rule for hk in ^urasenl is found nowhere else so far as I know. 
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elusive without a full report of manuscript readings. Nandilla- 
gopa in his commentary to the Prabodhacandrodaya (Nirnayasa- 
gara edition, p. 72), on the authority of Candrasena and others, 
apparently regards the substitution of s for s in Magadhi as op- 
tional. Did Simhadevagani have the same idea in mind ? 

There is a strange but important statement in Eajasekhara’s 
Kavj'amimahsa (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Vol. 1, pp. xxii, 50) 
to the effect that Sisunaga, king of Magadha, prohibited in his 
harem the use of cerebrals except n, and of s, s, h, and ks. The 
passage reads as follows: sruyate hi magadhesu sisundgo nama 
raja, tena duruccaran astau varnan apdsya svdntahpura eva pra- 
vartiito niyamah. takaradayas catvaro murddhanyas trtlyavarjam 
usmanas trayah ksakdras ceti. It is quite possible that even in a 
later period such commands of a king might affect not only the 
language of his harem but also that of his courtiers and of poets 
who composed dramas to be enacted in his palace. Such usage 
might even be reflected in the Prakrit grammarians. Whether 
the statement is absolutely true or not makes little difference. 
There was such a tradition. It opens up wide possibilities, as yet 
unthought of, of the varieties of pronunciation which may be ex- 
pected in the case of any of the Prakrit dialects. 

From Vararuci on the grammatical tradition concerning the 
change of s to s in Magadhi is unanimous. Some of the com- 
mentators take it as merely optional and possibly Siihbadevagani 
did not recognize it as universal. The Asoka inscriptions seem 
to prove that the official language of Magadha in the third cen- 
tury B. C. had s, not s. Could the prohibition of Sisunaga, if the 
story is correct, have anv-thing to do with the continuance of such 
usage at court, and did the popular language have s? 

Windisch,’*^ basing his conclusion on the inscriptions of Asoka, 
urges that the use of s for s in the dramas is a later development. 
If so did the prevalence of the letter s in the language of the 
Sahara, which is based on Magadhi,^" have anvdhing to do with the 
extension of s in the later dramas and grammatical works ? Gaw- 
ronskij^*^ who regards the s of the Sahara as merelv an individual 

Acteg du XlVe Congris International des Orientalisteg, I. 279. 

"Lassen, Institutioneg, p. 422 ff.; Pischel, Grammatik, p. 24; Grierson, 
JRA8 1918. 494, 499; Gawrofiski, ZVS 44. 271-4. 

" zrs 44. 271-4. 
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lisping, suggests that the lisping of this character may have spread 
mechanically through the other Magadhi parts of the manuscripts 
of the Mrcchakatika. Further, he argues against Windisch that 
the s of dramatic Magadhi is too peculiar a feature to have devel- 
oped in a purely literary vra.y.^* At present no definite answer to 
the question can be given. 

Pischel (p. 21) remarks; “ Im iibrigen weiehen Vr. und He. 
stark von einander ab, was sieh zum grossten Teile daraus erklart, 
dass He. auch die SaurasenI der Digambara beriicksichtigt hat, 
deren Eigenheiten die Jaina auf die S. der Dramen iibertragen 
haben, wodurch sie dieselbe triibten und auf spatere Autoren irre- 
leitend wirkten.” Is it not possible that the same bad influence 
may have affected Hemacandra’s Magadhi? Why insist that He- 
macandra’s rules for Magadhi must be followed in all their details 
even against all the manuscripts and many of the grammarians? 
The value ascribed by Pischel to Hemacandra in the development 
of Prakrit Grammar and in the usage of the dramatists is as much 
exaggerated as was the importance ascribed by Deussen to San- 
kara’s advaita in the history of the Vedanta. 

In addition to the four dialects treated by Vararuci Hemacandra 
treats Culikapai^cika and Apabhrainsa. He refers also to Arsa, 
by which he means the ArdhamagadM of the canonical books of 
the Svetambara Jains, but gives no rules for the constitution of 
that dialect because he considers it to be an independent language 
wMch follows rules of its own.^® 

On what are the additional rules of Hemacandra based? Even 
if he knew the rules of Vararuci,’® a matter which is not abso- 
lutely certain, he clearly made use of other sources. Pischel makes 
the following criticism of Hemacandra’s scholarly method: “Er 
war ein compilator der schlimmsten art, der seine vorganger in 
riieksichtslosester weise gepliindert hat und dessen werke fliichtig- 
keiten aUer art enthalten. Ihm fehlte jede spur wissenschaftlicher 
kritik und jede belesenheit in der literatur.” If the rules of 
Vararuci and of Hemacandra were based on any unified grara- 

ZV8 44. 277. 

Pischel, Grammatik, pp. 13-4. 

•“Bloch, Poraruci und Hemacandra, pp. 24-6; Pischel, Orammatik, pp. 
38-9. 

•’ Hemacandra’s Grammatik der Prakritsprachen II, p. vi. Reiterated 
in Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, p. 46. 
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matical tradition or on any consistent usage by writers of dramas 
it is hard to see how such great discrepancies could have resulted. 
Senart points out, for instance, that only in the Girnar inscrip- 
tions of A^ka is the writing sta found. These inscriptions come 
from the extreme west of India. It is likely that the rule of He- 
macandra hy which tta and stha become sta (and perhaps other 
rules too) preserves a local peculiarity which is not to he ascribed 
to MagadhI in general. Bloch points out that Hemacandra in 
his treatment of Maharastri prescribes two Jain peculiarities, the 
yasruti (1, 180) and the use of n for n as initial (1, 229). These 
are not mentioned by Vararuci. There is no proof that at an early 
date there was any consistent dramatic usage or consistent gram- 
matical tradition for Magadhi. Capeller’s remark “ “ Ich glauhe 
nicht, dass den Dichtem fiir das Prakrit so bestimmte Kegeln vor- 
schwebten wie fiir das Sanskrit, und auch hier stehen sie ja be- 
kanntlich im Widerspruch mit Panini” is, I think, especially 
true of Magadhi. 

Until we know more about the predecessors of Hemacandra, 
where his additional rules came from and their date, and how far 
particular authors really tried to follow the grammatical treatises 
it is surely unscholarly to follow the Magadhi rules of Hemacandra 
and his followers, especially in the case of dramas like the Pra- 
bodhacandrodaya which antedate Hemacandra. Nor is it scholarly 
to follow even the simpler rules of Vararuci or some other set of 
rules. An author may have followed some treatise which is no 
longer extant or he may have had only a smattering of Prakrit 
picked up from the usage in other dramas and not based strictly 
on any detailed set of rules. Why edit a drama by an Eastern 
author according to the rules of a Western grammarian? 

Konow®^ has pointed out the fact that Eajasekhara confused 
Maharastri and Sauraseni forms, and that the manuscripts are not 
entirely to blame for the confusion. Markandeya remarks that 
when d is kept in Eajasekhara the author is wrong, not the gram- 

** Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi II. 418-21. Cf. Pisehel, OGA 1881. 1319. 

” T'araruci und Hemacandra, p. 15. 

’“Edition of the Sakuntald, p. xvii. 

“Edition of the Karpuramanjarl, pp. 202 fif. Cf. Pisehel, Grammatik, 
pp. 21-2. 

•’Grierson, JRA8 1917, 826. 
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marian. So too Somadeva, in the Lalitavigraharajanataka, often 
confuses the dialects even though his Magadhi does conform closely 
to the rules of Namisadhu and of Hemaeandra. In the use of s 
instead of s in consonant groups he agrees with Namisadhu, not 
with Hemaeandra.®* Here there can be no question of manuscript 
corruption and the stone-cutter cannot be responsible for all the 
mistakes. There was doubtless the same inconsistency to an even 
greater degree in many other and earlier dramas. All that Soma- 
deva’s use of Magadhi proves is that he personally made an effort 
to foUow some set of rules pretty closely. In each case the greater 
or less approximation of the Prakrit dialects employed in the 
dramas to the theoretical grammatical norm depended on the 
greater or less knowledge of the author. 

3. Bhdsds and Vibhdsas. 

That Vararuci and Hemaeandra intended to describe only dialects 
which were really distinctive is proved by the fact that they make no 
mention of the Vibhasas. Yet these are specifically referred to and 
briefly described by Bharata.®* He is followed by Markandeya,®* 
by the Prakrtacandrika,®* by Prthvidhara in the preface to the 
Mrcchakatika,®^ and by the Prakrtakalpataru of Eama-Sarman 
(Tarkavagisa),®® who remarks that the Vibhasas cannot be called 
Apabhramsa if they are used in dramatic works.®® Most of them 
are described in the Sahityadarpana (6. 162 ff.). Dandin (in the 
Kavyadar&i), like Vararuci and Hemaeandra, does not distinguish 
the Bhasas from the Vibhasas. He says (1.32) that a literary 
work may be composed in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa, or in a 
mixed language. In 31 and 37 it is stated that dramas are com- 
posed in this mixed language. In 34 he describes Maharastri as 
the most important Prakrit dialect, but in 35 says that Sauraseni, 
GaudI, Lati etc. are also used. He does not pick out Magadhi 


“Pischel, Grammatik, pp. 8-9; Konow, GGA 1894. 47911. 

NatyaSSstra (ed. Kavyamala) 17. 48ff. 

Grierson, JRA8 1918. 499 ff. 

Peterson, Third Report, pp. 346-8. 

Xirnayasagara edition of Sarma Sastri and Parab, p. 1 ; Godabole’s 
edition, p. 393. 

’•Lassen, Institutiones, pp. 20-1; Grierson, JRAS 1918. 496-7. 

’• Pischel, Grammatik, p. 2. 
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as worthy of especial mention, imless, as is likely, Gaudi is to be 
taken as equivalent to MagadhL 

Grierson (^JRAS 1918. 489 ff.) concludes that a Vibhasa is a 
corrupt form of one or more of the standard Prakrit dialects, which 
is employed only in dramas, and is there allotted to some special 
character. Since they are not pure and standard dialects they are 
not treated by Vararuci and Hemacandra. But the passage of 
Bharata proves that they were recognized at an early date as being 
employed on the stage, and later grammarians like Markandeya 
incorporated an account of them into their general treatises on 
Prakrit. There is naturally no detailed discussion of them in 
Bharata. Much latitude must have been allowed to the individual 
dramatist in the case of these mixed dialects. For them the dra- 
matists, even if they did know the rules of Vararuci or of Hema- 
candra or of somei other grammarian for the standard dialects, 
had no grammatical norm, or at the most only vague suggestions. 
We have no proof at all that such modified or mixed dialects were 
not employed and there is consequently no reason for standardizing 
all the dramatic Prakrit to the norm of Maharastri, Sauraseni, and 
MagadhI. Bloch and Gawronski®^ argue against Prthvidhara 
in his efforts to prove the use of these Vibhasas in the Mrcchaka- 
tika. Pischel “ upholds him. In my opinion Bloch and Gaw- 
ronski go much too far. The Vibhasas do group themselves into 
two classes, those based on MagadhI and those based on Sauraseni, 
but that is no reason at all for treating them as MagadhI and 
Saurasenl. There may well be some basis of truth in Prthvldhara’s 
contention, even though his late analysis may not represent exactly 
the intention of the author of the play. The question cannot be 
answered until an exhaustive examination of all the manuscripts 
has been made ; perhaps not even then. 

Note the following passages: 

Bharata 17. 46-7 : 

saurasenam samasritya hhdm karyd tu natake 
athava chandatah karyd desabham prayoktrbhih 
nanddesasamuttham hi kdvyarh bhavati natake 


•“ Vararuci und Hemacandra, p. 4. 
“ ZV8 44. 247-74. 

*’ Orammatik, p. 24 ff. 
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Dasarupaka 3. 66 ; 

yaddesam nicapatrarh yat taddesam, tasya hhdsitam 

Sahityadarpana 6. 168 : 

yaddesyam nicapatrarh tu iaddesyam tasya bhasitam 

We have no reason to question these statements which depict a per- 
fectly natural state of affairs,^^ or to deny that characters on the 
stage may have spoken local dialects which had various admixtures 
of the standard dialects. The older grammarians made no effort 
to codify and fix these local and mixed dialects. Some of the later 
grammarians did try to codify even these. The argumentum ex 
silentio from Vararuci and Hemacandra cannot prove that such 
local and mixed dialects were not used in the dramas and that the 
statement of Bharata is valueless. 

4. The Prakrit Passages as Preserved in our Manuscripts. 

The Prakrit passages of our manuscripts are much more corrupt 
than are the Sanskrit passages. The most superficial comparison 
of the different versions of the same Prakrit passage in a number 
of manuscripts shows clearly the impossibility of accurately re- 
storing the archetype in every detail. Many of the scribes had 
little or no knowledge of Prakrit and could not follow the meaning 
of what they were cop 3 'ing; many had only a smattering of the 
most commonly used dialects Maharastri and Sauraseni. There 
would be a natural tendency to level less familiar forms and dia- 
lects, to reduce them to the more common norms. On the other 
hand some scribes and commentators, who did not know Prakrit 
grammar, replaced the forms thej' found by forms which corre- 
sponded with the particular set of rules they happened to know. 

Should we base our text wholly on the manuscripts, apphmg to 
them as careful a philological criticism as possible, or should we 
make a imiform text based on the grammarians, or rather of some 
grammarian? If we choose the second alternative, should we, in 
the case of the Prabodhacandrodaya, follow the rules of Vararuci 
in the Magadhi passages, or the very different rules of Hemacandra 
which are later in date than Krsnamisra ? 


*’ Bhandarkar, Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 75-8. 
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5. The Magadhi Passages in our Manuscripts. 

The only Magadhi rules of the grammarians which are followed 
with any consistency at all by our manuscripts are the change of r 
to Z, the nominative in e, and the substitution of hage for aham; 
to some extent also the rules for the change of s to i and for the 
vocative in a. This almost complete obliteration of the other Ma- 
gadhi rules of Vararuci and Hemacandra is regarded by Pischel ** 
as the result of manuscript corruption, of the tendency on the part 
of copyists to substitute the more familiar Sauraseni or MMiarastri 
forms for the much rarer Magadhi forms. The passages in Ma- 
gadhi known to Pischel were few, and with the exception of the 
Mrcchakatika, the Mudraraksasa, the Venlsariihara, and the Pra- 
bodhacandrodaya were aU short. Important additions of long 
passages unknown to Pischel are given here in note 44. Pischel, 
in the course of his book, repeatedly emphasizes his supposition 
that those manuscripts which sporadically preserve traces of the 
more recondite Magadhi rules of the grammarians, especially those 
of Hemacandra, are to be regarded as good manuscripts. Such 
preservation of grammatical rules seems to be his chief criterion 
as to the goodness or badness of a manuscript. 

Hillebrandt, in the preface to his edition of the Mudraraksasa 
(p. ii), triumphantly remarks that two or three of his South In- 
dian manuscripts do give, in a few cases, forms which do corre- 
spond to the more recondite rules of the grammarians.*® " Of aU 

“ Orammatik, p. 23. Pischel gives there a list of all the passages in 
onr dramas which seem to be in Magadhi. The following important pas- 
sages, unknown to Pischel, are to be added: Luders, Bruchstucke iud- 
dhistischer Dramen, pp. 34-42; Bhasa’s Pancaritra, p. 20 ff. (Vrddha- 
gopalika, Gomitraka, and other herdsmen) ; Bhasa’s Karnahhara, p. 78 ff. 
(Indra in disguise); Bhasa’s Pratijnayaugandharayana, p. 41 ff. (Un- 
mattaka) ; Bhasa’s Carudatta (f^kara) ; Bhasa’s Bdlacarita, pp. 8ff., 
34 ff., 48 ff., 59 ff. (Xandagopa, Vrddhagop51ika, Damaka, the wrestlers 
Canura and Mnstika, Sarvah); Mattavildsaprahasana (Trivandrum San- 
skrit Series 55), p. 24ff. (Unmattaka) ; Dharmavijaya (edited by Gk>pal 
Xarayen. Bombay), p. 50 ff. (Krostapala and two foot-soldiers); Mohara- 
japarajaya (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 9), pp. 78 ff., 96 ff. (two foot- 
soldiers, a man, 8una and Mari, and fisherman behind the scenes) ; Earn- 
mtramadamardana (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 10), p. 34 ff. (Mleecha 
king and his minister, a spy dressed as a Tumska ) ; Subhadradhanamjaya 
(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 13), p. 127 ff. (herdsmen); Tapatisam- 
varana (Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries 11), pp. 143 ff., 194, 203, 207. 

*' See also Hillebrandt in Gottinger Xachrichten 1905, 430. 
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MSS. only B generally gives the Magadhi words in their charac- 
teristic shape, viz. with i instead of s, s : Z instead of r : hage instead 
of aharh, and the Nominative case ending in e, while it fails to 
exhibit some other more striking peculiarities. But N shows, at 
least once, that we have to write gasca, 126, 19 ; B has once agas- 
cadi, 101, 2, and thereby we are led to suppose that the disappear- 
ance of similar forms is due to the copyists, who are always in- 
clined to substitute more popular forms for those of rare occur- 
rence.” Moreover, one Mysore manuscript (C 858) “gives the 
Magadhi in perfect accordance with the rules of the grammarians,” 
but this manuscript is modem and the marginal addition of rules 
from Hemacandra proves that it has undergone a revision which 
brought the Magadhi passages into accord with the rules of Hema- 
candra. How can we he absolutely sure that the two forms in B 
and N really represent the preservation of archetypal forms ? They 
may go back only to some revised manuscript, not to the archetype. 
It is hazardous to generalize from them alone. “ But I do not 
think that the same holds good with respect to another MS. of the 
same library, (Mys.) No. 939, written in Telugu characters and 
exhibiting all the characteristic features of the Magadhi dialect 
to an unexpected extent.” “ I do not mean to say that the influ- 
ence of grammatical works is quite excluded, but the fact that in 
one original manuscript true old Magadhi forms do appear, seems 
to me at least worth being taken notice of.” Hfllebrandt gives no 
date for this manuscript, and there is no proof that it has not 
undergone a process of revision. What does he mean by calling it 
an “ original manuscript ” ? How does he know that Hemacandra 
and other late grammarians really give us “tme old Magadhi 
forms”? That is precisely the point which needs to be proved. 
The very fact that the rules of Hemacandra are followed with such 
great regularity in this particular manuscript while all the other 
manuscripts in which any of the more recondite Magadhi forms do 
occur show them only sporadically makes Hillebrandt’s contention 
very doubtful to say the least. 

6. Magadhi in the Prabodhacandrodaya. 

Of my manuscripts of this drama only two," both southern, 

“ K which is number 4138 of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Library of the India Office. It dates from the second half of the 
2 
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show the change of s to s. The Madras edition, which is based 
on southern manuscripts, has s pretty consistently in the speeches 
of the Digambara, but writes s in the speeches of the Pupil and 
of the Messenger. There is nothing to show how much is due to 
revision by the editor. K originally had only s, but someone de- 
liberately went through the manuscript and revised the MagadhI 
passages, correcting every Magadhi s that his eye hit upon to s. 
Some escaped, but as a proof of the mechanical nature of the 
process s in SaurasenI passages has in some cases been corrected 
to s. Further, my manuscripts of the commentarj- of Subrah- 
manj’a show that this commentator revised the Prakrit passages 
to the norm of some grammarian. He frequently quotes Prakrit 
rules. All those which I have been able to verify agree with the 
rules as given by Trivikrama and his followers. It would seem 
that in southern India much study was devoted to Prakrit gram- 
mar and that the Prakrit passages of our dramas were subjected 
to a thorough revision there. IVhen so-called correct Magadhi is 
found in southern manuscripts I am very suspicious of a deliberate 
revision. In copies made from these manuscripts by ignorant 
scribes a process of levelling might again take place. There are 
examples of such levelling in the manuscripts of Subrahmanya. 
A so-called correct old Magadhi form is just as likely to go back 
only to a revised manuscript as to the archetj'pe. It is suspected, 
and with good reason, that in general the later manuscripts give 
better Prakrit, that is to say better from the point of view of the 
rules of Hemacandra and other grammarians, than do the earlier 
manuscripts. 

It seems to me more than a mere coincidence that the manu- 
scripts of the Prabodhacandrodaya show much the same phenome- 
non as do the manuscripts of the Mudraraksasa. Only a few of the 
southern manuscripts make even an approximation to the rules of 
Hemacandra and his followers, and in the case of each drama at 


eighteenth century and is written in Devanagari. L which is also an India 
Office manuscript (Burnell 273). Dated Saifavat 1862 and written in 
Telugu characters. 

‘^Manuscript 4B-7-18 of the Madras Government Library (12.560 of the 
Descriptive Catalogue). Manuscript 11a of the Mysore Government 
Library. 

“ Hertel ZDMG 64. 634. 
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least one of these manuscripts can be proved to have been revised 
deliberately. In the case of the Prabodhacandrodaya too a com- 
mentator systematically revised the Magadhi to correspond to the 
rules of some grammarian. Eecent manuscripts which are in ac- 
cord with Hemacandra and his followers prove nothing. I would 
like to see a really old manuscript in such accord, especially one 
from northern India. 

My manuscripts of the Prabodhacandrodaya taken as a whole 
do have in the Magadhi passages in a majority of the cases I for r, 
the nominative in e, huge for aharh, and occasionally the vocative 
in a, but except in the case of two southern manuscripts (and the 
Madras edition) nowhere do they show the change of s to s, and 
nowhere do they (including even these southern manuscripts) 
show any trace of the more recondite rules of Hemacandra. Occa- 
sionally § is found but only as the preservation of a Sanskrit L 
Such mechanical preservation of Sanskrit s proves nothing about 
Magadhi s. SaurasenI is the prevailing dialect in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya and there would naturally be a tendency in the course 
of repeated copjang to supplant the more unusual Magadhi forms 
by the better known and more fa mili ar Sauraseni ones. But why 
should every s be conformed to Sauraseni s by the copyists while 
in most cases I and e are preserved? This can hardly be due to a 
mere chance. Surely I and e are just as repugnant to Sauraseni 
as is s. I cannot explain the discrepancy by any process of mere 
manuscript corruption. Is it scholarly to apply the rule for the 
change of s to i and all the other rules of Hemacandra against the 
unanimous manuscript tradition? The greatest uniformity is 
shown in the writing of I- There is more hesitation in the matter 
of e and o. In a few places practically all the manuscripts have o, 
and 0 may be the correct reading. In most places practically all 
the manuscripts have e. Especially strong is the agreement in the 
case of certain words such as ese, bhattaJce, laule, puUse, elise. In 
the case of the word bJiikl-hud there is great uniformity in writing 
a, but in the case of some other words like mukkha there is uni- 
formity in writing a. Such a state of affairs can hardly be ex- 
plained by any mechanical process of manuscript corruption. Why 
should manuscript corruption be so completely successful in some 
places, while in many other places it failed completely to change 
the Magadhi form to SaurasenI? 
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7. Magadhi in the Lalitavigraharajanataka. 

Much has been made of the fact that fragments of a drama pre 
served on stone at Ajmere “ reflect with considerable accuracy the 
Magadhi ndes of the grammarians. It is uncertain whether the 
author knew the rules of Hemacandra or not.®® At any rate he 
knew some set of rules which gave the Magadhi in much the same 
form given by Hemacandra. In the treatment of s in consonant 
groups he agrees with Namisadhu, not with Hemacandra. Pischel 
remarks:®^ “Trotz aller Fehler sind diese Bruchstiicke von gross - 
ter Wiehtigkeit fiir die Magadhi, die nur bier uns in einer Gestalt 
iiberliefert ist, die mit den Eegein der Grammatiker iiberein- 
stimmnt.” Konow says : ®^ “ Die Formen unserer Inschrift sind 
vor allem von dem grossten Interesse fiir die Magadhi, wo bis jetzt 
die Verwirrung am grossten war, und sie beweisen hier unwiderleg- 
lich, das die Regeln der Grammatiker nieht aus der Luft gegrilfen 
sind.” The rules of the grammarians, to be sure, are not all based 
on imagination, but this inscription proves nothing concerning a 
imified dramatic usage in the case of Magadhi or concerning the 
universal validity of the rules of the grammarians. It proves only 
that this particular author conformed his Magadhi to the detailed 
rules of some grammarian. It does not prove that the Magadhi 
passages of all our manuscripts have been fundamentally changed 
by a process of manuscript corruption, and that they, in the twelfth 
century or earlier, conformed to the rules of any of the grammar- 
ians. Each author must be judged on his own merits. 

8. Magadhi in the Latakamelaka. 

In this twelfth century drama by Samkhadhara,®® a Digambara 
monk appears on the stage (pp. 12 ff., 25 ff.). The editor used 
three manuscripts. He consistently writes I, gives hage for aham, 
in some cases the vocative in a, gives both e and o in the nomina- 

*• Edited by Kielhorn in Gottinger Xachrichten 1893, 552 ff. Cf. Pischel, 
Grammatik, p. 8. 

'"Cf. Konow, Karpuramanjari, p. 204; Pischel, Grammatik, p. 6; 
Gawrohski, ZVS 44. 281. 

“ Grammatik, p. 9. 

‘*GGA 1894.481. 

" See Peterson, Second Report, pp. 57, 122 and Third Report, p. 21. 
The drama is edited in the Kavyamala 20 (1889). 
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tive, but never writes s and never follows any of the other rules 
of the grammarians. He reports no manuscript variants on these 
points. This edition reflects almost exactly the same state of 
affairs found in my manuscript of the Prabodhacandrodaya. In 
default of a really critical edition the evidence cannot be pressed 
too far. 

9. Magadhi in the Amrtodaya. 

On page 66 of the Kavyamala edition of this drama a Jain monk 
appears. The editor varies between Z and r (mostly Z), gives the 
nominative in e, the genitive in aha, varies between s and s and s, 
and once gives pudde for putrah, but gives no indications of the 
other more technical rules of the grammarians. 

10. Magadhi in Bhasa. 

In the Pratijnayaugandharayana and the Carudatta the text 
usually has Z and s and e, but s and o are given occasionally. In 
the Balacarita and the Pancaratra the text has Z and s and o for 
the most part, but s and s and r are given occasionally. In the 
Karnabhara the editor gives s and e in the speeches of Indra in 
disguise, but varies between r and Z. In the speeches of the 
wrestlers Canura and Mustika (Balacarita, p. 59) Z and one loca- 
tive singular in ammi in a verse are the only traits which distin- 
guish the language from Saurasenl. Printz {Bhasa'’ s Prakrit, p. 
6) decides, with some hesitation, to treat the first two groups of 
passages together as representing one dialect. He calls the last 
two groups of short speeches Ardhamagadhl, but “nur als Not- 
behelf.” If any reliance at all is to be placed upon the manu- 
scripts three or four different dialects were intended. It is clearly 
impossible to reduce the Prakrit of Bhasa to the grammatical 
norms of Sauraseni and Magadhi. It seems certain that mixed 
dialects or Vibhasas were intended by the author. There is no 
trace of the peculiar rules of Hemacandra discussed above. 

In spite of the strong evidence which has been adduced in favor 
of the authenticity and earlv date of these dramas I am not yet 
absolutely convinced of its validity. The arguments drawn from 
the Prakrit passages by Lesny {ZDMG 72. 203-8), Sukthankar 
{JAOS 40. 250-9 and 42. 62-4), and Printz {Bhdsa’s Prakrit, pp. 
5-6) are very weak. The editions are based on scanty manuscript 
material and all of it is southern. We need much more work on 
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the southern Prakrit grammarians, on the southern manuscripts, 
and on the usage of southern authors before we can be certain that 
any particular form is really proof of an early date. I suspect 
that many so-called early forms were in good use in the south at a 
comparatively late date. Note in connection with SukthankaPs 
list the following “ archaisms ” picked from some of the later 
texts in the course of a casual reading: tuvarh Tapatisaihva- 
rana 35. 5, Tl. 2, 78. 5 etc., Subhadradhananjaya 32. 3, 83. 5, 
134. 8, 162. 3, 170. 4 etc., Mattavilasaprahasana 6. 11, 19. 11 ; 
cini in the neuter plural is used frequently in the Tapatisaih- 
varana, the Subhadradhananjaya, and the Mattavilasapraha- 
sana 16. 8 ; alimaam Mattavilasaprahasana 9. 1, 19. 14, 24. 1 (am- 
hdnarh 26. 3) ; ahake Tapatisamvarana 143. 2 and Subhadradhanan- 
ja3’a 134.3,8; gaccMya Hammiramadamardana 34.17; kalia or 
karia Tapatisamvarana 204. 4 and Subhadradhananjaya 15. 6, 80. 
8, 18.9, 107.3, 135.9; kissa Mattavilasaprahasana 27.14; dma 
Tapatisamvarana 32. 4, Subhadradhananjaya 57. 6. In the Tri- 
vandrum edition of the Nagananda (p. Ill) and the Punjab 
University edition (p. 63) karia is given in place of kadua of 
Paranjape’s edition (p. 29). This list could be extended greatly, 
I think, by a careful search of southern editions and manuscripts. 
Is the manuscript evidence really sufficient to prove that the forms 
in the so-caUed Bhasa listed by Sukthankar are really “archaisms”? 
It seems to me that the present material is too scanty and uncer- 
tain to warrant any categorical conclusions. Note also the Magadhi 
Apabhramsa forms in the Pancaratra, p. 22 referred to bj' Printz, 
p. 27. 

11. Magadhi in the Hammiramadamardana of Jayasitlhasuri. 

This drama was written in Gujarat between Samvat 1276 and 
1286. The edition is based on a very old palm-leaf manuscript 
dated Samvat 1286. '^This manuscript, if not actually the original, 
is so near to the original that verv' little manuscript corruption can 
have taken place. 

The text (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 10) gives hage, but varies 
between r and I, e and o, and s and s'. It gives tth for stha, kk for 
sk and kkh for ks. Once (p. 34) it gives st {hhasfa for lhatia) 
and once (p. 36) sk for ks {laskijjate for raksisyate) . It fre- 
quently has k for g, t for d, p for i etc. These are peculiarities of 
Paisaci. In the speeches of the spy it consistently gives I and e 
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but varies between s and s. In some words it has g for k. Once 
it has the genitive plural in aliam and once the locative singular 
in ammi. It must be remembered that the drama comes from 
Gujarat where Jainism and the authority of Hemacandra were 
strong. It is very significant that such an old manuscript of a 
drama by an author who lived in a part of the country where He- 
macandra’s infiuence must have been very strong does not follow 
the grammatical norm of Hemacandra more closely. The text 
merits careful study. Manuscript corruption is in this case a most 
improbable explanation. It seems clear to me that we have here 
conclusive proof that the author really intended to use mixed dia- 
lects or Vibhasas. His Magadhi cannot be reduced to the norm 
of Hemacandra. Especially noteworthy are the traces of Paisaci 
in the language of the mleccha king Mflacchrikara and of his min- 
ister Gorl Isap. 

12. Magadhl in the Moharajaparajaya of Yamhpfda. 

This drama (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 9) was written in Gu- 
jarat between 1229 and 1232 A. D. One of the manuscripts 
seems to date from the middle of the thirteenth century. As in 
the case of the Hammiramadamardana the manuscript is not far 
removed in date from the actual date of the composition of the 
drama. The edition has I and hage, but varies between s and s, 
and between e and o. It has tth for sth, cch for cch, and tth for 
st against Hemacandra, but repeatedly it gives the form bhastake. 
On p. 97 it has hitapakam, a form prescribed by Hemacandra 
(4. 310), by Markandeya (19. 11), and by other grammarians for 
Paisaci. It also has the change of fc to ^ and of d to t. The 
Prakrit of this drama too is worthy of careful study. Here too 
manuscript corruption is an impossible explanation. 

13. Magadhl in Some of the Other Dramas. 

The Trivandrum edition of the Subhadradhananjaya of Kula- 
sekharavarma, written in the south between the tenth and the 
twelfth centuries, and based entirely on southern manuscripts, 
gives I, s, a in the vocative, e in the nominative, and ahake. No 
important manuscript variants are reported and none of the re- 
condite forms of Hemacandra and his followers are foimd. 

The Trivandrum edition of the Mattavilasaprahasana which was 
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written in the seventh century A. D. by some king of the Pallava 
dynasty has s, I, e (sometimes o), but gives no indication of the 
other rules of Hemacandra. 

The Trivandrum edition of the Tapatisamvarana of Kulase- 
kharavarma has I, s, e and ahake. The other rules of Hemacandra 
are not followed. 

14. Magadhi in the Quotations of Hemacandra. 

Hemacandra (4. 302) gives examples of Magadhi to exemplify 
his rules. He quotes the Venisaihhara, the Mudraraksasa, and the 
Sakuntala.“* Bloch remarks : “ Textkritisch ist der wert dieser 

citate aussert gering; Hem. citierte meist nur aus dem gedachtnis 
und fast iiberall, wo er von unseren hss. abweicht, sind seine 
lesarten die schlechtem.” Pischel remarks : “ He. fand diese 

Eigenheiten nach 4, 302 in Mudrar., §ak., Venis., wo imsere Hand- 
schriften sie nur zum kleinen TeUe haben, und die Handschriften 
Hc.’s sogar an dieser Stelle dagegen fehlen.” It is by no means 
certain that these quotations in Hemacandra have any decisive 
value for the problem now under discussion. Hemacandra may have 
used manuscripts, or quoted from memorj- from manuscripts which 
had already undergone more or less revision, or, as many of the 
commentators have done, he may have assumed that the forms 
which he found were wrong and may have revised them himself 
to fit his rules. It cannot be assumed as certain that a form as 
quoted by Hemacandra really represents the archetype. Even if 
he were right in the matter of the three dramas quoted it does not 
follow that his authority is to be extended to all other dramas. 

15. Magadhi in the Fragments of Buddhist Dramas Edited 

by Liiders. 

Eecently fragments of Buddhist dramas were discovered in 
Turkestan. They are dated by Liiders in the first or second 
century A. D. Three Prakrit dialects are employed. One is an 

'* Pischel, ad loc. 

" Vararuci und Hemacandra, p. 5. 

'* Orammatik, p. 23. 

Bruehstucke huddhisiiacher Dramen, Berlin, 1911. A^aghosa was 
the author of one of the dramas and may have been the author of all of 
them, although that has not been proved definitely. See Liiders, op. cit., 
p. 65 and Sitzungsberichte Bert. Akad. 1911, p. 409. 
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old form of Satirasem. The second is characterized by the change 
of r to h the change of s to s, and the nominative in e. Luders 
names this Alt-ilagadhi. The third is characterized by the change 
of r to I, and by the nominative in e, bnt s does not change to L 
Liiders names this Alt- Ardhamagadhi, and remarks (p. 40) that 
this dialect is very close to the dialect in which most of the Asoka 
inscriptions are written. In the case of these fragments it can 
be no mere chance, no mere process of manuscript corruption which 
has brought about the consistent difference of treatment in the 
same manuscript. A differentiation of dialects was clearly in- 
tended by the author. Curiously enough this third dialect cor- 
responds closely in essentials to the language of the so-called 
Magadhi passages of the Prabodhacandrodaya, at least if any 
weight is to be laid on the consistent manuscript tradition in the 
case of that drama. Note especially that none of the recondite 
rules of Hemacandra are observed in these fragments. There is 
here positive proof that more than one form of Magadhi was used 
in the dramas at an early date. I think that such a usage was 
continued in the later centuries. 

16. What is Ardhamagadhi? 

1. Vararuci, who treats only the four standard dialects Maha- 
rasM, Paisaci, Magadhi, and Sauraseni, does not mention Ardha- 
magadhi. 

2. Hemacandra adds to these Culikapaisacika and Apabhranm. 
But in 4. 287 he remarks that Ardhamagadhi (by which he means 
Arsa, the language of the canonical books of the Svetambara Jains) 
follows its own rules and not those which are given for Magadhi. 
Further, in 1. 3 he remarks that in Arsa all the rules of his gram- 
mar are subject to exceptions and in 2. 175 says that the preceding 
restrictions do not apply to Arsa since in that dialect everything 
is permitted.®® The followers of Hemacandra do not deal with 
Ardhamagadhi.®® Pischel remarks (note on Hemacandra 4. 287) : 

“Her name Ardhamagadhi hat offenbar zu verschiedenen zeiten 
verschiedene dialecte bezeichnet.” 

3. Markandeya 1. 5 says : 

” Pischel, Grammatik, pp. 13-14. 

" Pischel, Grammatik, p. 2. 
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rmharastrl sauraseni pracyavantl ca magadhi 
iti pancavidha bhdsa yuhtd na punar astadha, 

and continues in the commentary tenaiva saurasenya aduraive 
mdgadhy evardhamagadhi ity uktatvdt. daksindtyayas ca laksana- 
karanat. bdhlikyds ca rephasya latvamdtrena bhedat. dvantyam 
evdntarbhavdt iti bhdvah. Ardhamagadhi is excluded as being 
only a Magadhi which is not far different from Sauraseni and it 
is not reckoned among the Vibhasas. But evidently some writers 
did class it as a bhdsa. In 12. 38 Markandeya at the end of the 
section on Magadhi saj’s saurasenya aduratvdd iyam evdrdha- 
magadhi.^'^ Markandeya’s description of Ardhamagadhi exactly 
fits the dialect which I think is used in the Prabodhaeandrodaya. 

4. Kramadisvara has the statement mdhdrdstrimisrdrdhamd- 
gadhl and Lassen (pp. 393, 401) reports from a bad manuscript a 
brief passage dealing with Ardhamagadhi. If this jumbled pas- 
sage of rules and examples really is intended as a description of 
Ardhamagadhi that dialect is marked in Kramadisvara’s estima- 
tion by the following peculiarities: 

1. The change of s and s to i. 

2. The change of r to i. 

3. The gerund in ddiii. 

4. The nominative plural in ahu. 

5. The substitution of hake for ahath. 

6. The change of sta and siha to ttha. 

7. citthadi for tisthati. 

8. The past passive participle in nio. 

9. The optional endings e or i in the nominative singular. In the 
one example given mahaldo the ending is o. 


•"Pischel, Grammatik, p. 32 and De Grammaticis Pracriticis, pp. 1-2 
remarks that Markandeya alone of the Prakrit grammarians quotes 
Bharata. See 12.38 comm. For Markandeya’s treatment of the Bhasas 
see also Grierson, JSA8 1918. 493-4. 

“Lassen, Institutiones, pp. 17, 393, 401. For Kramadisvara and his 
sources see Pischel, De Grammaticis Pracriticis, p. 16 and Grammatik, 
p. 41; Bloch, Tararuci and Hemacandra, pp. 28-9; Zachariae, BB 5.26-7. 
It is by no means certain that he followed the rules of Hemacandra or 
even that he is later than Hemacandra. He does seem to have followed 
Vararuci pretty closely, but there are discrepancies which prove that he 
had other sources too. In his brief statement with reference to Ar- 
dhamagadhi he is clearly independent of both Vararuci and Hemacandra 
since neither describes that dialect. 
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At any rate by Ardbamagadbi he does not mean the Arsa of the 
Jains. 

o. Eamatarkavagisa in his Prakrtakalpataru ®- says that Ardha- 
magadhi is not very different from MagadhI, but in opposition to 
Markandeya he classes it among the Bhasas as follows : Maha- 
rastri, SaurasenT, llagadhi, Ardhamagadhi and Daksinat 3 'a. 

6. Peterson describes as follows a set of anonymous Prakrit 
Sutras : “ The Prakritasutra which follows is in two parts, one 
treating of Prakrit generally, with the exception of the Paisaci 
dialect or a Paisachivarjaprakritasiitra, the other dealing separ- 
ately with the Sauraseni dialect, Magadhi in its two varieties, and 
the Paisachi and Apabhrariisa tongues.” Is Ardhamagadhi one of 
the two kinds of Magadhi ? 

7. Bharata (17.48) remarks: magadhy avantijd pracyd sura- 
seny ardhamagadhi hdhllkd daksinatya ca sapta bhdsah praklr- 
titdh.^* 

8. The Sahitj'adarpana (6. 160) names Ardhamagadhi as a 
dialect spoken by eetain definite characters on the stage. 

9. The Prakrtacandrika of Krsnapandita (in Peterson, Third 
Report, p. 346) has in a corrupt passage: 

mdhdrdstrl tathdvanti sauraseny ardhamagadhi 
bdhllki magadhi caivety astaitd ddksindtyajdh. 

Pischel remarks (p. 2) that all the grammarians regarded Maha- 
rastri, Sauraseni, Magadhi, and Paisaci as Prakrit languages. 
Beyond that opinions differed. There was much dispute as to 
which dialects were to be considered as Bhasas, which as Vi- 
bhasas,®* which as Apabhrarii^s, and which as merelj' mixed dia- 
lects without marked peculiarities of their own. But there is 
ample evidence to prove that some authorities even considered 
Ardhamagadhi to be a Bhasa, and there is certain proof that their 


Lassen, Institutiones, pp. 20-1. See also Muir, OST II. 340 and Auf- 
recht, Cat. Oxon., p. 181. 

Third Report, pp. 21, 340. 

** Quoted by Prthvidhara to Mrcchakatika (ed. Sarma Sastri and Parab, 
p. 1). Lalla Diksita quotes the same (Godabole’s edition, p. 1). 

“For a full account of these see Grierson, JRA8 1918, 489 ff. 
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Ardhamagadhi did not mean the Ardhamagadhi of the Jains. It 
seems to me certain that Markandeya and the other authors who 
recognize Ardhamagadhi refer to a dialect which was employed on 
the stage. In spite of its exclusion by Vararuci, Hemacandra and 
others it may hare been widely used in the dramas for certain 
characters.®® All that it is allowable to infer from the grammar- 
ians is that some of them did not regard Ardhamagadhi as a 
Bhasa, not that they denied its use in dramatic works. The fact 
that Markandeya felt it necessary to mention Ardhamagadhi and 
to exclude it proves that some authorities even regarded it as a 
main dialect. The passage of Bharata proves that at one time it 
was employed in dramas. Whether the later passages which refer 
to it merely copy Bharata or whether we are to infer from them 
that even at a later date it was still employed in dramas is un- 
certain. I incline emphatically to the latter view. Pischel makes 
the mistake of assuming that the Ardhamagadhi of the grammar- 
ians (in spite of the statement, quoted above, that the term Ardha- 
magadhi referred at different times to very different dialects) must 
correspond exactly to the Ardhamagadhi or Arsa of the canonical 
books of the Svetambara Jains. This is certainly too narrow a 
view. 


•* Bloch, Vararuci und Hemacandra, p. 4 and Gawroiiski, ZV8 44. 247 ff. 
argue against Pischel, Grammatik, p. 24 ff. that Prthvidhara is wrong in 
his assumption that seven dialects are used in the Mrcchakatika. Prthvi- 
dhara’s somewhat confused account is as follows (Sarma Sastrl and Parab, 
p. 1) : ndtakSdau iahuprakaraprakrtaprapaficesu catasra eva bhasah 
prayujyante saurasenyavantikapracyamdgadhyah. apahhramSaprapancesu 
catasra era bhasah prayujyante sakaricandalisabaridhakkadesiyah. He 
thinks that all of these are used in the Mrcchakatika except Sabarl. Then 
he quotes Bharata (17.48) to the effect that there are seven bhasas in 
Prakrit, namely Magadhi, Avantija, Praeya, &iuraseni, Ardhamagadhi, 
Balhika, and Daksinatya. Then he remarks that Maharastrl etc. are used 
in Kavyas and continues apabhramse Sakardbhlracanddlasabaradrdvido- 
drajdh hind vanecardndm ca ribhamh sapta kirtitdh (Bharata 17. 49 
with slight variations). He quotra Bharata but follows the other division 
into four bhdsds and four forms of Apabhramsas. We cannot trust the 
accuracy of his distribution of the dialects, but there may be a large 
amount of truth in his general contention, even though he schematically 
tries to make the passages of the drama fit the definitions of the authority 
which he follows. Lalla Diksita (Godabole’s edition, p. 1) agrees verbally 
with Prthvidhara. 
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Hoemle remarks : “ Ardhamagadhi is described as a mixture 

of Magadhi and Sanraseni (or Maharastri) ; it follows that it must 
have been spoken to the west of Magadhi, that is, in the Banaras 
district ; it corresponds, therefore, to the Bhojpuri or the E. H. 
proper.” Similarly Grierson argues that Ardhamagadhi was a 
local dielect spoken in the district around Allahabad where Saura- 
seni and M^adhi overlapped. Eecently he has repeated the same 
theory much more emphatically®® in his statement that Ardha- 
magadhi was a mixed language spoken in a district corresponding 
to the present Oudh, and that Eastern Hindi is descended from it. 
Senart emphatically denies and Pischel doubts that Ardha- 
magadhi was ever a local dialect. Gawronski says that the 
grammarians are too schematic, that they distinguish too many 
dialects, but that they also deny dialects which we know existed : 
“ So ist z. B. nach Markandeya Ardhamagadhi = Magadhi, natiir- 
lich falsch.” He makes the mistake of assuming that Markandeya 
must have mean by Ardhamagadhi the language of the canonical 
books of the Svetambara Jains. It is, however, clear that Mark- 
andeya used the word in a xevy different sense from that and that 
he referred to a mixed dialect used on the stage. His statement 
is perfectly correct. 

It is important to note that all the inscriptions of Awka except 
those in the extreme west have I, e, and s.’® These same features 
are found in one of the dialects employed in the early dramatic 
fragments edited by Luders and, if I am not mistaken, in the 
language of the Digambara monk in the Prabodhacandrodaya. 

” Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, p. xxiv. Cf. Hoemle and 
Grierson, A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihari Language, p. 35. 

•* Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Subdivisions of the Bihari Lan- 
guage, I. 5-6. 

•’ Linguistic Survey, VI. 2-3 ; cf . also Encyclopaedia Britannica^^ XXII. 
251; Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 1920, 61, 63. 

Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi II. 499, 502. 

Grammatik, pp. 24-5. 

’•ZTfif 44.279 note, 261. 

” Windisch, Actes du XlVe Congris International des Orientalistes I. 
279,281; Senart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi 11.481. 

Bruchstucke huddhistischer Dramen, p. 40. Luders points out the 
similarity between the dialect of these fragments and the inscriptions of 
A^ka, but (p. 42) relying on the authority of Pischel states that Ar- 
dhamagadhi was not employed in the later dramas. I am convinced that 
it continued to be used. 
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This dialect which has I and e but uses s and which I would 
name ArdhamagadhI in the broadest sense of the word, is spoken 
in the Prabodhacandrodaya by the Digambara monk, by the Mes- 
senger from Orissa, and by the Pupil of the Carvaka. I can make 
no distinction between the dialects of these three characters as 
they are reflected in our present manuscripts. They are aU her- 
etics. We should naturally expect Svetambara Jains in the dra- 
mas to speak ArdhamagadhI in the narrow sense of the word, and 
possibly by a natural extension, tbe Digambaras and other heretics 
might be made to speak the same dialect. But there is no case 
of the use of ArdhamagadhI in this restricted Jain sense of the 
word in our dramas. No iSvetambara Jains appear on the stage. 
The early literature of the Digambaras is so little known that not 
even a guess may be hazarded as to the approximation of its lan- 
guage to the ArdhamagadhI of our dramas. May it not be that 
the Hindus picked out for dramatic purposes a few very noticeable 
characteristics of the Jain dialects and were satisfied with that as 
giving enough flavor to the speech of the despised heretics without 
trying to copy all the details of their language ? How much fami- 
liarity did the writers of drama actually have with the Jain books? 
The language of the Jains was not treated at all by the Prakrit 
grammarians. I doubt whether the dramatists made any effort at 
all to approximate to the language of the Jains. I am inclined to 
think that they merely followed an old convention that low charac- 
ters should speak local or mixed dialects (Vibhasas) and that in 
the language of such low characters no effort was made to repre- 
sent accurately the language of any particular locality or of any 
particular group such as the Jains. A few general characteristics 
were used to color the language. 

17. What Characters Speak Magadhl and ArdhamagadhI Accord- 
ing to the Grammarians and the Treatises on 
Dramatic Theory? 

Bharata (17.48-9) names seven BhAsas and seven Vibha^s. 
Then (17. oOff.) he gives directions for the use of these dialects. 
The distribution is based partly on the locality from which the 
character comes, partly on his occupation. Then (17. 58ff.) he 
continues with the statement that one should employ e frequently 
in the speech of those who live in the region between the Ganges 
and the ocean, n frequently in the speech of those who live in the 
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region between the Vindhyas and the ocean, c frequently in the 
speech of those who live in Surastra, Avanti, Vetravatl, and the 
North, u frequently in the speech of those who live in the Hima- 
layas, in Sindh, and in Sauvira, t in the speech of those who live in 
Arbuda and on the banks of the river Carmanvatl. What is the 
meaning of this curious passage? Pischel, Grammatik, p. 24 gives 
it up with the statement “ damit ist- nichts anzufangen.” 

The Dasarupaka (2. 66) and the Sahityadarpana (6. 168) repeat 
the statement of Bharata (17.46-7) that characters should be 
made to speak the language of the part of the country from which 
they come. It is impossible at present to estimate the exact value 
of these statements, but it seems to me that they represent a per- 
fectly natural state of affairs and that they are not based on purely 
artificial speculation. Why press the rules of Vararuci, Hema- 
candra and other grammarians and discard entirely the statements 
of those writers who deal directly and in detail with the theory 
and practice of the drama ? Why must each of the Prakrit dia- 
lects be regarded as rigidly uniform ? There were doubtless many 
varieties of Magadhi, Sauraseni, and PaisacT. It was only the 
weight of some authority and tradition political, religious or gram- 
matical which could lead to a greater standardization of dialect as 
in the case of Pali and the Jain dialects. Eventually the loose 
dialects used on the early stage were standardized in somewhat 
different ways by different grammarians. The later writers would 
naturally use fewer dialects and be more consistent in their treat- 
ment of them, but even for the later dramatists there can be no 
talk of absolute uniformit}'. 

Muir’s remark : “ The rules here given are quite artificial, as 

it would be absurd to suppose that different classes of persons liv- 
ing in the same locality, as most of the dramatic persons would do, 
could each speak different dialects, and that, too, dialects of other 
and perhaps distant provinces” is far from the mark. Probably 
in most dramas only one or two dialects would be used, but in such 
dramas as did bring onto the stage men from other localities or 
men from lower walks of life it is perfectly natural to suppose that 
their speech would be differentiated in some way. There is no 
need to assume a complete copying of the speech of other and dis- 
tant localities. As Bharata suggests even the use of a single letter 

Original Sanskrit Texts II. 51. 
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would be enough to suggest a strange dialect and to impart an 
individual flavor. Further, in the large cities where the dramas 
were produced there would naturally be men from many different 
parts of the cotmtry. City life in ancient India was much more 
cosmopolitan than is usually assumed. Moreover the minor dia- 
lects used on the stage were practically uniform in grammatical 
structure and vocabulary. They are, on the whole, differentiated 
merely by differences of pronunciation of single letters or groups of 
letters. 

As to the use of Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi Bharata (17. 50) 
has: 

magadhi tu narendranam antahpuranivdsindm 
cetdndm rajaputranam sresthinarh cardhamagadhl. 

Dasarupaka (2.65) has: 

pisacatyantanicadau paisacam magadham tathd. 

Sahityadarpana (6. 160) has: 

atroktd mdgadhl bhdsd rdjdntahpuracdrindm 
cetdndm rajaputranam sresthdndm cdrdhamdgadhV’ 

Kohala apud Markandej^a (12. 1) says that Magadhi is spoken 
by Eaksasas, Bhiksus, Ksapanakas, Servants etc.^® 

Markandeya (12. 38 commentary) remarks rdksasisresthicetdnu- 
karmydder ardhamagadhiti bharatah. I cannot And the quotation 
in Bharata. 

The Prakrtacandrika (Peterson, Third Report, p. 348) has: 

mdgadhl rdksasadlndm antahpuranivdsindm 
cetdndm rdjaputrdndm sresthinarh cardhamagadhl. 

The Sarasvatikanthabharana (2. 9) has: 


For definitions of “ those who live in the women’s apartments ” see 
Pischel, Grammatik, p. 22. 

■'■'The commentator (Xirnayasagara Press edition, p. 316) has: ata 
evanargharaghavadau rajaputrasyapi ramacandrader uttamakaryakarit- 
vena samskrtenaiva vyaraharo varnitah, na tv ardhamagadhya. The 
Prakrtacandrika (Peterson, Third Report, p. 348) has a stanza very simi- 
lar to those of Bharata and the Sahityadarpana. 

See Pischel, Grammatik, p. 22. For Kohala see Pischel, Grammatik, 
pp. 32-3; Weber, Indische Studien 8.273 and Indiache Streifen 2.59. 
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devadyah samsTcrtam prahuh prakrtam kinnaradayah 
paisacadyam piiacadya magadhark hlnajdtayah.’’^ 

The Sadbhasacandrika of Laksmidhara (Bombay Sanskrit Se- 
ries edition, p. 5) has: 

chadmalihgavatdm tadvaj jainandni Hi kecane 
adhame madhyame vdpi sauraseni prayujyate 
dhlvarddyatinlcesu magadhi viniyujyate 
raksahpisdcamcesu paisdcldvitayadi hhavet 
apabhramsas tu canddlayavanddisu yujyate 
ndtakdddv apabhramsavinydsasydsahisnavah 
anye candalakadlndm mdgadhyadi prayunjate 
sarvesam kdiranavasdt kdryo bhdsdvyatikramah 

The Prakrtamanidlpa of Appayyadiksita (copy of Mysore manu- 
script, p. 40 b) describes Magadhi as kirdtddinikrstajdtiprayojyd 
bhdsd. 

The Easarnavasudhakara (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 50. 299) 
quotes the same stanzas given above from the Sadbhasacandrika. 

Eamadasa in his commentary to the Prabodhacandrodaya says :®'’ 
bhiksuksapanakardksasdntahpuravdsicetakddlnarh mdgadhity uk- 
tam anyatra. 

In some authorities a gradual sehematization seems to have taken 
place by which Ardhamagadhl was excluded from the dramas, and 
by which Magadhi was definitely prescribed for all characters of 
low rank. This can hardly reflect the original usage. It bears all 
the marks of a later schematic simplification. 

In some authorities the idea of Ardhamagadhl and of other local 
and mixed dialects persisted. Most dramas doubtless employed 
only the three main dialects and the use of these was more and 
more conventionalized according to the rank of the characters, hut 
it is very probable that many of the old dramas and some of the 
later ones did make use of local and mixed dialects. We must 
judge each writer on his own merits, and in default of other evi- 

Kavyamala edition. Cf. Pisehel, Grammatik, p. 23. In an example 
of Magadhi given to 2. 17 I, e, and s are printed. The same stanza con- 
cerning the use of the dialects is given in the Alamktirasekhara (Kavya- 
mala edition, p. 5) with slight variation. 

Xirnayasagara Press edition, p. 100. Exactly the same quotation is 
given by Ganesa in his commentary on the same play (Harvard manu- 
script 1784, folio 21 recto). 

3 
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dence the criterion must not be Hemacandra but the manuscripts 
of each particular drama even though a process of levelling may 
have taken place in them. Each commentator of course, if he 
made any pretence to erudition, would try to make the dialects fit 
into the norm of the technical books on dramatic theory which he 
himself happened to know. The authority of the late commen- 
tators can be of little value for an estimation of the original usage 
of the author himself. 

Bharata gives no definite statement as to the dialect to be em- 
ployed in the case of Buddhist and Jain monks. He has only 
(17. 34-5) : 

vyajaliiigapratisthdnam sramanandm tapasvindm 
ihiksucakravarananam prakrtam samprayojayet. 

But later in his more detailed description of the Bhasas and Vi- 
bhasas he makes no mention of these characters and gives no direc- 
tions concerning the particular dialect which they are to speak. 
Kohala prescribes Magadhi for Buddhist and Jain monks. Eama- 
dasa and the Sadbhasacandrika also find some authority for Ma- 
gadh! as the dialect to be used by Jain monks. In the Prabodha- 
candrodaya the Jain monk, the pupil of the Carvaka and the mes- 
senger from Orissa speak Prakrit while the Buddhist monk, the 
Carvaka and the Kapalika speak Sanskrit; in the Latakamelaka 
the Digambara speaks Prakrit; in the Mattavilasaprahasana the 
Kapali speaks Sanskrit and the Buddhist monk speaks Prakrit ; in 
the Moharajaparajaya the Kapalika and the Nastika speak Prakrit; 
in the Amrtodaya the Buddhamarga speaks Sanskrit while the 
Arhatsiddhanta and the Mahavratakapalika speak Prakrit; in the 
Mrcchakatika the Bhiksu speaks Prakrit ; in the Mudraraksasa the 
Ksapanaka speaks Prakrit ; in the Yidyaparinaya (which is all iu 
Sanskrit) the Lokayatasiddhanta, the Buddhist System, the Viva- 
sanasiddhanta, and the Somasiddhanta speak Sanskrit. In all 
cases the Prakrit is Magadhi or some form of Magadhi. 

18. The Dialects of the Prahodhacandrodaya According to the 
Commentators on that Drama. 

So far as my manuscripts go I can make no clear distinction 
between the language of the Jain monk and that of the Messenger 
from Orissa and the Pupil of the Carvaka. Subrahmanya remarks 
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that the Carvaka speaks Sanskrit while his pupil speaks Prakrit 
because, as compared to his pupil, the Carvaka is of higher rank. 
In support of this assertion he quotes from the Sahityadarpana as 
foUows : 

gunapradhandbhavena samajo yadi nlcayoh 

pradhanah samskrtarh iruyat prakrtarh tv itaro vadei. 

I have not been able to find this quotation in the text of the Sa- 
hityadarpana. It is curious that the heretic Buddhist and the 
heretic Kapalika both speak Sanskrit. Surely the Kapalika coidd 
not have been regarded as a higher character than the Digambara 
Jain and have been made to speak Sanskrit for that reason. Clearly 
Krsnamisra was not following rigorously the rule of some authori- 
ties that aU low characters should be made to speak Magadhl. 
During the later period of Buddhism in India the Buddhists used 
Sanskrit in their literature. Is that the reason for making the 
Buddhist monk speak Sanskrit? What language did the Kapa- 
likas employ? Was it also Sanskrit and is that the reason for 
making the Kapalika speak Sanskrit? Was the Jain monk made 
to speak Ardhamagadhi because one of the Jain languages was a 
form of Ardhamagadhi? Is the author really following some 
scheme based on the languages actually used by the sects in 
question ? 

Nandillagopa says that the language of the Pupil of the Car- 
vaka is Magadhi and continues: eso pdlamapulisassa ity atm 
purhselatah iti sutrena ekarah. pumsyelatah. magadhyam hhamyam 
pumsi purhlifige atah akarasya et ekaradeso hhavatiti litvdbhitydm 
yady api seh santisutrena magadhyam bhdsaydm sakdradese prdptc 
pulU sabde iti prdptau magadhyam saurasenivad iti sakarddesasya 
vikalpa iti candrasenadaya dhur iti na dosah. ro lah iti sutrena 
magadhyam rasya lakdrddesa iti rupasiddhih. evam uttaratra md- 
gadhibhdsdyam vijheyam. No trust can be placed on the readings 
given by the Bombay edition, but in default of manuscripts of the 
commentary the passage must be taken as printed. I do not know 
from what author the Prakrit rules are taken. The first one is 
very similar to the rule sau pumsyelatah of Trivikrama and his 
followers. The rule ro lah is given by Kramadisvara (Lassen, 
Institutiones, p. 393). In Trivikrama and his followers the 


Xirnayasagara Press edition of the Prabodhacandrodaya, p. 72. 
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changes of r to Z and of s to s are given in one and the same rule. 
They do, however, give ro lah for Culikapaisaci. NancpUagopa is 
probably nsing some author who is unknown to us. 

Clearly he recognizes the nominative singular masculine in e. 
Eso of the text must therefore be changed to ese. He also recog- 
nizes the change of r to 1. He quotes a rule for the change of 5 to s, 
but relying on the authority of certain grammarians who inter- 
preted the rule magadhyam saurasenlvat to mean that the change 
of s to s is merely optional in Magadhi he apparently means to 
read everjTvhere s in Magadhi of the Prabodhacandrodaya. The 
manuscripts which he had before him must therefore have had s. 
They corroborate the evidence of the manuscripts which I have 
used. He says nothing about the dialect of the Messenger from 
Orissa. On page 100 he says that the first part of the speech of 
the Digambara monk is Magadhi, but on page 103 he states that 
the stanza at the end of the same speech is Paisaci. He continues 
no nanoh paisacyam iti sutrena nakarasya nakarddeso bhavati. 
sesam magadhivat. This seems to be corrupt for Vararuci, Hema- 
candra, Trivikrama, Simharaja, Laksmidhara, and Markandeya 
give as characteristic of Paisaci the change of n to n. What of 
the other rules of the grammarians for Paisaci? Nandillagopa 
seems to imply that this change alone differentiates Paisaci from 
Magadhi. Some of the later commentators seem to have taken the 
most surprising liberties with the rules of the grammarians. Was 
this due to the fact that they felt that they must pay some atten- 
tion to the text which they found before them in the manuscripts, 
that they hesitated to make wholesale changes in order to bring it 
into agreement with the grammarians and so forced the rules of the 
grammarians into agreement with the manuscripts ? On the other 
hand some of the commentators did so revise the text and did try 
to bring it into agreement with the rules of the grammarians. 

Eamadasa says that the Digambara monk speaks Magadhi and 


Xirnayasagara Press edition, p. 100. Pischel, Grammatik, p. 16 
quotes only Kamadasa of the commentators on the Prabodhacandrodaya 
in corroboration of his opinion that the dialect of the Digambara is 
Magadhi. The authority of Riimadusa is no greater than that of the 
other commentators and as Xandillagopa’s attitude towards Magadhi in 
the matter of s and « shows the mere statement of a commentator that a 
dialect is Magadhi means little. 
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continues : bhiksuksapanakardksasantahpuravdsicetakddtndm md- 
gadliity uktam anyatra. 

Mahesvara regards all three dialects as Pai&icl, but gives no 
details. 

Ganesa sa^'s that the Digambara speaks Magadhi and gives the 
same quotation which is given by Eamadasa. He says nothing 
about the dialect of the Pupil and of the Messenger. 

Eucika (folio 38 recto) sa\s that the speech of the Pupil is 
Paisacikl. He continues: ese esah. aia sor idetau pumslty etvam. 
saso sa Hi sakdrah. pulisatthe purusdrthah. puruse ror nityam ( r) 
itvam Hi ukdrasydkdrah. He recognizes the change of r to 1. the 
change of s to s, and the nominative in e in his Paisacikl, but 
changes rth to tih. On folio 39 recto he calls the speech of the 
Messenger patsactl'i (lekhahastasya nicapdtratmt) . Then he quotes 
from the Prakrtamuktavali, but the text is so uncertain that I 
refrain from tr)'ing to reproduce it. Apparently he thinks that 
this particular dialect is that of Odradesa, an easy guess since the 
Messenger comes from Orissa. He reads hakke, gives a rule for 
smi and rules for the formation of bhattakehirh. Folio 53 verso 
he remarks of a speech of the Digambara monk paisdcim bhdsdm. 
Folio 51 verso he gives the form satthagadam in his Paisacl. The 
s is probably to be corrected to s in agreement with the rule which 
he gave above. 

Subrahmanya (46a) says of the speech of the Pupil atimcapd- 
tratvdd asya mdgadhi bhdsd. cdrvdkasya nlcatve 'pi sisydpeksayd 
pradhdnatvena samskrtam. He recognizes the change of r to I, 
the change of s to s, and the nominative in e, but remarks bhdsd- 
vyatyena vd bdhulakatvena vd jayadyam ya Hi magadhasutrena 
yakdrdbhdve dyayyarydm ja Hi dyasya jah. Apparently he thinks 
that the Messenger speaks Magadhi (48) to judge bv a rule which 
he gives for huge which corresponds with Simharaja 19. 14. On 
p. 59 he says that the Digambara speaks Magadhi. He knew the 
convention that very low characters should be made to speak Ma- 
gadhi. For Magadhi he follows some adherent of Trivikrama and 
applies the rules consistently except for the change of j to y. 


Calcutta edition of Vidyasagara, pp. 36, 39, 5.5. 

Harvard manuscript 1784, folio 21 recto. 

Xo. 66 of the List of Selected Sanskrit Manuscripts from the Nepal 
Durbar Library sent to Oxford. Xo. 56 of the new numbering. 
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Does this divergence and hesitation of the commentators go hack 
to the statement of the Dasarupaka (3. 60) that persons of especi- 
ally low rank should be made to speak Paisaci or Magadhl ? Only 
Nandillagopa actually quotes one rule for Paisaci, but implies 
clearly that in his opinion this one rule was the only one which 
differentiated Pai^ci from Magadhi. Eucika seems to give Ma- 
gadhi niles even though he calls the dialect Pai^ci. The com- 
mentators’ conception of the difference between Pai^ci and Ma- 
gadhi must have been very hazy and very little importance is to 
be attached to their statements, but the strong tendency on their 
part to see Paisaci in the dramas is important. Important also 
is the fact that Nandillagopa regard s as optionally permissible 
in Magadhi. I can interpret this only on the ground that he foimd 
the manuscript tradition strongly in favor of s. No certain Pai- 
saci passages are found in our dramas, at least none which corre- 
spond in detail with the rules of the grammarians. However the 
Moharajaparajaya and the Hammiramadamardana do have pas- 
sages which show traces of Pamci elements. Were Paisaci dialects 
really used in the dramas and must we revise our notions as to 
the character of such dramatic Paisaci? Why did Vararuci devote 
attention to Paisaci. Did he regard it as a literary language but 
one which was not employed in dramas ? Several good authorities 
prescribe its use in the drama. Was it once present in them and 
ha.s it since been levelled to the norm of Magadhi? Or did the 
commentators merely follow the statement of the Dasarupaka and 
take advantage of its option to read Pai^ci into the dramas? I 
am inclined to think that Paisaci or at least dialects with some 
Paisaci elements in them were used freely in the dramas. Note 
the curious passage of the Prakrtakalpataru quoted by Lassen (Ap- 
pendix, p. 6) ; matam magadham nama paisacikam yada mdga- 
dhanam jayeta hham. atha hravradam nama paisacikam tatpaddnam 
yada samskrtair misrand sydt. 

19. The Manuscripts Versus the Grammarians. 

Bloch after a careful study of Vararuci and Hemacandra laid 
down the following principles. 1. The Prakrit grammarians are 
of value to us only because of the fact that we do not have manu- 
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scripts of the dramas from so old a date. 2. The only control for 
the correctness of their statements is furnished by the manuscripts. 
3. Any statement in them which is at variance with the evidence 
of our manuscripts is to be regarded as false imtil it is confirmed 
by good manuscripts. 4. Das argumentum ex silentio gilt bei 
keinem Pkt.-grammatiker. Pischel, in his monumental Grammatik 
der Prakrits prarhen, took the sharpest exception to these conclu- 
sions and since that time many editors have followed his authority 
in restoring everjTvhere a Normal-Prakrit strictly in accordance 
with the grammarians (chiefly Hemacandra), even against the 
evidence of all the manuscripts. Pischel made a very careful study 
of the grammarians but only a superficial study of the manuscripts 
themselves. Only a few of the older and better manuscripts have 
been carefully collated and fully reported in critical editions. It 
is premature to set up such drastic rules until all the good manu- 
scripts have been studied carefully. Pischel expressed himself as 
follows (p. 23) : “Und doeh kann es keinem Zweifel unterUegen, 
dass diese, wie aUe andem Eegeln der Grammatiker, gegen die 
Handschriften durchzufiihren ist;” and (p. 46) “ Nicht die Gram- 
matiker sind nach den Handschriften sondem die Handschriften 
nach den Grammatikem zu verbessem.” Compare Hillebrandt 
(Mudraraksasa, pp. ii-iii) : “ At all events, by following the manu- 
scripts and their varying practice, we are constantly troubled by 
the feeling of inconsistency.” But is the only object of the editor 
that of getting a consistent text? Surely the “feeling of incon- 
sistency” should not trouble the scholar who is chiefly interested 
in tracing the linguistic development of the language and the pro- 
cess of the grammatical elaboration of the rules of the grammar- 
ians. If we proceed as Hillebrandt does when he makes the fol- 
lowing statement : “ For this reason it wiU not be considered too 
bold to restore the Magadhi dialect throughout even where the 
manuscripts fail to guide us,” if we consistently foUow Hema- 
candra, and ignore the manuscripts or place their readings in a 
footnote or appendix, we tend to obscure all the scholarly prob- 
lems and to perpetuate a most doubtful generalization. The manu- 
scripts are bad and require the most careful criticism, but on the 
other hand many of the grammatical rules are clearly based on 
generalizations which never were valid for all the writers of San- 
skrit dramas. I agree emphatically with the statement of Wind- 
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isch : “ eine riieksiclitslose Eegelung der Texte nach diesen An- 

gaben der Grammatiker ware auch sehr bedenklich, wiirde wobl zu 
einer Grammatikerrezension von zweifelhaftem Werte fiihren, aber 
schwerlich zu einem Texte, der dem des Dichters nahe kame.” Each 
author must be judged on his own merits and for that the manu- 
scripts are the only safe criterion, not the grammarians. Some 
authors may really have followed the rules of the grammarians for 
Magadhi and for the Vibhasas, but that fact can be determined 
only from the manuscripts. 

The evidence which is available to prove that during the later 
period there was much learned revision of the Prakrit passages of 
our manuscripts of the dramas, especially in southern India, should 
make us careful in our treatment of the Normal-Prakrit found in 
such manuscripts. There were many works on Prakrit grammar 
now known to us only by name or by quotations in commentaries. 
If we judge these on the basis of the treatises known to us they 
did not agree in all details and did not represent a uniform tradi- 
tion. Each commentator treated the text according to the parti- 
cular set of rules which he himself knew. Some did violence to 
the grammarians in favor of the manuscript text which they found, 
some completely revised the text in order to make it fit the rules 
of the grammarians. There is no certainty that such normalized 
forms in the text or in the commentaries really represent the fo rms 
of the archetype. The older the drama the more I hesitate to 
follow the grammarians. It may be impossible to restore the 
original text but that is no reason for having recourse to a falla- 
cious method. PischePs overestimation of the value of Hema- 
candra is quite parallel to his overestimation of the value of Yaska 
and Sayana for the interpretation of the Eig Veda. 

As I look over the Magadhi passages listed by Pischel and the 
long additional passages given in note 44 I feel sure that thev are 
not all to be reduced to the norm for Magadhi demanded by 
Pischel. Clearly the Tibhasas continued to be used. There are 
indications of Ardhamagadhi and of Paisaci. I feel confident 
that Krsnamisra at any rate did not use s, sea, sta, sk, and y. 

It seems clear from the treatment of Magadhi in the grammar- 
ians that the dramatic and grammatical traditions had their origin 
and development outside of Magadha. All through the later works 
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of Indian literature we find references to Magadha as a country 
inhabited largely by heretics and mlecchas. Hence the prescrip- 
tion of Magadhi for characters of low rank and the comparatively 
few rules given for its formation. These rules cannot be intended 
to give a full and complete description of the language spoken in 
Magadha. They give only a few of its real or supposed character- 
istics and describe merely a conventionalized dialect used for 
dramatic purposes. 



THE NABOPOLASSAK CHEONICLE 
Ira Maurice Price 
Untvebsitt of Chicago 

The most importaht chronologicae finds in the realm of 
historical cuneiform literature are the chronicles. They fix for us 
the exact dates of certain events in the annals of the periods to 
which they belong. Practically every document of this character 
that has come to light has established some hitherto unknown fact. 

The latest published acquisition of this kind falls within the 
reign of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon (625-605 B. C.) and covers 
the tenth to the seventeenth years of his reign (616-609 B. C.) . This 
bit of a chronicle is found on one tablet and sheds its light in the 
midst of a period that has been largely veiled in mystery. Indeed, 
for the stretch of time from 637 B. C. down through the fall of 
Nineveh our information has been gathered mainly from cunei- 
form contracts, many of them mere fragments, from the prophets 
of the Old Testament, and from a galaxy of classical writers both 
Greek and Eoman, who lived not less than 200 years later than the 
events they described. Thus, the last years of the Assjuian em- 
pire have been hidden behind the mists of the legendary reports 
of the classicists from Herodotus to Eusebius, the imprecations 
and denunciations of the Old Testament prophets, a few dated 
contract tablets, and the commutable statements of Nabonidus in 
his descriptions of the national conflicts of this period. 

The last thirty years of the Assyrian empire have been so slightly 
understood that not even the succession and death of the Assyrian 
kings could be fixed. The last eleven or twelve years (637-626 
B. C.) of Ashurbanipal, the greatest ancient royal patron of liter- 
ature, are stilt enveloped in mystery. Even the order of his suc- 
cessors on the throne, and their means of securing it, have been 
matters of controversy. Multiple inferences, deductions and con- 
jectures have grown up around the reign of Nabopolassar from his 
first to his twenty-first, or last year. But our crowning ignorance 
of this period was that of the international situation. 

Evidently Assyria was waning. Babylon, a former province of 
Assyria, was longing for independence; Egypt, formerly a vassal 
of Assyria, cast wistful eyes towards southwestern Asia; the Medes 
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of the moTmtainoiis country of the North and Northeast were 
threatening their former invader, Assyria ; and the Scythian 
hordes in the far north, according to Herodotus, had already made 
themselves feared in the countries to the south of them, and the 
Hebrews in Palestine were a kind of pawn between Asia and 
Egypt. The precise political relations of these different peoples 
have been an unsolved riddle. 

The tablet that contains this chronicle was discovered in the 
British Museum by C. J. Gadd,^ an assistant in the department 
of Egjrptian and Assyrian Antiquities. If complete it would con- 
sist of 75 lines of cuneiform text, devoted to eight years (616-609 

B. C.) but its breaks are so considerable that they reduce its real 
value as a contribution to that dark period. 

The Chronicle begins with the tenth year (616 B. C.) of Nabo- 
polassar, here also called “the King of Akkad,” that is. North 
Babylonia. This king Nabopolassar either had been assigned by 
the new King of Assyria to the regency of Babylon in 625 B. 

C. or he had ambitiously seized control of that city and province. 
Of the 56 or 57 contract tablets dated in NabopolassaPs reign, 
every one of his 21 years is mentioned except 1, 3, and 4. Only 
nineteen, however, give the place of the drawing up of the con- 
tract: ten were written in Babylon, six in Sippar, one in Bor- 
sippa, one in Hilbat and one in Pahhirtu.^ The earliest known 
date of Nabopolassar in Sippar is his twelfth year, that is 614 
B. C. His sway over that city must have begun prior to that date, 
indicating the expansion of his realm probably before the date of 
the opening of the Chronicle.^ 

I shall not give a detailed translation of the text, but point out 
the trend of events as they are recorded by the chronicler. 

The Chronicle as already stated opens at the tenth year of Nabo- 
polassar (616 B. C.), and specifies that he mustered the army of 
Akkad in the month lyyar, the second month (May) and marched 
up along the banks of the Euphrates to two Aramaean districts 
already named in other Assyrian annals,® Suhu and Hindanu, 
which willingly submitted without a stroke to a new overlord in 

» The Fall of Nineveh. By C. J. Gadd. British Museum, London, 
England, 1923. 

• Streck, M., AssurpanipaZ, p. cdxii, Leipzig, 1916. 

’ Tiglathpileser I and Ashumasirapal. 
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place of Assyria. Eeport reached the Babylonian King that the 
army of Assyria was in the city of Qablinu, not far distant. Nabo- 
polassar, after nearly three months delay, attacked, defeated and 
routed it with its allies the Mannaeans, and took large numbers of 
prisoners. His victor}’ extended to the towns of Mane, Sahiru and 
Balihu, from which his troops carried away great quantities of 
booty, many captives, and the natives’ gods. The Chronicle says 
that in Elul (September) the King of Akkad and his army 
turned back, and on their way carried off the plunder of the city 
of Qablinu. The real reason for the return appears in the follow- 
ing line. “ In the month of Tisri the army of Egypt and the 
army of Assyria marched after (= pursued) the King of Akkad 
as far as the city of Qablinu,” but did not overtake him, for he 
made good his escape to Babylon. 

The most startling fact here is that Egypt, over which Psamme- 
tichus I is still king, and a former vassal of Assyria, is now an 
ally of her former overlord, and in 616 B. C. sent an army to his 
support against the Babylonian rebels, and quite as likely to aid 
in holding back the peoples of the north whose invasions into the 
south might later reach the land of the Nile. 

The chronicler beclouds the real result of this sudden attack of 
the allies by abruptly introducing a drive by the army of Akkad 
into territory east of the Tigris river to the city of Madanu of the 
district of Araphu where Nabopolassar routed an army of Assyria, 
—probably the Tigris division — and drove it back to the lower 
Zab river, captured large numbers of prisoners and animals, crossed 
the Tigris, and reached Babylon. At any rate the year ended 
with a successful campaign. 

The eleventh year (615 B. C.) saw the army of Akkad striking 
at the Tigris region — really a safe distance from the allied armies 
in the Mesopotamian Northwest. Nabopolassar boldlv assaulted 
Ashur, the ancient capital, but he could not take it. The King of 
Assyria (Sin-shar-ishkun) with his army relieved Ashur, and pur- 
sued the King of Akkad along the banks of the Tigris until the 
Babylonians took hasty refuge in the fortress of Takritain, to which 
the Assyrians laid siege. The chronicler relates that the pur- 
suers raised the siege at the end of ten days, and retired after 
suffering greatly at the hands of the besieged, and returned to their 
(the Assyrians’) land. The real fact appears in the next line. 
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that the Medes of the Northland were beginning their descent 
upon Assyrian territory east of the Tigris — their first mention in 
this document though the numerous references in classical writers 
would indicate that this was not their first invasion of the AssjTian 
empire. 

In the twelfth year (614 B. C.) the Medes appeared against 
Nineveh. (A serious break in the text leaves only a doubtful 
statement). Apparently their onl}' victory was over a small town 
near Nineveh. Obviously unsuccessful here, they marched down 
the Tigris and assaulted Ashur, and (on a broken text) seem to 
liave captured it, making carnage of the great men and taking 
prisoners. Nabopolassar came to their aid but too late to share 
in the victory. Eemnants of signs seem to indicate that King 
Kyaxares of the Medes and Nabopolassar met here face to face 
and “ friendship and alliance they established together,” after 
which each king returned to his home-land. 

In the thirteenth year (613 B. C.) Nabopolassar turned his army 
against the unfaithful Aramaeans of Suhu on the Euphrates, and 
captured two island towns in the Euphrates river, without any 
interference on the part of the Assyrian army, which may have 
been fully occupied on the Tigris. 

The events of the fourteenth year (612 B. C.) are described in 
fifteen lines of text, not one of which is complete. And it is on 
this year’s annals that Gadd bases his main thesis for the new date 
of the fall of Nineveh. Many of the lines are badly broken, and 
the information we have is fragmentary. Even the number four- 
teen, specifying the year of Nabopolassar’s reign, is missing in 
the chronicler’s text. 

The importance of this year’s narrative in the discussion leads 
me to indicate somewhat in detail its broken character. The year 
begins (line 38) “ The King of Akkad mustered his army ” . 

(break) .... “the King of the Umman-Manda to meet the King 

of Akkad” (39) (break) “they met one vith the 

other” (40) “The King of Akkad” . . . .(break) 

“and” . . . “tar” (= [Kyaxa]res?) ... “he made to cross” 
(41) “ by the bank of of the Tigris they marched ” . . . . (break) 
... (a trace only of the second syllable li of e-lt ==“ against ” 
and a mere trace possibly of the sign for) “ Ni[neveh] . . . (break) 

. . . . “they” .... (42) “From the month of Sivan to the 
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month of Ab” . . . . (break) . . . (43) “A mighty assault they 

made upon the city, and in the month of Ab ” “ they 

made” .... “of the great ones.” (44) “At that time Sin- 
shar-ishkun. King of Assyria ” . (break) .... (45) “The 

spoil of the city, beyond computation, they plundered, and” . . . 

(break) .... the city into a mound and a ru[in] 

(break) ... (46) “Of Assj'ria before the king escaped (or 
feared) and the forces of the King of Aklvad ” .... (long break) 
.... (47) “In the month of Elul, the 20th day, Kyaxares and 
his army returned to his land, and the King of Akkad back” 

. . . . (break) (48) “they went to the city of Nisibis, 

and the prisoners and” .... (break) .... (49) “and of the 
land of Kusapu they brought to Nineveh before the face of the 

King of Akkad. In the month” (50) “in the city of 

Harran, for the sovereignty of the land of Assyria sat upon the 
throne. Until the month of” . . . . (51) “in Nineveh” . . . . 
(break) .... “ from the 20th of the month ” .... “the king” 
.... (52) “also in the month of Tisri in the city of” 

These fragments of lines and text make no connected or even 
semi-connected narrative. Gadd had no duplicate text with which 
to fill the breaks. In his dismay he turned to the reports of the 
classical writers and the Old Testament to piece out his arguments 
for his thesis. By translating “ Umman-Manda ” in this connec- 
tion, “ Scythians,” he finds the forces of three allies united in the 
assault upon the city, viz., Scythians, Medes and Babylonians. But 
I find no warrant in the Chronicle for such a translation of 
“ Umman-Manda,” who, in all other occurrences, seem to have been 
Medes. The name of the city upon which the assault was made 
is broken out, but from the subsequent narrative may have been 
Nineveh. At least, the fragmentary text mentions that prisoners 
and probably booty captured in neighboring provinces were brought 
before Nabopolassar in Nineveh, which could not have been 
reduced wholly to a mound and a ruin. 

No word is found as to the fate of Sin-shar-ishkun, King of 
Assyria, though Gadd says (p. 13) “the end of Sin-shar-ishkun 
is expressly indicated.” Inferentially we conclude that a part of 
the Assyrian army either escaped to the adjoining provinces, or 
fled westward, to the Euphrates region. At any rate, the chroni- 
cler states that some one representing the sovereignty of Assyria 
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sat on the throne in Harran, their western capital. It may be that 
Assyria’s armies were not concentrated at any one point, but were 
stationed at strategic centres in the East and West. 

That the fall of Nineveh occurred in 612 B. C. is an inference, 
and a deduction from the fragments of the text of that year and 
from subsequent events mentioned in the Chronicle, rather than 
from any direct statement. The reports of the Old Testament 
prophets and classical writers have no real chronological value, but 
are commutable, and as serviceable for locating Nineveh’s fall in 
606-607 as in 612 B. C. 

The events of the fifteenth year (611 B. C.) are covered by five 
broken lines. Nabopolassar attempted no great campaign, proba- 
bly because he was unable to face the Assyrian army of the region 
of the Euphrates. He is reported to have captured one minor 
city, Rugguliti, and to have returned (retreated?) to his own land. 

The sixteenth year (610 B. C.) recites notable events. Nabo- 
polassar led his army to northwestern Mesopotamia where he met 
his ally, the Umman-Manda — the Medes. With united forces they 
attacked the Assyrian capital of the West, Harran. Ashur-uballit, 
the new King of Assyria, and the army of the land .... {break) 

. . . “ had come ”....“ fear of the enemy fell upon them ; they 

abandoned the city” .... (break) “they crossed” — 

(Euphrates?). The remaining narrative, though broken, relates 
that the allies captured Harran, plundered it of vast quantities of 
spoil, and, with the Assyrian army safely west of the Euphrates, 
returned to their home-lands. 

The next year (seventeenth, 609 B. C.) witnesses a rejuvenation 
of the Assyrian power. In the spring Ashur-uballit, King of 
Assyria, with a great army of Egyptians, crossed the Euphrates 
and marched upon Harran, now held by a garrison of Nabopo- 
lassar. The broken character of the text recites that Nabopo- 
lassar came to the aid and rescue of his troops, that a battle took 
place, but the outcome of the clash between the armies is lost in 
the broken spaces of the tablet. At any rate Nabopolassar is said 
to have returned to his land, whether victor or vanquished we 
have no record to tell us. 

The next year (608 B. C.) we find in the “catchline” for the 
succeeding tablet that Nabopolassar mustered his army for another 
campaign. — Here ends this Chronicle. 
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We can imagine the Egyptian army of Neeho II, who killed 
Josiah on his campaign, rushing northward to the assistance of 
his Asiatic ally, Ashur-uhallit of Assyria, against the Babylonian 
invaders. Doubtless the combined armies of Egypt and Assyria 
held their ground in northwestern Mesopotamia until the great 
battle of Carchemish in 605 B. C. where Xebuehadrezzar with the 
Babylonian army crushed the Assyrians as a political entity, while 
the Egyptian army with the Babylonians in pursuit escaped down 
the east coast of the Mediterranean Sea to their home-land. 

With all its defects this Chronicle is a splendid oasis in the 
desert of Assyria’s last years of existence, and of Babylon’s be- 
ginnings as a new empire. 

Its best contributions to that period are: 

1. The determination of the names and the order of the last 
kings of the waning Assyrian empire, following Ashurbanipal 
(668-626 B. C.). They were (1) Ashur-etil-ilani, ruling about 
four years (626-622 B. C.) ; (2) Sin-shar-ishkun, ruling about 
seven years (620-612 B. C.; both sons of Ashurbanipal); (3) 
Ashur-uballit, ruling about seven years (612-605 B. C.). Either 
just before or just after Ashur-etil-ilani, an officer, Sin-shum-lishir, 
usurped the throne for a year or two. 

2. Xabopolassar was not a subject of Assyria through practi- 
cally his twenty-one years of reign, but was ruler of Babylon and 
Sippar, and was openly attacking the Assyrians at least in the 
tenth year (616 B. C.) after his accession to the headship of 
Babylon. 

3. The political situation of Western Asia is shown to have been 
as follows: Assyria and Egypt (Assyria’s former subject) were 
effective military allies, at least during the period of this Chroni- 
cle, in the territory of northwestern Mesopotamia. There is no 
evidence, however, in this document, that the Egyptian army took 
any part in the defense of Assyria in the Tigris region, but rather 
that it limited its activities to the Euphrates valley. 

4. The formal alliance of the Babylonians and Medes seems to 
have been consummated after the fall of Ashur in 614 B. C. 
Their cooperation both in the Tigris and Euphrates regions was 
the dismay of Assyria. 
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5. InferentiaEy Nineveh and its neighboring Assyrian cities 
fell in 612 B. C., after which the struggle for Assyria’s existence 
was transferred to northwestern Mesopotamia. 

6. The final collapse of the Assyrian empire was not, as 
formerly supposed, the fall of Nineveh, but was probably the over- 
throw of the armies of the Egyptian and Assyrian allies at Car- 
chemish in 605 B. C. by the same combined troops that destroyed 
Nineveh in 612 B. C. 

It should be added further that the disclosures of this one tablet 
of chronicles seem to present no insoluble difificulties in the inter- 
pretation of the historical and prophetic narratives of the Old 
Testament, but rather to inject into them a more vivid realization 
of the political background of the messages that belong to the 
later years of the Kingdom of Judah. 
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A NOTE ON THE MARSH ARABS OF LOWER IRAQ 

Reuben Lett 
UiuvEBsrrr of Oxfobd 

Some poub yeabs ago, while serving in the Revenue Depart- 
ment of the Iraq Government, I had occasion to spend six months 
in the marsh lands south of ancient Babylon. In the great series 
of swamps and shallow lakes (the best known being the Hammar 
Lake) that have for centuries covered many hundred square miles 
of once fertile land, are harboured a number of tribes who are for 
the sake of convenience called Marsh Arabs by us, though the 
Bedawiu Arabs, and even town Arabs, refuse to recognise them 
as feUow Arabs and cognate with themselves. They call them 
Mafdan, which is a name applied to all keepers of water-buffalo, 
and regard them as of very inferior stock to themselves. This 
attitude of the Arab is no new one, for the Arab historian has very 
rarely consented even to mention their name, considering them be- 
neath the attention of serious-minded men. They Live for the 
most part iu reed huts on patches of land that just peep up above 
the surface of the water, and, as may be imagined, in flood time 
they are generally compelled to move camp and re-erect their reed 
huts wherever they can find any land. Their livelihood is ex- 
ceedingly meagre. Any money they make is derived from the 
making of reed mats, and from a little cultivation of wheat, barley, 
rice, etc. Generally they live on rice (which is their staple), on 
fish, buffalo-milk, and occasional water-fowl which they trap or 
shoot. It is not without reason that their neighbours look upon 
them with scorn not unmixed with fear. Apart from their out- 
landish manner of life they are hardened thieves and cut-throats. 
In the days of the Turks their main business was piracy, holding 
up for blackmail any ships that were going up-stream with mer- 
chandise or passengers. Pilgrims to the Holy Cities of Nejaf and 
Kerbelah were treated with as little respect as government ofiBcials. 
Sir William Willcocks tells in one of his books how he was held up 
on his way to survey the site for the great dam near TTillah, that 
he was to build for the Turkish government. During the last war 
they looted indiscriminately from Turkish and British camps, and 
sat on the fence for a long time to see which side would win before 
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deciding finally that the British were in possession, for a time at 
any rate. 

The Marsh Arabs are generally leaner, fiercer-looking, and 
paler than the Arabs. They are nearly all Shi'a and have occa- 
sional villages of Saiyids, known as “ Mirzas,” settled amongst 
them. These Mirzas are fanatical holy men who have come from 
Persia within the last htmdred years or so, and have foimd con- 
genial society amongst the marshmen. They still look Persian, 
though they have forgotten their native tongue and speak nothing 
but Arabic. In spite of the presence of these Mirzas amongst 
them, the marshmen very seldom bear Muslim names. Curious 
as it may seem, even the names Muhammad and ‘Ali are very 
rare amongst them. Many of the men bear animal names, insect 
names, and even names of inanimate objects. For instance: 
Kulaib, “little dog”; Farhud, “young camel,” son of Mughash- 
ghash{?), “the deceived”; Miz'al, “one made swift,” son of 
Basharah, “ evangel ” ; Manshad, “ reciting,” or “ reciter ” ; Bar- 
ghash, “ fiy ” ; Barghuth, “ flea ” ; Mizbil, “ manurer.” One man. 
whose name was ‘Ali, had a father named Dabbus, or “ the pin,” 
and another, a local shaikh called Salim, had a father called 
Khayyun, “the perfidious.” Another was Shawai, the “roaster”( ?). 
These are not nicknames, but ordinary every-day appellations, and 
of a kind not ordinarily encountered amongst Arabs. 

These differences between the marshmen and their neighbours, 
together with the fact that they are regarded as of inferior stock, 
are of some significance for our present purpose. There is agree- 
ment among historians that these marshes between the cities of 
Wasit and Basrah were inhabited at the beginning of the Muham- 
madan era by a people known to the Arabs as the Zutt, i. e. gypsies. 
There is also a consistent tradition that during the wars between 
Yazdigird III, the last Persian king, and the newly converted 
Arab Muslims, a number of Indian warriors fought with the 
Persian army, hut became Muhammadans as soon as they foimd 
the latter were victorious, and then attached themselves to the 
Arab armies. These Indians, it is generally maintained, were the 
Zutt, who settled in the marshes, having come originally from the 
marsh lands of the Indus, where they kept buffaloes, and lived in 
the same way as the Marsh Arabs of to-day. 

It is a commonplace now among the scholars who have dealt 
with the question that the gypsies came from some province of 
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North West India. The researches of de Goeje and others show 
that the Zutt, who are identified with the gypsies, are the Jats, 
and these, according to some writers, are to he identified with the 
ancient Getae. “ There is strong reason,” says the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica article on the Jats, ‘‘to believe them to be a degraded 
tribe of Kajpnts whose Scydhic origin has also been maintained.” 

These Jats, whose name was corrupted by the Arabs into Zntt, 
are, one may venture to suggest, those who wandered into Persia 
under the Sassanians and remained imtil the prospect of plimder 
sent them westward to attack the Arabs. The exact reason for 
their coming to Persia is doubtful. De Goeje, iu his “ Memoire 
sur les migrations des Tsiganes a travers I’Asie,” quotes first from 
the Persian historian Hamza of Ispahan. This tenth-century au- 
thority in his “ Annals of the kings, and prophets of the earth,” ^ 
tells us that the Persian king Bahram Gur (the Wild Ass, A. ». 
420-439, son of Yazdigird I) once enacted that his employees were 
to work for half the day only. They were to spend the rest of their 
time in feasting and listening to music, and they were particularly 
enjoined not to neglect the music. One day he came upon a com- 
pany of his men drinking in solemn silence, and when he asked 
the reason he was told that no musicians were to be had even for a 
hundred dirhams a night. He at once called for pen and ink and 
wrote to India for some musicians, who came in due course, to the 
number of 12,000 men. He dispersed these amongst the cities of 
his empire, where they settled down and married and became the 
ancestors of the Zutt. 

There is also an account, given in Firdawsi’s Shahnama, of 
10,000 Indians who were invited as musicians by Bahram Gur. 
But they refused to settle down and became “ wanderers upon the 
earth, neighbours and travelling companions of the dog and the 
wolf, and ever upon the road for their own thievish purposes.” 
Firdawsi calls them I/uris, and it is more than probable that these 
Luris are the ancestors of the Lurs who inhabit the mountainous 
district in the South West of Persia, Luristan. The Lurs and the 
Zutt have much in common in appearance, habits, and customs, 
and it is probable that they are in part of the same Jat stock. 
There is subsequent mention of the Zutt during and after the reign 
of Ma’mun, when they terrorised lower Iraq and were only subdued 


* Ed. Gottwaldt, 1844, pp. 54 f. 
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when a number of them were deported to Kianiqin by Ujaif, the 
general of the Caliph Mutasim, in 834 a. ». 

According to Caster in his article in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, one of the main problems with regard 
to the gj'psies is the route by which the first wave of them moved 
from India. It is practically certain that they originated in India 
and wandered through Persia, where they did not stay long enough 
to add much Persian to their vocabulary'. They then appear in 
Armenia, as is evident from traces of Armenian in the language 
of the European gj’psies. De Goeje maintains that they had trav- 
elled via Arabia, but Caster denies this, though he offers no alter- 
native. The solution suggested here is that they came through 
the marshes of southern Iraq and then wandered north and east 
to Armenia, and so to Asia Minor or Rum, whence, according to 
Caster, they derive the name Rom or Romany, which the European 
gypsies apply to themselves. 

It is impossible, of course, finally to identify the Marsh Arabs 
with the gypsies until anthropological researches have been made 
there. I cannot speak of their musical capabilities, and there 
would seem to be no Arj'an traces in the language of the marshmen, 
who all speak a debased form of Arabic. There is sufficient evi- 
dence, however, to make the suggestion a possible one. 



THE FOETHCOMING TAMIL LEXICON 

J. S. Chandlee 
Kodaikanal, South India 

Ax PBESEUT the best Tamil dictionary is the Tamil-English 
Dictionary of Dr. Winslow, a missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, who carried on his Eterary 
work first in Ceylon, and then in Madras. It was brought out in 
1862 by the American Mission Press in Madras, which still con- 
tinues under the name. The Madras Diocesan Press. 

Winslow’s Dictionary contains 67,4'52 words, and is superior to 
any dictionary published since it came out. But it is out of print. 
The copyright is held by the American Ceylon Mission, of which 
Winslow was originally a member. For a time the Mission held a 
small fund for the purpose of revising the work when it should 
need revision. But that fund was deposited with Arbuthnot & Co. 
and was lost when they failed. 

In 1905 the Ceylon Mission and its associates in the work of 
Tamil Christian literature approached the Madras Branch of the 
Christian Literature Society for India with reference to a revision 
of Winslow’s Dictionary. Of course they had no money, and 
further they said, “We have not . . . any scholar here who could 
be entrusted with the work; for that we must look to India.” 
They did ask that “the work of printing be done in Ceylon by 
the American Mission.” 

In the meantime Dr. Pope had retired from India and was 
issuing his series of Tamil classics from Oxford. When he learned 
of this movement in India it interested him greatly, for he had 
accumulated, as he said, “great stores of material for an ex- 
haustive Lexicon of the Tamil language.” He proposed that a 
competent editor be sent to Oxford to assist him in bringing out a 
“ really useful re-issue of Dr. Winslow’s book.” 

These movements awakened much interest in the Government of 
Madras, the University of Madras and individual scholars, Indian 
and foreign. Various suggestions were offered by scholars in India 
and by Dr. Pope. But in 1907 Dr. Pope died, and the whole 
matter hung fire imtil 1911. By that time Dr. Pope’s materials 
had been brought out to Madras and deposited in the Oriental 
Manuscript Library by his son, and he expressed his willingness 
to make his father’s materials available for the work of a new 
dictionary. 
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The way was thus prepared for uew proposals. The writer ap- 
proached the Government of Madras with his plan, and it was 
approved January 16, 1911. In accordance therewith a repre- 
sentative committee of five was appointed, one each by the Gov- 
ernment, the University of Madras, the Madura Tamil Sangam, 
the Missionary body of Ceylon and the Missionary body of South 
India. The writer was appointed to represent the Missionary body 
of South India, and was also asked to devote his whole time to 
the editorship of the work. Deliberations as to details occupied 
two years, in which the Madras Government decided to entrust 
the work of supervision to the University of Madras. The Gov- 
ernment allotted to the work a lakh of rupees ($30,000), with the 
expectation that it would take about five years. The Syndicate of 
the University accepted the appointees on the Lexicon Committee, 
not as representatives, but as individuals, and later on modified the 
structure of the Committee. 

Under these auspices the actual literary work commenced on the 
first day of January 1913. The staff has consisted of three Pandits, 
viz. one in Tamil, one in Sanskrit, and one in other languages, as 
Urdu, and Dravidian languages other than Tamil. The most im- 
portant of these is the Tamil Pandit, and the learned Tamil scholar 
secured for this post has worked in the office from the beginning, 
and is still at it. His name is M. Kaghavaiyangar, Vitvan of 
Eamnad, a Brahman with thorough training in Tamil, vigorous in 
body and alert in mind. Three writers, two of them typists, have 
recorded the work done. One of the two type-writers has a Tamil 
keyboard, made by Yost, the first one ever used in a public ofiBce. 

The first business of the staff in 1913 was to gather materials. 
A library of all Tamil classic writings was purchased. Existing 
dictionaries were secured, and these were not few. These included : 
Winslow; Pope’s materials, already described; Malabar-English 
and English-Malabar Dictionaries prepared in the 18th century by 
Fabricius, “ Malabar ” being the name for Tamil ; Bottler’s Dic- 
tionary, the basis of Winslow’s work; Old Glossary of 58,000 words 
published in Jaffna; English-Tanul Dictionary of legal terms by 
a Madura barrister. 

The MSS. of the Oriental Manuscript Library' were available 
for examination, and the Pandits have made extensive researches 
in the unpublished MSS. A few such MSS. were also purchased. 

Individuals and groups of individuals have contributed much 
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valuable material. For instance. Judge Sidney Eoberts, I. C. S., 
being well versed in TamE, kept a writer in every court tmder his 
personal jurisdiction to record imusual words and expressions 
uttered by witnesses. These were passed over to me for use in the 
preparation of the new Lexicon. 

Dr. James E. Tracy, since deceased, gave us his TamE Syno- 
nj-ms in MS. 

The Port Officer at Pamban, on the Island of Eameswaram, 
took me in his launch to a native brig in the harbor, to which he 
had summoned a dozen or more of his pilots and others from the 
smaU shipping at anchor, and we went over the whole vessel re- 
cording the name of every part of the same, and its equipment. 

The commander of the brig was one of two brothers, each in 
charge of a brig. Both were present, and they became so much 
interested in the work of securing materials for the Lexicon that 
they went home and sent me long lists of words peculiar to their 
caste. They were Eoman Catholics of the Paravar Caste, which 
comprises the fishermen of the whole coast of India opposite 
Ceylon. They were converted through the efforts of Xavier when 
the Portuguese delivered them from the tyranny of the Muham- 
madan invaders of South India. Their vemaciEar is a patois of 
T amil affected by nautical and Christian influences. 

Dr. Winslow marked about 3,000 words in his Dictionary as 
“provincial,” and explained the term as meaning that most of 
them were peculiar to Jaffna. These words were aE studied by a 
smaE group of scholars in Jaffna, including Moottootamby PElai, 
author of an EngEsh-TamE dictionary. Pandit Kumarasamy 
PElai, and Professor Hudson of Jaffna CoEege, a Ceylonese. They 
found 975 ^ of the words in current use, and their decision has 
been accepted as final in determining their place in the Lexicon. 

For several years the Svndicate of the University exercised its 
supervision chiefly through the TamE Lexicon Committee of five 
members, without involving the University in any expenditure of 
funds, as no funds were avaEable for this purpose. 

Funds at last became avaEable in an interesting manner. A 
class of Eeaders had been established to train a few graduates of 
the University in comparative Dravidian studies, and these had 
completed a course under Dr. CoEins, a University Professor. The 
class had been disbanded, and the funds thus spent were used for 
the work on the new Lexicon. This opportunity led to the enlarge- 
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ment of the Committee and the staff, and involved the continuance 
of the work for a longer time than five years. Had these funds 
been secured earlier, and a competent Sanskritist added to the 
staff, the revision of Sanskritic words now going on could have 
been maintained along with the progress of the work. 

I gave nine years to the work, and in this time prepared the 
MS. for some 81,000 words averaging two definitions to a word. 
These included the whole Tamil alphabet, from the vowel a to the 
last of the Grantha letters adopted by Tamil, viz. h. Arrange- 
ments were also made with the Madras Diocesan Press for print- 
ing. The Sjmdicate kindly invited me to continue the work until 
it should be brought to an end, but I felt that it would not be wise 
to let that satisfaction entice me beyond the strength allotted to 
one who had passed the Psalmist’s three-score years and ten. 

The final revision of the MS. as sent to the press, and the read- 
ing of proof, are going on, and I have just received the final proof 
of the first 104 pages. The type used is pica; the pages are of 
quarto size, and contain two columns to the page. 

The Government of Madras has given to the University the 
copyright. 

Dr. Collins and his class of Headers have been of material as- 
sistance to this Lexicon. He was for several years a member of 
the Tamil Lexicon Committee. One of his Readers was an Asso- 
ciate Editor for some years, and when I retired he was appointed 
Editor. After two years he has just retired and another of the 
Readers succeeds him. 

In 1903 the American Ceylon Mission stipulated that, if 
Winslow’s Dictionary were revised, it should be done by an Indian 
assisted by a Jaffna man. The present Editor of the new Lexicon 
is an Indian, and a Jaffna man is appointed Additional Editor. 
The Madras Diocesan Press is the same Press that printed 
Winslow’s Dictionary under the name, American Mission Press. 

Tamil is the tongue of more than twenty millions of people, and 
it has a fine classical literature, including its ovrn version of the 
Ramayanam. It has a large body of Sanskrit words adopted into 
it with or without change. Its administrative and governmental 
terms are largely Urdu. Other languages have also contributed 
to it and enriched it. All non-Tamil words are indicated in the 
Lexicon by the asterisk before each word. Derivations, quotations 
and other references are freely interspersed. 

May the Lexicon promote the study of Tamil in America. 



REVffiWS OF BOOKS 


Persian Literature. An introduction. By Ketjbek Levy, M. A., 
Lecturer ia Persian in the University of Oxford. London: 
Oxeoed Univeesity Peess; New York : Oxfoed Uxiveesiiy 
Peess, Amebican Bbanch; 1923. 112 pp. Price $1. 

This is a good little book to place in the hands of anyone who 
wishes to have a brief outline of Persian literature from the earliest 
times to the present day. It forms one of the Oxford Language 
and Literature Series of small manuals which are being edited by 
the Clarendon Press under the general editorship of Mr. C. T. 
Onions, of the University of Oxford, where Mr. Levy is Lecturer 
in Persian. 

As author, Mr. Levy has sldlfnlly accomplished the task of bring- 
ing his excellent sketch of the literary output of Iran, from its 
beginnings, within the scope of a few more than a hundred pages, 
including a useful Bibliography. The famous Persian poets re- 
ceive appropriate treatment, while the prose writers are brought 
out in their proper perspective. He is quite right, moreover, in 
laying stress (p. 83) on the fact that the renowned poet JamI is 
not (as is often said) ‘ the last great classical poet,’ although justly 
ranking highest amongst the more recent poets of modem Persia. 

In support of his justifiable contention, some welcome material 
has been added (pp. 86-103) with regard to the literature of 
‘ Modem Persia,’ whose poetry stUl shows traces of the Sufi tinge. 
One might wish that space had been allowed him to elaborate the 
modem movements still more fully. A good point is made in thiR 
section by drawing attention to the Ta'ziyas, or native ‘Passion 
Plays,’ which, while religious rather than literary, represent a dis- 
tinct phase of the ever-growing national feeling in Persia. 

Throughout the book are scattered a goodly number of original 
translations to illustrate the style of the best-known Persian 
authors. Verse is mainly translated into prose, though a Bne- 
for-line arrangement has been adopted, so as to indicate the poetic 
source. Sometimes a rhymed free-verse is used. Exceptionally, 
as in the case of Hafiz, both a rhymed and metrical form has been 
successfully employed to convey a real impression of the lyrical 
tone. It would have been well to have had more of these attractive 
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renderings that serve best to interpret the refinement in form 
which is one of the beauties of Persian poetry. 

This slight comment is after all a compliment, and is not in- 
tended in any way to detract from the admirable service which 
Mr. Levy’s hook vrill perform in making better known to English 
readers the literature of the Land of the Nightingale and the Eose. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

Columbia University. 


Das Srauta-sutra des Apastamba, aus dem Sanskrit ubersetzt von 
Dr. W. Caland. 1-7 Buch. Quellen der Keligions-Geschichte. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Kupeecht, 1921. 270pp. 

The announced purpose of this series of source hooks in the 
history of religions is to make accessible a comprehensive and 
reliable body of primary material for workers in that field of study. 
This volume is a portion of a work which will be the first transla- 
tion of an entire Srauta-sutra, i. e. book of iustructions for the 
performance of certain Vedic sacrifices as conducted by specially 
qualified Brahman priests on behalf of the “ sacrificer,” commonly 
a rich and prominent individual, the number of priests engaged 
in the ceremonies varying from one to sixteen. In the Srauta 
rites three sacred fires were necessary, in contrast to the one fire 
in the domestic rites. 

The oldest and most important parts of the Yeda (in the wider 
sense) are the collections of hymns and formtdae which accom- 
panied the sacrificial activities, and there arose such specialization 
that certain priests recited only from certain collections. The 
text translated by Prof. Caland sets forth the use of the Veda of 
formulae (Yajur-Veda), and it is more interesting than others of 
its sort in that it quotes verses and formulae from the texts of 
other schools than that to which it strictly belongs. The general 
relationship of schools and texts is briefly and clearly set forth in 
the short introduction, along with the statement of some problems 
connected with that relationship. 

A sutra text was made to be memorized and is therefore ex- 
tremely compressed; when a verse or formula is mentioned only 
the first word or so is ordinarily quoted; Prof. Caland’s transla- 
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tion gives the entire quotation and further than that it expands 
the compressed phraseology into reasonably full modem phrases 
and clauses, thus becoming a sort of commentary: and further, 
after nearly every siitra the translator has some lines of comment 
or explanation and references in modem mode to locate the quota- 
tions. Particularly important is the inclusion of apposite pas- 
sages from the Brahmanas ; roughly speaking the Sutra texts sum- 
marize the Brahmanas. 

Prof. Caland has worked for a number of years on Vedic ritual 
texts both as editor and commentator, and after such experience 
one would expect from him a well considered and carefully wrought 
translation: such this seems to be. There can be no question of 
style for Sutra texts have no more style than stage directions or 
directions for knitting: the translator’s task is just to make the 
meaning clear and that is not always possible. In this regard 
Prof. Caland has been duly cautious. 

Sanskritists will welcome this work and find it useful; but as 
part of the Series in which it appears it makes a wider appeal, 
furnishing material for the study of sacrifice. No description of 
any ritual of sacrifice can compare with the Srauta-sutras, and 
probably no ritual was ever so thoroughly wrought out as that de- 
scribed by them : the sacrifice had become a performance regarded 
as a " cosmic power of the highest potency,” potent to compel in- 
evitably the desired result, and it was even said that by the power 
of the sacrifice the gods had become gods. This elaborate sacrifice 
was of course very far from primitive and elementary sacrifice, but 
some of the fundamentals are still in it. Thus the propitiatory ele- 
ment in sacrifice will be evident to any reader of this book ; cer- 
tainly it is clear in the chapters which describe the offering of 
first-fruits and the animal sacrifice, and in connection with the 
latter one is reminded of features of the sacrifices performed today 
in the villages of India to propitiate their village deities. 

Trinity College. LeEot C. Baebet. 


Lietuviti kalbos zodynas. Sudare K. Buga. 1 s^simunis. Kaunas 
[Kovno] : Svietimo Ministebija, 19-34. Ixiv -f 80 pp. 
$ 1 . 20 . 

The first fascicle of a monumental Lithuanian dictionary, pub- 
lished by the Lithuanian Ministry of Education. The completed 
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work will comprise six or seven volumes of seven or eight hundred 
pages each, and will absorb practically aU that is of value in pre- 
vious dictionaries. It includes variant forms; dialectic distinc- 
tions; word-histories and semantic developments, with detailed 
citation of sources; illustrative quotations; etymologies; a chapter 
on accent; an account of the Baltic peoples and their languages; 
and an extensive bibliography. 

H. H. B. 


PERSONALIA 

Professor Max L. Maegolis, of the Dropsie College, wiU be 
Annual Professor at the School in Jerusalem for 1924-5, and has 
already sailed to take up his duties. 

Professor EnwAsn Chiera, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will be Annual Professor in charge of the School at Bagdad for 
1924-5. 

Dr. Tegman’ Michelson, of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and George Washington University, has been re-elected president 
of the Anthropological Society of Washington, D. C. 



PEOCEEDINGS 

OF THE 


American flDriental ^octetp 

AT THE MEETING IN NEW YOEK CITY, 1924 


The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred and 
thirty-sixth meeting, were held in New York City at Columbia 
Uniyersity and the Jewish Theological Seminary, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter week, April 22, 23, 24, 1924. 


The following members were present at one or more sessions : 


Alibott 

Adler 

Archer 

Barret 

Barton 

Bates, Mrs. 

Bender 

Breasted 

Brockwell 

Bull 

Butin 

Campbell, J. 

Carter 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chiera 

Clay 

Comuelle 

Davidsmi 

DeLong 

DhaUa 

Edgerton, F. 

Edgertcm, W. F. 

Efros 

Elzas 

Ember 

Enelow 

Fagnani 

Finkelstein 

Gellot 

GottheU 

Grieye, Miss 

Handy 


Hardy 

Haupt 

Hewes 

Hock 

Hoiduns 

Hos<dkander 

Hume, B. E. 

Husik 

Hussey, Miss 

Jackson, A. V. W. 

Jackson, Mrs. 

Jones, Mrs. 

Kalmykow 

Kent, R. G. 

Lanman 

Lea, J. W. 

Lhevinne 

Linfield 

Mai ter 

Mann 

Manning 

Marcus, J. 

Marcus, R. 
Margolis, E. 
Margolis, M. L. 
Martinovitch 
Marx, A. 

Matthews, I. G. 
Matthews, J. B. 
Montgomery 
Morgenstern 
Muss-Arnolt 


Newell 

Obermann 

Ogden, C. J. 

Olmstead 

Pavry 

Pelliot 

Perry 

Porter, L. C. 

Price 

Reich 

Reilly 

Rudolph, Miss 

Sanders, F. K. 

Saunders, Mrs. 

Schmidt 

Schoff 

Sharenkoff 

Smith, H. P. 

Solomon, E. 

Steele 

Sturterant 

Thacker 

Thompson, W. G. 

Torrey 

Tsanoff 

Uhl 

von der Osten 
Ware 

Williams, T. 
Wood, H. 

Wood, I. F. 
Yohannan 

Total, - - 


98 
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THE FIRST SESSION 

At 11.00 a. m. on Tuesday the first session was called to order 
by President Cyrus Adler. The reading of the proceedings at 
Princeton was dispensed with as they were already in print 
(JouBNAL 43. 149-171) : there were no corrections and they were 
approved. 

Professor Gottheil, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented its report in the form of a printed program. 
The succeeding sessions were appointed for Tuesday at 3.30 p. m., 
Wednesday at 9.30 a. m., Wednesday at 2.30 p. m., Thursday at 
9.30 a. m., and Thursday at 2.30 p. m. It was announced that 
the New York Oriental Club invited the members to an informal 
gathering in Philosophy HaU on Tuesday evening; that the local 
members of this Society invited the members to a luncheon at the 
Columbia Faculty House on Wednesday at 1.00 o’clock; that the 
annual subscription dinner would he held at the Hotel Marseilles 
on Wednesday evening at 7.30 o’clock; and that the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary invited the members to luncheon on Thursday 
at 1.00 o’clock. 

Eepokt of the Coeeesponding Secketakt 

The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. C. J. Ogden, presented the 
following report: 

In beginning this report it is appropriate to mention those events which 
have concerned the Society in its corporate character. Of these the chief 
was undoubtedly the Centenary Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, held in London on July 17 to 20, 1923. The 
American Oriental Society was officially represented by Dr. Abbott, Pro- 
fessor Breasted, Dr. Bull, Professor Clay, and Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson. Professors Gottheil and Lanman, who had expected to attend, 
were unavoidably detained. The greetings of this Society were presented 
thru our delegates and also in an address of welcome written by Professor 
Hopkins. We were also invited to send delegates to the International 
Congress of the History of Religions, which met in Paris in October last ; 
but it was not possible to find any of our members whose duties permitted 
them to be present. In the United States, the Society, by authorization of 
the Executive Committee, took part in the Conference on the Philol<^cal 
Sciences which was held at Cincinnati on December 31, 1923, in connection 
with the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Professor Roland G. Kent acted as our del^ate on the Indo- 
Iranian side, but unfortunately we could not secure the attendance of a 
representative of Semitic philol<^. 
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The internal activity of the Society may be conveniently, if inexactly, 
measured by the statistics of the corporate membership. Forty such mem- 
bers were elected at the last annual meeting or by the Executive Committee 
subsequently, and one other was reinstated. Fourteen corporate members 
have died, twenty-seven have resigned, and eight have been stricken from 
the list, so that there is a net loss of eight for the year. This showing is 
not a reason for discouragement; for, in view of the unusually large acces- 
sions in 1920 and 1921, a certain reaction was inevitable, and we have 
done well in practically holding our own. 

It will have been noticed that our losses by death were unusually severe, 
and a few moments may well be spent in the commemoration of our 
deceased members. 

Hon. Waheen G. Harding, late President of the United States, who was 
an Honorary Associate of this Society, should not only be remembered by 
us as Americans, but have a special tribute of regard from Orientalists for 
his efforts to establish enduring peace and good will in the Far East thru 
the summoning of the International Conference at Washington in 1921. 
Elected in 1922. Died August 2, 1923. 

Dr. Charles Simon Clebmont-Ganneait, an Honorary Member of our 
Society, had been since 1890 professor of epigraphy and Semitic antiquities 
at the College de France. He was bom in 1846, and in his earlier career, 
from 1873 onwards, had conducted various scientific missions to Palestine 
and the other countries of the Eastern Mediterranean. He was recognized 
as a leader in Semitic archeological research, and the results of his scholar- 
ship are perpetuated in his Studea d’archiologie orientale (2 vols., 1895- 
1897) and his great Secueil d’archfologie orientale (7 vols., 1888-1906). 
He was elected to membership in 1909, and died Febraary 15, 1923, the 
news of his death, however, not being received until after our last annual 
meeting. 

Dr. Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, of Baltimore, professor of Greek at 
the University of Virginia from 1856 to 1876, and at the Johns Hopkins 
University from 1876 until his retirement in 1915, founder and long the 
editor of the Antertcon Journal of Philology, was the dean of American 
classicists and indeed a commanding figure amid all the humanistic 
scholars of his generation. His achievements and character have been 
appraised by his co-workers; but it is appropriate here to call attention 
to his long connection with this Society, for over sixty years, as a token of 
the fraternal oneness of philologists in the wider as well as the narrower 
sense of the term. Elected in 1858, he had been for a decade our senior 
member in point of service. Died January 9, 1924. 

Mr. Henry B. Witton, of Hamilton, Ontario, was another member who, 
tho not personally active in the affairs of the Society, had faithfully sup- 
ported its work for well-nigh forty years thru his interest in Sanskrit 
studies. Elected in 1885. Died in 1922. 

Hon. Mater Sulzberger, long eminent in the judiciary of Philadelphia, 
united broad culture with legal learning and was especially interested in 
the political and legal antiquities of the Jewish people, a subject on which 
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he had published several books. He was active in educational and philan- 
thropic affairs and was a Vice-President of the Dropsie College. Elected 
in 1S88. Died April 20, 1923. 

Mrs. Mabt H. Moobe, wife of Professor George Foot Moore of Harvard 
University, manifested her own interest in the w'ork of the Society by the 
preparation of the Index to the first twenty volumes of the Jouenal. In 
recognition of this service she was elected a life member in 1902. Died 
April 16, 1924. 

Eev. Dr. Martin A. Meyee, rabbi of Temple Emanu-El in San Fran- 
cisco, and lecturer in the University of California, w'as the first holder of 
the Thayer Fellowship in the American School of Oriental Eesearch in 
Jerusalem (1901-1902) and published A History of the City of Gaza as 
his doctoral dissertation at Columbia University (1907). His later activi- 
ties were centred in his pastorates and in civic and communal work. 
Elected in 1906. Died June 26, 1923. 

Eev. Dr. Fbedebick A. Vandebbcegh, assistant pastor of the Judson 
Memorial Baptist Church in Xew York City, and lecturer in Semitics at 
Columbia University, took up the study of Assyriology late in life but 
became an effective and devoted laborer in that field. He had attended a 
number of our meetings and had contributed to our proceedings on several 
occasions. Elected in 1908. Died October 29, 1923. 

Eev. Fbancis J. Pubtell, formerly professor of Greek and Holy Scrip- 
ture at St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., and latterly rector of the 
Eoman Catholic parish at Ardmore, Pa., interested himself in Oriental 
languages and archeology both as scholar and as teacher and lecturer. 
Elected in 1916. Died December 11, 1923. 

Eev. Dr. Herbert Cushing Tolman, of Xashville, Tenn., professor of 
Greek at Vanderbilt University since 1894, and Dean of the College of Arts 
and Science since 1914, was well-known also as an Orientalist thru his 
studies in the Old Persian language and inscriptions. More recently he 
had begun to investigate Middle Persian as well. Among his published 
works, his Ancient Persian Lexicon (1908) and his Cuneiform Supplement 
(1910) have been especial boons to American scholarship. He was chief 
editor of the Vanderbilt Oriental Series (9 vols.) and contributed many 
articles to the American Journal of Philology and to our Journal. Elected 
in 1917. Died Xovember 24, 1923. 

Dr. Benzion Halpeb, of Philadelphia, associate professor of cognate 
languages in the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, and 
for eight years editor of the Jewish Publication Society, had gained dis- 
tinction among Jewish scholars as a philologist and as an authority upon 
Judaeo- Arabic literature and medieval Hebrew poetry. His zeal for learn- 
ing and his productive scholarship, manifested thru his work in America 
during the last twelve years, make his death in the prime of life a cause 
of keen regret. Elected in 1919. Died March 21, 1924. 

Mr. Daniel Peixotto Hats, a descendant of the oldest Jewish families 
in the United States, was among the best-known members of the Kew York 
City bar and took a prominent part in social and charitable work among 
his coreligionists. He was also actively interested in the leading Jewish 

.5 
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institutions of learning as an officer and a supporter. Elected in 1920. 
Died November 24, 1923. 

Rev. ALEXain>£B D. Hatt, was a missionary in Japan and was bead of 
the Osaka Theological Training School. Elected in 1921. Died in June, 
1923. 

Rev. Dr. Philip Stafford Moxom, pastor emeritus of the South Congre- 
gational Church of Springfield, Mass., had taken part in many interna- 
tional conferences and was an ardent promoter of the cause of world 
peace. A man of many and varied interests, he was widely known as 
preacher, lecturer, and author. A member from 1898 to 1907. Re-elected 
in 1921. Died August 13, 1923. 

Dr. Arthur Lincoln Frothinoham, of Princeton, N. J., professor of 
archeology and related subjects at Princeton University from 1887 to 1906, 
and founder of the American Journal of Archaeology, is best known for 
his researches in Roman and medieval Italian archeology, recorded in his 
Monuments of Christian Rome (1908) and in other works. In his earlier 
career, however, he was interested in Oriental studies and particularly in 
Syriac literature, on which subject he wrote several monographs and con- 
tributed papers to the proceedings of this Society. A member from 1883 
to 1903. Re-elected in 1923. Died July 28. 1923. 

Mrs. Wilfred H. Schoff, of Cynwyd, Pa., had often attended the meet- 
ings of the Society in company with her husband and last year formally 
joined our membership. Those who were privileged to feel the influence of 
her gracious personality wiU lament that her presence is withdrawn from 
us. Elected in 1923. Died February 10, 1924. 

Upon motion, the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

Tribute was paid to deceased members, to Basil L. Gildersleeve 
by Professor Haupt, to Herbert C. Tolman by Professor Jackson. 

Eepoet of the Treasukek 

The Treasurer, Professor J. C. Archer, presented his report and 
that of the Auditing Committee ; 

Receipts and Expenditures foe the Year ending December 31, 1923 

Receipts 


Jan. 1, 1923 Balance $3,120.36 

Annual Dues 2,327.59 

Life Membership 75.00 

Interest on Bonds; 

U. S. Liberty 276.25 

Lackawanna Steel 50.00 

Virginia Railway 50.00 

Minneapolis Gen. El 50.00 


426.25 
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Dividend : 

Chicago, R. I. & P 120.00 


Advanced by F. Edgerton, acct. Pancha- 

tantra 

Sales 

Lackawanna Steel, bond paid 

Interest on dep. Yale Univ 

Expenditures 


120.00 

1,500.00 

751.01 

2,000.00 

160.31 

$10,480.52 


Contribution to American Council of 


Learned Societies 30.55 

Adolph Holzhausen, acct. Edgerton, 

advance on Panchatantra 800.00 

Jewish Publication Society, printing 

vol. 43, pts. 1, 2, 3 1,500.00 

W. Drugulin, printing vol. 42, pts. 3, 4. 1,120.81 

W. Drugulin, printing Blake’s Tagalog 

Grammar, on acct 100.00 

Honoraria, reviews: 

Hopkins 6.00 

Bender 27.00 

Ungnad 15.00 

Barton, G. A 9.00 

57.00 

Honoraria, editors: 

Edgerton 200.00 

Margolis 200.00 

400.00 

Printing, circulars, programs 50.42 

Purchase of $3,000 XJ. S. Liberty Bonds 2,995.82 

J. C. Heinrichs, book Sem. Stud 3.00 

Expenses, Membership Com 6.59 

Editors 36.57 

Librarian 4.14 

Treasurer, postage, etc 46.06 

Secretary 110.90 

Mailing Journal 58.12 

Jan. 1, 1924 Balance 3,160.48 

$10,480.52 

The following funds are held by the Society: 

Charles W. Bradley Fund $3,000.00 

Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1,500.00 

William Dwight Whitney Fund 1,000.00 

Life Membership Fund 3,125.00 

Publication Fund 78.50 


Total 


$8,703.50 
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The foregoing funds, the interest on which is used for publication pur- 
poses, are represented in the assets of the Society held by Yale University 
for the Treasurer of the Society. Said assets were, on January 1st, 1924, 
as follows: 

Cash $3,160.48 

$7,000 U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

1,000 Virginia Ry. bonds. 

1,000 Minneapolis Gen. Elec, bonds. 

Chicago, R. I. & P. pfd. stock, 20 shares. 

REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 
We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries 
with the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University and have found all correct. 

F. W. WmtlAMS, 
Chakles C. Torbet. 

Auditors. 

Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 

Report of the Librarian 

The Librarian, Professor A. T. Clay, presented his report and 
upon motion it was accepted : 

LIST OF ACCESSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1923-24 
Abbott, J. E. The discovery of the original Devanagari text of the 
Christian FurSna of Thomas Stevens. [1923]. 

Acrostic verses composed by ancient poets. With a preface by H. R. H. 

Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2466. 

Amrtananda Natha. The Yogini Hrdaya Dipika (with text) of Amrta- 
nanda Natha. Ed. with introduction by Gopi Nath Kaviraj. 1923. 
(The Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana texts. No. 7, Part 1.) 
Anandaraiiga Pillai. The diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Tr. from the 
TamiL Ed. by H. Dodwell. v. VTII. 1922. 

Ancient times (Tr. from the English of Professor J. H. Breasted). B. E. 
2466. 

Archiv fur Keilschriftforschung. I. Bd., Heft 1-2. 1923. 

Asterie. Carmen in certamine poetico hoeufftiano aureo . . . praemio car- 
mina laudata. 1921. 

Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar. Descriptive catalogue of all manuscripts 
in the first Dastur Meherji Rana library, Navsari. Prepared by 
Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar. 1923. 

Basset, R. Melanges africains et orientaux. 1915. 

Baumstark, A. Gesehichte der syrischen Literatur, mit Ausschluss der 
christlich-paliistinensischen Texte. 1922. 
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Bhatta Vadindra. The Rasasira of Bhatta Vadindra. Ed. by Goplnatha 
Kavlraja. 1922. (The Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana texts. 
Ifo. 5.) 

BibUotheca Buddhica. VII, XVI, XVn (I/H, HI/IV;, VA"I, Vll/Vni), 
XVin, XIX, XX, XXI. 1913-18. 10 V. 

Boas, F. Handbook of Indian languages. Part 2. 1922. (U. S. Bureau 

of American ethnology. Bulletin 40.) 

Boston. Museum of fine arts. 47th Annual report for the year 1922. 
1923. 

Bourquin, W. Xeue Ur-Bantu-Wortstamme nebst einem Beitrag zur 
Erforschung der Bantu-iWurzeln. 1923. (Zeitschrift fur Eingeborenen- 
Sprachen. Beiheft 5.) 

Braunlich, E. Bistam ibn Qais; ein vorislamischer Beduinenf first und 
Held. 1923. 

Brandstetter, R. Wir Menschen der indonesischen Erde. HI: Der In- 
tellekt der indonesischen Basse. 1923. 

Bushnell, David I., Jr. Villages of the Algonquin, Siouan, and Caddoan 
tribes west of the Mississippi. 1922. (Smithsonian institution. 
Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 77.) 

The Cambodian law on thefts. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhab. B.E. 2463. 

Cameron, J. Osteology of the Western and Central Eskimos. 1923. (Re- 
port of the Canadian Arctic expedition, 1913-18. V. XII, part C.) 
Chicago. Art institute. A handbook of the Egyptian collection. By 
Thomas George Allen. [1923.] 

A collection of moral poems, composed by H. M. King Chulalongkorn. 
B.E. 2466. 

A collection of royal decrees of H. M. King Mongkut. Vol. II. B.E. 2463. 
A collection of tales. Vol. 1. Twelve tales from Persia. With a preface 
by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanuhab. B.E. 2463. 

A collection of voyages in poetical form. Vol. 1. Four voyages by Sun- 
thorn Phu. B.E. 2465. 

The Coptic Theotokia. With introduction by De Lacy O’Leary. 1923. 
Cordier, H. Melanges d’histoire et de g^ographie orientales. 1914-23. 4v. 
Dfirfib HormazySr’s Rivayat. By Ervad Manockji Rustamji Unvala. 
1922. 2v. ' 

Densmore, F. Mandan and Hidatsa music. 1923. (U. S. Bureau of Amer- 
ican ethnology. Bulletin 80.) 

Dhanapala. Bhavissayattakaha. By Dhanapala. Partly ed. by C. D. 
Dalai and completed with introduction, notes, glossary, etc. by Pandu- 
rang Damodar Gune. 1923. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, v. XX.) 
Dickinson. H. E. Incense and the Japanese game. [1922.] 

The Dinkard ; the original Pahlavi text by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. 
1922. V. 17. 2 copies. 

DjfiwS. Driemaandelyksch tydsehrift organ van het Java Instituut. I. 

Jahrgang, no. 1 ; III. Jahrgang, no. 1. 1921-23. 

The Eastern Buddhist. V. 1, nos. 5-6; v. 2, no. 6. 1922-23. 

The Empire review. Xo. 269, June, 1923. 
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Epigraphica Binnanica. V. Ill, pt. 1. 1923. 

Explanatory notice on the display of ancient warfare. By the committee 
of the military tournament for the year, B.E. 2465. 

Ferrand, G. Instructions nautiques et routiers arabes et portugais des 
XVe et XVIe siedes, reproduits, traduits et annotfis, par Gabriel Fer- 
rand. T. 1. 1921-23. 

France-Islam; revue mensuelle illustrfie des pays de I’Orient et de I’Islam. 
Avril, 1923. 

[Gar-allah Abu-l-Kasim Mahmud ben Amr Al-Zamahshari Asas al Culagha. 
Part First. 1922.] 

Gavin, F. Some aspects of contemporary Greek orthodox thought. 1923. 
(The Hale lectures, 1922.) 

Genealogy of various families. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Dam- 
rong Rajanubhab. B.E. 2465. 

Ghosal, U. A history of Hindu political theories. 1923. 

Gibb, H. A. R. The Arab conquests in Central Asia. 1923. (James G. 
Forlung fund, v. 2. ) 

Great Britain. India office. Library. Catalogue. V. II, part IV; Sup- 
plement, 1906-1920. Bengali books. 

Hatim Tilawdfi. Hatim’s tales; Kashmiri stories and songs, recorded by 
Sir Aurel Stein. 1923. (Indian texts series.) 

Hegesias. Carmen praemio aureo ornatum in certamine poetico hoefftiano. 

Accedunt quattuor carmina laudata. 1922. 

Herbigny, Michel d’. LTIniW dans le Christ. 1923. (Orientalia. Series 
II, no. 1.) 

Hitti, P. [Al-lughat al-sflmiyyat al-muhakayyat fl SOriya wa-Libandn.] 
1922. 

Holm, F. V. My Xestorian adventure in China. 1923. 

Hopfner, T. Fontes historiae religionis aegyptiacae, collegit Theodorus 
Hopfner. Pars II: Auctores ah Horatio usque ad Plutarchum conti- 
nens. 1923. (Fontes historiae religionum ex auctoribus graecis et 
latinis collectos. Fasc. 2, pt. 2.) 

India. Archaeological survey. Mysore and Coorg. Epigraphia Camatica. 
V. 2. (Rev. ed.) 1923. 

India. Linguistic survey. V. 11: Gipsy languages. Cdmp. and ed. by Sir 
G. A. Grierson. 1922. 

Indogermanisches Jahrbuch im Auftrag der Indo-germanischen Gesell- 
Bchaft. V. 6-8. 1920-22. 

Instructions of H. M. Chulalongkom to his sons. B.E. 2466. 

The jataka. Tr. into Siamese. Vol. II. (2d ed.) B.E. 2465. 

Jeancon, J. A. Excavations in Chama Valley, Xew Mexico. 1923. (U. S. 

Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 81.) 

Jenness, D. Physical characteristics of the Copper Eskimos. 1923. (Re- 
port of the Canadian Arctic expedition, 1913-18. V. XU, part B.) 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. The religious ceremonies and customs of the 
Parsees. 1922. 

The K. R. Cama oriental institute. Journal. Xo. 1. 1922. 

Karlgren. B. Analytic dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese. 1923. 
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Karsten, R. Blood revenge, war, and victory feasts among the Jibaro 
Indians of Eastern Ecuador. 1923. (U. S. Bureau of American eth- 

nology. Bulletin 79.) 

KSyagriha ; or. The human body considered as a house, by H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab. B.E. 2466. 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyauger. Some contributions of South India to Indian 
culture. 1923. (Calcutta university readership lectures.) 

Krom, N. J. Inleiding tot de Hindoe-Javaansche Kunst. 1923. 3 V. 

The Kuo-hsio chi-k’an; a journal of sinological studies. V. 1, Ros. 1-2. 
1923. 

Letters written by H. M. King Chulalongkorn during his visit to the 
Northern provinces (Collections of travels, vol. 5.) B.E. 2465. 

Leuba, J. Un royaume disparu: les Chams et leur art. 1923. 

Idttmann, E. Jager und Prinzessin. Ein neuarabiscbes Marchen aus 
Jerusalem. 1922. (Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und tibungen, 150.) 

Madhusudana Sarasvati. The Vedantakalpalatika of Madhusudana Sara- 
svati. Ed. by RAmajna Pandeya Vyakaranopadhyaya. 1920. (The 
Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana texts. No. 3.) 

Madras (Presidency) Grovemment oriental mss. library. A triennial cata- 
logue of manuscripts collected 1916-17 to 1918-19. 1922. V. 3, pt. 1 : 
Sanskrit, A-C. 

Mahabharata. The Virataparvan of the Mahabharata. Ed. by Narayan 
Bapuji Utgikar. 1923. 

Mandana Misra. The Bhavana Viveka of Mandana Misra, with the com- 
mentary of Bhat^ Umbeka. Ed. by Mahamahopadhyhya Ganganatha 
Jha. V. 1-2. [1922] -1923. (The Princess of Wales Saraswati 

Bhavana texts, No. 6.) 

Manners and customs. Part XTV. Coronation of H. M. King Ssovat of 
Cambodia. B.E. 2465. 

Marshall, H. I. The Karen people of Burma; a study in anthropology and 
ethnology. [1922.] (The Ohio State Univ. Bulletin, v. 26, No. 13.) 
(Contributions in History and Political Science, no. 8.) 

Marshall, Sir John. Conservation manual. A handbook for the use of 
archaeological officers and others entrusted with the care of ancient 
monuments. 1923. 

Masson-Oursel, P. Esquisse d’une histoire de la philosophie indienne. 
1923. 

Michalski-Iwienski, St. F. Atmabodha. Pub. by the SociStS Asiatique of 
Warsaw, Poland. 

Michalski-Iwienski, St. F. Bhagavad GItft (texte Sanscrit). Pub. by the 
Society Asiatique of Warsaw, Poland. 

Michalski-Iwienski, St. F. Upaniszady. 1924. (Publications de la So- 
ciety Asiatique de Varsovie, TV.) 2 copies. 

Moses ben Maimon. Fiihrer der Unschlussigen. Ins Deutsche iibertragen 
und mit erklarenden Anmerkungen versehen von Dr. Adolf Weiss. 
Erstes Buch. 1923. 

Mysore. Committee on constitutional developments. Report of the com- 
mittee appointed to work out the details of the scheme. 1923. 
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Narodna starina. [1922.] 

Negelein, Julius von. Weltanschauung dea indogermanischen Asiens. 
1924. (Veroffentlichungen des Indogermanischen Seminars der Uni- 
versitat Erlangen, Bd. 1.) 

Omen texts from Babylonian tablets in the British Museum concerning 
birds and other portents. I. 1923. 

Poems inscribed on the frames of pictures representing various episodes of 
the ancient history of Siam. B.E. 2465. 

Poetical relation of a voyage to Tongking by Luang Xaraneti Banjakich. 
B.E. 2466. 

Poetical relation of the expedition against \yieng Chan, by H. E. H. Prince 
Dej Adison. B.E. 2466. 

Palmer, E. H. Simplified grammar of Hindustani, Persian and Arabic. 
1882. (Triibner’s collection of simplified grammars.) 

Parasuramakalpasutra. With Rameswara’s commentary. Ed. by A. Ma- 
hadeva Sastri. Pts. 1-2. 1923. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, v. 22-23.) 

P4renn6s, H. Les psaumes, traduits et commentes. [1921.] 

Petermann, J. H. Brevis linguae armeniacae grammatica, litteratura, 
chrestomathia cum glossario. Ed. 2 emendata. 1872. (Porta lingua- 
rum orientalium, pars VI.) 

Phra Samut. A play composed by Prince Kajavang Bovorvijaijan. B.E. 
2465. 

Popper, W. Parallelism in Isaiah. [1923.] (Univ. of California publica- 
tions. Semitic philology. V. I, no. 4-5. Studies in Biblical Parallel- 
ism, pt. 3.) 

The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana studies. Ed. by Ganga Natha 
Jha and GopI Xathi Kavirhja. V. II. 1923. 

Ram Lall Bhalla. Report on an economic survey of Bairampur in the 
Hoshiarpur district. 1922. 

Eamanujacharya. Tantrarahasya. Ed. by R. Shamashastry. 1923. (Gaek- 
wad’s Oriental series, v. XXIV.) 

Rangoji Bhatta. The Advaita Chintamani. Ed. by Xarhyana Shstri 
Ehiste Sahityacharya. 1920. (The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bha- 
vana texts, no. 2.) 

Reflexions on some obscure points concerning royal cremations, by H. M. 
King Mongkut. B.E. 2466. 

'The Rg-Vedapratisakhya with the commentary of Uvata, ed. by Mangal 
Deva Shastri. Pt. 1. 1922. 

Sangitiyavamsa. Relation to the council held at Bangkok in 1788 A. D. 
by Somdet Phra Vanaratana. B.E. 2466. 

Schayer, S. Mahayana doctrines of salvation. Tr. by R. T. Kni<rht. 1923. 

Six plays composed by H. M. King Rama II. B.E. 2465. 

Smith, J. I. An album of prehistoric Canadian art. 1923. (Canada. 
Geological survey. Museum bulletin no. 37. Anthropological series, 
no. 8.) 

Speeches delivered by H. M. King Chulalongkom. B.E. 2466. 

Stcherbatsky, T. The central conception of Buddhism and tBe meaning of 
the word “Dharma.” 1923. (Prize publication fund [Royal Asiatic 
society] v. VII.) 
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Stein, Sir Marc Aurel. Serindia. 1921. 5 v. 

Szczepanski, W. Babilon. 1923. (Instytut nauk antropologiczyeli. Prace 
sekcji orjentalistycynej. Nr. 3.) 

Talmud. New edition of the Babylonian Talmud. Original text edited 
by Michael L. Rodkinson. [cl896-clS99.] V. 2, 4, 5, 7. 

Thompson, R. 0. Assyrian medical texts, from the originals in the British 
Museum. Texts and translations. 1923-24. 2 v. 

Treatise on guns, by H. M. King Phra Pin Klao. B.E. 2466. 

Trombetti, A. Elementi di Glottologia. [V. 2] 1923. (R. Accademia 

delle scienze dell’ Istituto di Bologna. Classe di scienze morali. ) 

U. 8. National Museum. Bulletin 100 (v. 5); 102 (pt. 8); 120; 123; 126. 
Upendra Nath Mukerji. The light eternal, [n. d.] 

Varadaraja Misra. The Kusumanjali-Bodhani. Ed. by Gopinath Kaviraj. 

1922. (The Princess of Wales Saraswati-Bhavana texts, no. 4.) 

The voyage to the moon. A poem. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab. B.E. 2466. 

Webster, H. History of the far East. [cl923.] 

Wyngarden, M. J. The Syriac version of the book of Daniel. 1923. 

Yusuf ibn Taghrl-Birdi. AbO’l-Mahasin ibn Taghr! Birdi’s Annals entitled 
Annujflm az-zahira ft multtk Misr wal-Kahira. V. pt. 2, no. 2. 

1923. (University of California publications in Semitic philology, v. 
6, no. 5.) 

Zeitschrift fUr Geopolitik. I. Jahrgang, 1924. Heft 1-2. Februar. 
Zoroaster. Vendidad. Avesta text with Pahlavi translation and com- 
mentary, and glossarial index. Ed. by Dastoor Hoshang Jamasp, with 
the assistance of Mervanji Manekji Gandevia. 1907. 2 v. 

Report of the Editors of the Jouexal 
Professor F. Edgerton, Senior Editor of the Jouenal, pre- 
sented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was accepted : 

During the year since our last report. Volume 42 has been completed by 
the issuance of its second half in June, 1923; four parts of Volume 43 have 
been issued, and the fifth and last part has been printed and is about to be 
issued at this writing; and the first part of Volume 44 has been issued. 
Volume 44 will be issued in four quarterly parts. 

The printing of Volume 44 has been awarded to Messrs. J. H. Furst Co. 
of Baltimore, who are doing it very satisfactorily. The editors hope and 
believe that no further changes of printers will be necessary for some time. 

Dr. R. K. Yerkes has completed the Index to Volumes 21-40 and it is 
hoped that it will be issued during the coming year. 

The new department of Reviews of Books has, in the opinion of the 
editors, increased the interest and value of the Joukxal. As this new 
departure becomes better known, and more books are sent to the editors 
for review, it is hoped that it will grow in importance. We bespeak once 
more the cooperation of American scholars in this venture, which cannot 
succeed without the aid of competent reviewers. 

Feaivsxix Edgebton, 

May L. Mabgolis, 

Editors. 
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Eepoet of the Executive Committee 

The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. C. J. Ogden, presented the 
report of the Executive Committee as printed in the Jouejial (43. 
351 and 436), and upon motion it was accepted. 

At this point the order of business was suspended and President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University made a brief ad- 
dress welcoming the Society to New York and to Columbia. 

Eepoet of the Committee on Enlaegement of Membeeship 

AND EeSOUBCES 

Dr. P. K. Sanders, as Chairman of the Committee on Enlarge- 
ment of Membership and Eesources presented the following report : 

The Cominittee on the Enlargement of Membership and Resources re- 
ports that definite progress has been made on the task in which the Com- 
mittee has been engaged for the past year of enlisting for membership a 
number of those who, while not being adequately trained for the technical 
tasks of productive Oriental scholarship, are yet heartily in sympathy 
with the aims of the Society, desirous to further these aims personally, 
and ready to undertake some line of investigation for which their occupa- 
tion and their location will give them special advantage. 

The Committee presents for the approval of the Society a twelve page 
pamphlet containing hints for those willing to imdertake investigations 
along varied lines and to report their results to the Society, which is to 
be distributed widely to missionaries, consular agents and business agents 
in the Orient. 


The report was accepted and much interest was expressed in the 
plan. 

Election of Membees 

On recommendation of the Directors the following persons were 
duly elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes 
the names of several persons elected at a later session) ; 


Rabbi Julius Berger 

Dr. Aaron Brav 

Dean Oswald E. Brown 

Mrs. Harold Chattier 

Ratdn Gresham George Fox 

Dr. E. S. Craighill Handy 

Mr. Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr. 

Rabbi Dr. Leo Jung 

Mr. Vahan H. Kalenderian 


Mr. Andrew D. Kalmykow 
Di. George Alexander Kohut 
Rev. Dr. Nathan Krass 
Mr. L. B. Langley 
Mr. John W. Lea 
Mr. A. J. Levy 
Mr. Reuben Levy 
Mr. Jacques Malakis 
Rabbi Joseph Marcus 
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Babbi Br. Eliaa Margolis 
Prof. Alexander Marx 
Rev. Joseph Brown Matthews 
Mr. P. J. P. Oscarson 
Rev. Dr. Theodore Peterson 
Mrs. Frederick. W. Pratt 
Mr. Walter Alfred Roselle 
Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald 


Hon. L. D. Samikannu Pillai 

Prof. Henry A. Sanders 

Prof. Kenneth James Saunders 

Mr. Vladimir A. TsanofI 

Mr. Hans Henning von der Osten 

Mr. John A. Wilson 

Dr. W. Wovschin 

[Total: 33] 


At this point President Cyrus Adler delivered an address entitled 
“ Orient and Occident, a Plea for an Understanding.” 


Election of Officers 

Professor Barton, for the Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers for 1924, reported nominations for the several offices as 
follows : 


President : 
Vice-Presidents : 


Corresponding Secretary: 
Becording Secretary: 

Treasurer : 

Librarian : 

Editors : 

Directors, term expiring in 
1927: 


Prof. Albert T. Clay 
Prof. E. W. Hopkins 
President Julian Morgenstern 
Prof. Walter E. Clark 
Dr. Charles J. Ogden 
Prof. LeEot C. Barret 
Prof. John C. Archer 
Prof. Charles C. Torret 
Prof. Franklin Edgerton 
Prof. James A. Montgomery 
Prof. Charles E. Lanman 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson 
Prof. Eoland G. Kent 


The officers nominated were duly elected. The session adjourned 
at 12.50 p. m. 


THE SECOND SESSION 

The second session was called to order at 2.33 p. m. on Tuesday; 
the reading of papers was immediately begun. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University: The Manuscripts 
of Hin Khaldun. 

Rev. Dr. Justin E. Abbott, of Summit, N. J.: The Original Sources of 
our Knowledge of the Maratha King Sivaji. 

The historians to whom we are most indebted for our knowledge of 
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the Maratha king Sivaji are Robert Orme, official historian to the East 
India Company, Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, 1st Ed., 
1782; James Grant Duff, History of the Marattas, 1826; H. G. Eawlin- 
son, Shivaji the Maratha, Oxford, 1915; Kincaid and Parasnis, A His- 
tory of the Maratha People, Oxford, 1918; Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji 
and his Times, Calcutta, 1919. These historians acquaint us with the 
original sources used by them in the compilation of their works. But 
not one has used all the original sources now available. Orme was 
unacquainted with the Indian sources, and the later historians have 
not used all available European ones. Some indeed have only just 
come to light. A list of all now known original sources is therefore 
desirable, and such a list, as complete as I have been able to make it, 
accompanies this paper. 

Professor George A. Barton, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) 
The Claims of Pan-Amurrism; (b) A New Inscription of Libit-Ishtar; 
(e) Lexicographical Notes. Remarks by Professors Clay, Torrey, Dr. Chap- 
man, and the author. 

(a) This paper presents a number of reasons from historical, reli- 
gious, and lingpiistic evidence to disprove the claims that Amurru was 
the cradle land of the Semites, who were powerful and civilized in the 
fourth mUlenium B. C., that the first dynasty recorded in the Baby- 
lonian sources reigned in Aleppo, and that Amurru was the place of 
origin of the oldest Biblical tradition. Reasons are given for dissent- 
ing from all these hypotheses. 

(b) Mrs. E. F. Platt, of New Britain, Conn., possesses a stone which 
is a natural combination of chalcedony and agate, which once evidently 
formed an idol’s eye. It bears an inscription to the goddess Nin-lil 
to whom it was dedicated by Libit-Ishtar. 

(c) In the Assyrian laws (Schroeder, KTA, p. 3, Kol. ii, 80), i-ga- 
-ad-di-mu-us is to be connected with the Talmudic S';; “ cut-off,” and 
rendered “they shall crop him.” (2) In the same code (Ibid. p. 16, 
Kol. iv, 12) us-sa-am-mi-ih is connected with the Arabic samaha, “be 
high,” “ lofty,” and in connection with ta-hu-u-ma rabu-a ia-a tap-pa- 
i-su, which precedes, should be translated “ carries up his boundary 
greatly on to that which is his neighbor’s.” (3) In the same code 
(Ibid. p. 18, Kol. vii, 12) it-tam-ra-a-ak is to be connected with the 

Talmudic root ptl; “ to brighten,” “ cleanse,” and be rendered “ he 
shall be forgiven.” 

Mr. Reuben Levy, of the University of Oxford: A Note on the Marsh 
Arabs of Lower Iraq. 

This paper attempts to show that the Marsh Arabs and the Gypsies 
have much in common and may be identical in origin. 

Professor Ri chard Gottheil, of Columbia University: Arabic Lexico- 
graphy: a statement of our difficulties and a suggestion. Remarks by 
Professor Ember and Dr. Talcott Williams. 
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Professor LeRoy C. Babbet, of Trinity College : The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda, Book Eleven. 

Professor Chables R. Lanman, of Harvard University: Whitney’s 
Material relating to the Atharva Veda. 

Upon the death of Mr. Whitney and the taking over of his copy 
of the AV. translation and commentary, it was needful to ask Mrs. 
WTiitney for the loan of certain printed books and manuscripts. A 
list of these should now be recorded in the Journal, so that future 
scholars may know about their existence and the place of their custody. 
The one of most value is Whitney’s Index Verborum of the AV. San- 
hita, a great quarto of 1721 pages, beautifully written in his own hand. 
This gives the context for each wnrd at each occurrence, and is there- 
fore fuller than the portion published in 1S81 as Vol. 12 of the 
Journal. There are also 251 pages of exegetical notes on the text of 
the AV., in the handwriting of Rudolf Roth. It is matter for careful 
consideration whether these two MS. volumes should not be printed 
in full. 

Professor Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago: The Nabopolassar 
Chronicle. [Printed in the Journal, 44. 122 ff.] Remarks by Professor 
Olmstead, Dr. Chapman, and Dr. Yohannan. 

Professor Charles C. Torrey, of Yale University : ‘ Cast it unto the 
Potter’ (Zech. 11: 13). 

Professor Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The His- 
torical Nucleus of Esther; (b) The Servant of Jhvh; (c) Arabic Hypo- 
ooristics and Heb. Jeshurun; (d) Epenthesis of i in Old Persian. Re- 
marks by Professor Kent. 

(a) The pogrom organized in Est. 3, 13 was not planned under the 
reign of Artaxerxes H (405-359). It was not due to the refusal of the 
Jews to worship Anaitis. Nor does the golden image in Dan. 3, 1 
refer to that goddess (contrast 1 Mac. 1. 54). The historical nucleus 
of the massacre described in Est. 9, 16 is found in 1 Mac. 11, 47 
( JBL 38, 160* ) . For Haman’s attempt to extirpate the Jews cf. 1 Mac. 
3, 35. 52; 5, 1. 9. 14; 12, 53; 13, 6; 2 Mac. 5, 14; and for Est. 9, 10. 
15 cf. 1 Mac. 4, 16; contrast 11, 48. 51. 

(b) Is. 53, 4 means: The Servant of Jhvh (which is a collective 
term for the faithful Jews at the beginning of the Macoabean period) 
had to endure all the sufferings we inflicted on him. In the following 
verse proselytes say: It was our fault {nostrum vitium fuit) that they 
were mangled (contrast GB” 234^ 1. 10; .JAOS 38, 329i; JBL 39, 
158) and crushed, but the chastisement they gave us had a salutary 
effect on us (read: u-mOsaro li-Slomenu ‘alanu) and when the Macca- 
bees beat us. we were cured: our eyes were opened, and we saw that 
Judaism was the true religion. 

(c) We say Sammy or Sam for Samuel, Bob for Robert. Dick for 
Richard. In Arabic we find Qadd&r and ‘Ahbud for Abd-el-Kader and 
Abdallah, respectively; Michael and Gabriel appear as Maxxul and 
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Jdbhitr (VG 363* ). Heb. Satnm4‘ (as well as Samuel whose original 
pronunciation may have been Sammul; ef. Yiddish Sm&l) may be a 
pet name for Ishmael; cf. Arab. Sumafun for Suma^ilu <C Isfnd‘ilu 
(Vernier § 213) . The original form of the diminutive fu’dil was fu‘al 
(JBL 34, 74i). Heb. Jeshurun may be a hypocoristic for liSr&’dl 
(which was still pronounced with s c. B, C. 850; cf. JBL 37, 225; 
36, 141) although popular etymology combined it with iaSdr ('A20: 
6 tievs). For the final n cf. the modern names Betin and Zer‘tn for 
Bethel and Jezreel. 

(d) In one of the inscriptions at NaqS-i-Rustam the lancebearer of 
Darius Hystaspis is called PdtiBuuwrid, a Patisehorian. The Baby- 
lonian text has PaUidiixurii which shows that OP pdti was pro- 
nounced paidi with epenthesis of i as in Avestan (for the dd see ZA 2, 
264<). Esarhaddon calls this region: Pattii’arra PatuSudra) L e. 
Tfishapur with the famous turquoise mines (Ass. Sad ukni) on the 
southern slopes of Mt. Ali Mirsai, some 30 m. M!W of Nishapur, the 
home of Omar Khayyam. The cuneiform name of this peak is Bikn 
( <C Uikn ) > uknd > Kvaros ( cf . UStdspa < UiStdspa and UStdna < 
UiStdna). PddiSxuAr means over against or in front of, i. e. east 
(cf. Heb. qidmdt) of Ghoara (Plin. 6, 44). 

Professor N. Maktinovitch, of New York City: The Manuscripts of the 
Turkish Poetess Mihri-Khatun. [To be printed in the Joubnal.] Re- 
marks by Professor Gottheil. 

The session adjourned at 5.38 p. m. 

THE THIRD SESSION 

The third session was called to order at 9.40 a. m. on Wednes- 
day; the reading of papers was immediately begun. 

Professor C. A. Bbodie Bbockwell, of McGill University: Calculation 
by Deficients. 

Ancient Mediterranean dates appear to be so greatly in excess of 
reality because computed on units much larger than those of modem 
arithmetic. As modem arithmetic did not exist as recently as 1500 
A. D., it supplies no criteria of the accuracy or inaccuracy of ancient 
numbers. Ancient numbers, which are based on mathematical con- 
cepts without analogy in modem arithmetic, belong to stages of arith- 
metical evolution to which I have already given the name of “ com- 
pound-reckoning.” One of the most impcn-tant aspects of compound- 
reckoning is the principle of “ calculation hy deficients ” to which Ibn 
Ezra bears unambiguous testimony. 

Dr. Clabejtce A. MA^fxixo, of Columbia University: The Legend of 
Kostryuk. [To be printed in the JouB:rAi..] 

Dr, WnxiAM J. Chapmax, of Hartford Theological Seminary: (a) The 
Problem of Inconsequent Post-Dating in 2 Kings 15: 17, 23, etc.; (b) 
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The Fifth-Century Aramaic Transcription of the Name Sennacherib. Ee- 
marks by Professors Haupt and Broekwell and President Adler. 

(a) The synchronisms, 2 Kings 17: 6; 18: 9, 10, show that the first 
of Hosea’s reign cannot be placed earlier than 729 B. C. Tiglath- 
pileser reigned two years as king of Babylon, 728-7 B. C., dying in 
the month Tebet, i. e. January 726 B. C. It follows that the dated 
notices of Assyrian Canon must be reduced to agree with the above 
facts. 

The anomalous use of the Name Pul(u) in 2 Kings 15: 20 indicates 
that we here have to do with a later insertion. Menahem and his son 
were ignored as usurpers by Pekah, and apparently by the annalists 
of the southern kingdom as well. 

(b) The name occurs in the Elephantine papyri 40, 3, 4 bis, 14, 15: 
and 41, 11. A comparison of the Massoretic points with the very 
early Greek transcription in Hdt. II, 141 shows that the fifth century 
pronunciation was either Sanaharib' or Sanah’firib. The accuracy 
with which Herodotus has preserved the Aramaic vocalisation proves 
that the story was borrowed from the Aramaean Diaspora, and that 
the identification of Sennacherib’s antagonist with the ‘ priest ’ of 
Memphis is a secondary feature. 

Dr. Israel Efeos, of Baltimore Hebrew College: Textual Notes on the 
Hebrew Bible. 

Professor Juuait J. Obeemasiv, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: 
The Impersonalia from a Semitic Standpoint. Remarks by Professors 
Gottheil, Haupt, and Broekwell. 

This paper deals with the problem of the subjectless sentence as seen 
from the viewpoint of Semitic speech. It starts with a brief presenta- 
tion of the psychological and syntactical peculiarities of the Semitic 
verbal sentence and shows then that the so-called Impersonalia, usu- 
ally regarded as linguistically abnormal, appear in the realm of 
Semitic languages as quite natural and even dominating. Ultimately 
it becomes clear that the “ problem ” of the phenomenon in question, 
in the last analysis, goes back to a confusion between sentence and 
judgment, between the parts of grammar and the categories of logic. 

Professor Roland G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: Certain 
Personal Pronouns in Indo-Iranian. 

This paper is an attempt to show that the gh (Skt. h in mahyam) 
in the dative singular of the first personal pronoun is not original, 
but replaced an earlier hh, which is represented in Iranian forms; and 
other matters to which this leads. Finally, an interpretation is given 
of Avestan fftcoi, Yasna 34. 11, as an infinitive or as dative of a root 
noun to the root iav-, ‘ potentem esse.’ 

Professor Edward Chtera, of the University of Pennsylvania: New 
Finds in the Sumerian Field. Remarks by Professor Barton. 

From the library discovered at Nippur, we are getting such a large 
number of legendary and mythological texts that we are safe in pre- 
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dieting that Sumerian mythology, once completed, will not be second 
in extent and importance to Greek mythology. Among the recent 
finds in the Nippur collections are: a long legend of Lugal-banda and 
the Zu-bird, the Sumerian originals of the GUgamesh epic, several 
Sumerian tablets on the descent of Ishtar into the imderworld, a 
legendary series describing the origins of civilization, new creation 
stories, and the like. 

Professor PRAlfKiJif Edgebton, of the University of Pennsylvania : Notes 
on Jaina Maharastri. Eemarks by Professor Lanman, Dr. Abbott, and Miss 
Grieve. 

Gleanings from some years of class-work in Jacobi’s Ausgew&hlte 
Erzahlungen . — 1. Vedic words not found in Classical Sanskrit: 
khamhha “ yWlax ” = skamhha (J. stambha) •, thama “ station ” = 
sthaman (Skt. only in meaning “power”); vasima “ dwelling ” = 
vasman. — 2. lommana = kamum “ medical treatment ” ( so in Cara- 
ka), and muli = mulin “root-doctor,” 56. 31 (“The conversation of 
the clever is true physicking, and what is the use of root-doctors?”). — 
hakkai, “to call ‘whoa! ’ to an elephant” (see esp. 16. 22; J. “hind- 
ern”; H. nisedhati is a secondary and loose definition). Tiakkarai 
ditto (not Skarayati). — khamei 25. 15 (ksam, cau8.)=“Bay goodby” 
(cf. Russian prostit'a’a, do. lit. “excuse oneself”). — niyanta, “see- 
ing,” pres. ppl. to ni with meaning due to netra, nayema, “ eye ”. — 
vaocka-tthala = ” sthala, “place” (J. "tala). — vaccai “gehen, wand- 
em ” = vrtyate, pass, to vrt. — aaccaviya “ seen ” belongs with J.’s 
other saccaviya “ bewahrheiten ” (ppl. of satydpayati) ; cf. Ger. wahr- 
nehmen. Etc.; other semantic and etymological notes. — 3. Omissions 
in the Glossary. 

Professor A.\rox Esiber, of the Johns Hopkins University: Echnaton 
and Moses. Eemarks by President Morgenstern and the author. 

There is no connection whatsoever between the solar monotheism 
of Echnaton (—^h-n-ltn. The Solar Disk is pleased) and the mono- 
theism of Moses. Jhvh has no solar features, nor any other features 
in common with Aton. Monotheism may develop independently in 
different places. The importance of the religious revolution inaugu- 
rated by Echnaton has been greatly exaggerated. The connection 
between Atonism and Jahvism is impossible also for chronological 
reasons. The exodus took place two centuries before the time of 
Echnaton. The biblical account of the exodus is the Hebrew version 
of the expulsion of the Hyksos in 1580 B. C. The Hebrews were not 
identical with the Hyksos, but were part of them. 

The session adjourned at 12.33 p. m. 

THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was called to order at 2.30 p. m. on Wednes- 
day; the reading of papers was immediately begun. 
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Dr. Nathaniel Eeich, of the University Museum, Philadelphia: Solar 
M<motheism. Bemarks by Professor Breasted. 

The Egyptian forerunners. Short discussion of Ikhnaton’s religion. 
His hereditary and individual qualities. Foreign motives and influ- 
ences. 

Kev. Dr. John S. Chandler, of Eodaikanal, India: (a) The Forthcom- 
ing T ami l Lexicon; (b) Names of God in the Tamil Language vrhich 
denote His Oneness. [To be printed in the Journal.] Remarks by Dr. 
Abbott. 

Professor J. A. Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Testimony of the Aramaic Dialects to Oriental Thought and Religion. 

In consequence of the sparse remains of Pagan literature in the 
Aramaic dialects the place of the latter as media of the culture and 
thought of a large part of the Near Orient for some centuries has 
been overlooked. The Aramaic deserves study of its vocabulary for 
the light it may throw upon the ancient Aramaic culture. As ex- 
amples: the Hebrew ’eldhim borrowed from the Aramaic ’el&hin-, tirti 
‘conscience’; etc. 

At this point Professor Lamnan received the privilege of the 
floor hy unanimous consent and speaking in behalf of the Directors 
proposed the election of Professor Paul PeUiot of the College de 
France as an honorary member of the Society ; he was duly elected, 
and being present made a brief speech expressing appreciation of 
the honor paid to him and to his native land. 

Professor Paul Pet.liot, of the College de France: A New Manichaean 
Manuscript in Chinese. 

Professor A. V. WmixAMS Jackson, of Columbia University: The Doc- 
trine of Metempsychosis in Mianichaeism. 

The paper brings together all the available material relating to the 
subject in Muhammadan and Christian sources, and supplements these 
by references gathered from the remains of actual Manichaean docu- 
ments. We are justified in believing that hlani himself recognized 
the doctrine as a tenet of his religion and taught that a retribution 
through some form of metempsychosis was in store for less faithful 
Auditors and inveterate Sinners. He may first have derived the idea 
from Hellenistic notions floating in the air in Mesopotamia, but its 
develbpment was certainly fostered through his long sojourn in the 
East (including Hindustan according to a tradition), particularly as 
Indian ideas were then current in Central Asia. 

ProfessOT A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Hlinois: The Earlier 
Religions of Canaan. 

President Julian Morgenstebn, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Return of the Dead in Early Semitic Religion. 

6 
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Professor E. Washbubn Hopkins, of Yale University: (a) Priestly 
Penance and Legal Penalty; (b) Words of Defamation in Hindu Law. 
[To be printed in the Joubkai..] 

Professor Kobebt E. Hume, of Union Theological Seminary: Miracles 
in the Canonical Scriptures of Buddhism. 

Although the philosophic basis of Buddhism is entirely unfavorable 
to miracles, and Buddha’s own position is against the ostentations 
display of such powers, the canonical texts in a number of instances 
represent him as performing miracles for altruistic or apologetic pur- 
poses, and even for self-benefitting or thaumaturgic ends. In the 
non -canonical hooks numerous wonders are associated with him. 
Neither Buddha nor the Buddhist writings had any interest in prob- 
lems of historicity, scientific causation, or philosophic law, though the 
Chinese Life (1. 38} states that Buddha was “born contrary to laws 
of Nature ” {SBE. 19. 7). There is the same conflict of evidence in 
Buddhism as in other religions; whether the Divine is to be seen in the 
ordinary, the law-abiding, the self -controlled, and especially the ser- 
viceable, or whether in the extra-ordinary, the law-superseding, the 
self-gratifying, and especially the thaumaturgic. 

Professor A. T. Clay, of Yale University: The Expedition of the Bag- 
dad School. 

A description of a portion of the speaker’s trip through Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Iraq (Babylonia and Assyria) in the latter part of 
1923. 

The session adjourned at 6.15 p. m. 

THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session was called to order at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary on Thursday morning at 9.48 a. m. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. C. J. Ogden, reported that 
the Directors had voted to accept the invitation of Yale University 
to meet in New Haven during Easter Week 1925, the exact days 
to be fixed by the Executive Committee. 

On recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
Article V, Section 1, of the Constitution so as to read : 

Abticle V. Section 1. The government of the Society shall conaist of 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, two Editors of the Joubnal, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of any duly authorized" branch of the Society, and 
nine Directors. The officers of the Society shall be elected at the annual 
meeting, by ballot, for a term of one year. The Directors shall consist of 
three groups of three members each, one group to be elected each year 
at the annual meeting for a term of three years. No Director shall be 
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eligible for immediate re-election as Director, tho he may be chosen as an 
officer of the Society. 

Also to renumber the present Article X of the Constitution as 
Article XI, and to add a new Article X, to read as follows : 

Abtiole X. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members 
living at too great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, 
branches may be organized with the approval of the Directors. The de- 
tails of organization are to be left to those forming a branch thus author- 
ized, subject to formal ratification by the Directors. 

On recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
Supplementary By-Laws II, On the Organization of Branches, so 
as to read : 

1. Upon the formation of a branch, as provided in the Constitution, 
the officers chosen shall have the right to propose for corporate member- 
ship in the Society such persons as may seem eligible to them, and, pend- 
ing ratification according to Article IV of the Constitution, these candi- 
dates shall receive the Jouenal and all notices issued by the Society. 

2. The annual fee of the members of a branch shall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual manner, and in order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the Directors shall authorize the Treasurer 
of the Society to forward from time to time to the duly authorized officer 
of the branch such sums as may seem proper to the Treasurer. The 
accounts of the Treasurer of the branch shall be audited annually and a 
statement of the audit shall be sent to the Treasurer of the Society to be 
included in his annual report. 

The Committee on Occasional Publications made a report of 
progress in regard to Blake’s Gramniar of tbe Tagalog Language 
and Edgerton’s Pancatantra Keconstructed ; the printing of these 
books is proceeding rapidly. 

Several persons, whose names are included in the list above, 
were elected corporate members of tbe Society. 

It was voted: that the proposal to grant a subvention to 
Fischer’s Arabic Lexicon be referred to the Directors. 

Professor K. G. Kent reported informally concerning his activi- 
ties as the SocietVs delegate to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

The following resolution was adopted unanimously: 

Resolved: that the American Oriental Society hereby express its sincere 
appreciation of the manifold hospitality received during its meeting in 
New York. We thank in particular the President of Columbia University 
for his invitation to hold our sessions at the University and for the per- 
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sonal greeting that he extended, and through him also the officers of ad- 
ministration who in many ways provided for our comfort. We likewise 
thank the Jewish Theological Seminary of America for its hospitality 
during the third day of our meeting and at luncheon. To the Librarian 
of the Seminary, Professor Marx we are especially indebted for the exhi- 
bition of books and manuscripts which he arranged. We wish also to 
acknowledge the kindness of the New York Oriental Club in tendering the 
reception on Tuesday evening, and to place on record our appreciation of 
the abounding courtesies of our own local members. We would mention 
especially Professor Gottheil, Professor Davidson, Mrs. Jackson, and the 
other members of the local Committee; but we desire all those who wel- 
comed us to be sharers in our gratitude. 

The President announced the following appointments: 

Committee on Arrangements for the meeting in New Haven in 
1925 ; Professors Hopkins, Torrey, Archer, and the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Committee on Nomination of Officers for 1925: Professors 
Schmidt, Butin, and DeLong. 

Auditors : Professors Torrey and F. W. Williams. 

It was voted : that the President appoint a committee of three, 
of whom the Corresponding Secretary shall be one, to consider the 
method of arranging the program of the annual meeting; that the 
committee report to the Directors and they in turn to the Society. 

At this point the reading of papers was begun. 

Professor Isbajex Davtosos, of the Jewish Theological Seminary: A 
Fragment of a Book of Makamat by Abraham ben Samuel Ibn Hasdai. 

The presenter of the paper has recently discovered, in the Genizah, 
a lost book of Hebrew poetry by this well-known Hebrew author, in 
the style of the Makamat of Hariri. 

Rev. Thomas F. Cabteb, of Columbia University: The Chinese Back- 
ground of the European Invention of Printing. 

Dr. Ludlow S. Bull, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art : A New Egyp- 
tian Vizier of the Middle Kingdom. 

An XI Dynasty rock tomb on the north side of the bay in the cliffs 
at Deir el-Bahri, Thebes, has recently been cleared by the Metropol- 
itan Museum Expedition. Owing to the wretched quality of the lime- 
stone and to ancient and modem plimderers all inscriptional material 
has vanished except portions of the mortuary formulae painted on the 
interior of the limestone sarcophagus. These inscriptions have suf- 
fered severely from fire used in burning the inner coffin and the mum- 
my in the search for treasure. Careful examination of the frag- 
mentary titles of the owner, whose name was Ipy, has disclosed that 
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he was Vizier, i. e. the chief minister of the kingdom, and that he also 
bore the titles ‘ Chief Judge ’ and ‘ Ruler of the (Royal) City,’ which 
were attached by custom to the office of Vizier. The tomb almost 
certainly belongs to the reign of Mentuhotep III (21st centxmy B. C.). 

Professor Lotns Ginzbeeg, of the Jewish Theological Seminary: Jewish 
and Babylonian Law. 

Rev. Dr. Abraham Yohannaw, of Columbia University: A Note on 
Manichaeism in the Syriac Scholia of Theodore Bar Khoni. 

Mrs. ViBGlNlA Saukdees, of New York City. Magic in the Sanskrit 
Drama. Remarks by Dr. Ogden and Professor Edgerton. 

This paper deals with the different types of magic in the drama and 
the manner in which it is used to further the plot. 

Professor J. Dtiteley Prince, of Columbia University (U. S. Minister to 
Denmark) : Gipsy Language in Denmark. 

A few paragraphs of this paper were read by President Adler. 

The session adjourned at 12.30 p. m. 

THE SIXTH SESSION 

The sixth session was called to order at 2.20 o’clock on Thurs- 
day afternoon by Professor Haupt in the absence of the President ; 
the reading of papers was immediately resumed. 

Mr. Andrew D. Kalmtkow, of New York City: Iranians and Slavs in 
South Russia. [To be printed in the Journal.] Remarks by Professor 
Jackami and Dr. Ogden. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of New York City: Brief Iranian 
Notes. Remarks by Dr. Ogden, Mr. Ware, Dr. Uhl, and Professor Haupt. 

A philological discussion of Avestan wvato. Old Persian abicari-, 
and the word tavgird in the Turkish Manichaean Fragment T. M. 
423 c. 

The following papers were read by title. 

Dr. David I. JVIacht, of the Department of Pharmacology, Johns Hop- 
kins University: A Scientific Appreciation of the Biblical References to 
Menstruation. 

The author of this paper, in connection with developing a new 
branch of science, to be known as “ Phy to -Pharmacology,” or the 
effects of drugs and poisons on plants, found that plant protoplasm 
is often much more sensitive than animal protoplasm is to the effects 
of poisons of animal origin. This method of study was applied con- 
cerning the poison of menstruation. The purely scientific data ob- 
tained by the author not only prove the existence of a menstrual 
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poison, but substantiate also to a surprising extent all the notions 
concerning contagion by touch, etc., mentioned in this connection in 
ancient literature and more particularly in the Bible. 

Professor hlAUBiCE Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University: On 
the Mallinatha Caritra, the chronicle of the woman Malli, the 19th Tir- 
thamkara, or Savior, of the Jainas. 

A full account of this Jina, who is the only woman among the 24 
traditional Saviors. It is based upon Vijayacandrasuri’s Mallinatha 
Caritra, which, like many other Jaina works, has passed thru the 
skilful hands of the famous redactor Pradyumnasuri, or Pradyumna- 
carya. In its present form it is a Mahakavya, or ‘Great Epic,’ nar- 
rating the prebirth, life in the present existence, and stories connected 
with that Savior. The present elaboration by the writer is on parallel 
lines with his Life (md Stories of the Jaina Savior Pargvanafha (the 
23d, or penultimate Jina), published in Baltimore by the Johns Hop- 
kins Press in 1919. 

Professor Frank Gavin, of the General Theological Seminary: Some 
Jfotes on Early Christian Baptism. [To be printed in the Journal.] 

Dr. Henry S. Gehman, of the University of Pennsylvania : The Buddhist 
Purgatory. 

The spirits of the departed are known as petas. They appear both 
day and night at the places where they had lived or had their activi- 
ties. Torments of these spirits described in Peta-Vatthu. Punish- 
ment bears a similarity to the offence committed in thought, word, or 
deed. Also cases of partial reward and partial punishment. Appear- 
ance, nature of misery, and cause of sufferings of petas discussed. The 
conspicuous part that the transfer of merit plays. Buddhism encour- 
ages the monastic life, which of course necessitates liberality on the 
part of the friars’ friends and fellow-countrymen. Many a man or 
woman had to pay the penalty for niggardliness. 

Rev. Dr. William Rosenac, of the Johns Hopkins University: Biblical 
Passages in the Jewish Liturgy. 

Words when taken out of their context have a meaning oft not 
originally intended. This is noted in prayers recited and sermons 
preached — not to mention general literature. The Jewish Liturgy 
may for this reason be said to be responsible for strange applications 
and interpretations of Biblical texts. To illustrate: the opening sec- 
tion of the classic Synagogue ritual reads : “ How goodly are thy tents, 
O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel! as though Bileam, who is 
reported to have uttered these words (Num. 24: 51), referred them, 
like the liturgists. to the House of God, frequently called “ Tent.” as 
in the phrase “ Tent of Meeting.” and also designated “ Tabernacle,” 
as in the phrase found in Ex. 25:9, et al., when in reality Bileam 
alluded to the homes of Israel, and perhaps included the atmosphere 
they possessed. 
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Mr. S. B. FufEsmcEB, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Heb. ‘ofur 
ue-‘azuh and ‘er ife-‘6ne; (b) The Egyptian Prototype of ndblium. 

(a) Heb. ‘afur y,e-‘azub does not mean shut up and freed or under 
taboo and free from it or bondman and freeman or married and un- 
married or under and over age or pure and impure (AT* 1, 321, h) 
but, according to Haupt, affluent (cf. Arab, gddira bi-’l-mdli) and 
destitute. Heb. ‘agert, on the other hand, corresponds to Arab, ‘ard 
(JAOS 42, 376). In Mai. 2, 12 we must read, according to Haupt, 
‘asir ve-‘&nd, not ‘unne {GK=* 52, s) or ‘ane or ‘ani (cf. WdG 1, 136, 
B; JBL 26, 42j VG 577). 

(b) Heb. nebel, musical instrument, which appears in Greek as 
nablion and in Latin as nablium, is not, as Wellhausen thought, the 
same as nSbel = water-skin, nor as Brugsch thought, the equivalent 
of Egyptian nfr = lute. There is in Egyptian no lute called nfr. The 

equivalent is bin . t, where t is the feminine ending, and i 
represents original 1. For Eg 3 rptian j < Semitic I, cf lb < ib < lb, 
Heb. le^ heart. Thus bin ^ bln <i. nbl. That bin.t means harp can 
be seen from the harp determinative, with which it is often written. 

Mr. A. J. Levy, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Sumerian and 
Turkish; (b) mizgdd ra‘abj ‘famine-food,’ Deut. 32 : 24. 

(a) The theory (JKAS, 1916, p. 53; cf. JAOS 13, ccxlix; GGAO 34) 
that Sumerian is allied to Georgian (Karthli) is not contested by 
Theo. Kluge, Welcher Sprachengruppe ist das Sumerische anzugliedernt 
(Leipsic, 1921) although he thinks that Sumerian recalls the lan- 
guages spoken in the Sudan {cf. ZDMG 63, 526, 1. 19). He endorses 
Haupt’s view (SFG vi; cf. CV 48) that Sumerian is not an Altaic 
language (contrast GGAO 21; ZA 25, 90). Words like Sum. ada, 
father; ama, mother (Turk, aid, and) prove nothing; and Sum. es, 
three; dingir, god; gigd-gim, like the night, etc. . . . (Turk, ud, tenri, 
gijdh-gibt) are accidental coincidences. 

(b) In Deut. 32, 24 we must read, according to Haupt, mizgdd, 
provisions, stores, fare, which is to be substituted also (AJSL 26, 11) 
for mdzu (Ps. 144, 13) and mazdr (Ob. 7) as well as mezarim (Job 
37, 9). iWe find the same mistake (mezdrd for mizuada) in Kelim 
20, 1. In Is. 5, 13 we must read mdte ra‘db, starved with hunger; 
to starve means orig. to die (Ger. sterben). For mizgdd ra‘db cf. 
lahm lahg, also Idhm hd-‘dgabim and Idhm dim‘d (BA, 4, 584). 
Famine-food, plague-bread, virulent pestilence is a gloss to the preced- 
ing verse. 

Rev. IbwAKD R. H.4MirE, of Reisterstown, Md.: (a) The i in the Hebrew 
Hif‘il; (b) The Original Meaning of Heb. bard, ‘ create.’ 

(a) The » in the Hebrew IIif‘il is not transferred from the f in the 
Sifil of the verba mediae u (GK” 151>; BuL §46, b) ; but, accord- 
ing to Haupt, the perfect is based <m the inf. haqtil, a form like the 
inf. Pi'el taqtll (JBL 38, 1S6»; VG 385<). In Assyrian the per- 
mansive (which corresponds to the Hebrew perfect; contrast VG 569) 
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is identical with the infinitiTe in all the conjugations except the Qal, 
where it is derived from the intransitive participle (AG* 260. 242). 
Contrast Actes du SixiSme Congris International des Orientalistes, 
2, 530 (Leyden, 1885). 

(b) Heb. bara, create, is, according to Haupt, connected with bar, 
clear, pure; ef. Arab, bdhir, Eth. berdh, Ass. band (ZA. 3, 58); Heb. 
bere means to clear of trees, Ger. lichten; our to clean land means to 
clear of weeds. For Heb. bdn, between (Ass. beru) cf. our in the clear, 
Ger. im Liditen, and Lat. lumen, internal space. Also the primary 
connotation of Ass. beru, double-league (ZA 25, 386) is space. Heb. 
bard, create, means orig. malce a clean job, Ger. saubere Arbeit (ZA 
30, 61; JBL 39, 154). Heb. band, build, is a doublet of bard, just as 
Aram, bar, son, is a doublet of bin (contrast AJSL 1, 224; JBL 36, 
78™) while bar, field, corresponds to ri KadapSr (contrast JBL 36, 255) 
and bari, fat (cf. meri, Arab, uarii, hdbir) to Xixopot, nitidus. 

Professor Is adobe Lhiaiitne, of Temple University: Gleanings from Old 
Latin Glossaries. 

The substance of this paper is to prove a number of Latin words, 
unrecorded in Dictionaries, but found by me in Old Glossaries (pub. 
in Goetz Corpus), and furthermore corroborated by the Komance lan- 
guages. These forms are: — Septembriu — Octobriu — Subilare — Cappu- 
lare — Semare — and others. 

Aside from discussing these forms I hope to establish the place of 
provenance of three glossaries Cod. Vatic. 332* (VH c., oldest extant 
gloss.), Gloss. Affatim (VIHc.) and Cod. Sangall. 912, all published 
in Oorp. Gloss. Latin. Vol. IV. 

Professor J. A. Moxtgomebt, of the University of Pennsylvania : hargiSd, 
Daniel 6 : 7, 12, 16, a word of kaleidoscopic interpretations. 

The Greek translates by ‘came’ and ‘watched’; the Syriac by 
‘ came,’ ‘ watched ’ and ‘ cried out ’; the Vulgate by surripuerunt, cu- 
riosius inquirentes, and intelligentes ; the English versions vary be- 
tween ‘ assembled ’ and ‘ rushed tumultuously.’ The word means ‘ act 
in concord,’ cf. the Hebrew and Greek to Ps. 55**; the use of the verb 
in Peshitta to Acts 5* ‘ be privy ’ ; and the enigmatic hamdnd’it in 
Sachau’s papyrus no. 1, line 5; etc. 

Rev. Dr. William Rosexait, of the Johns Hopkins University: Talmudic 
Connotations of Abh, ‘ Father.’ 

Primarily, Abh means ‘ Father.’ Its derived significations in pecu- 
liar combinations when applied to persons are: authoritv, head of 
guild, possessor of wide experience, presiding officer of court, and 
redactor or editor. Again, Abh is often used as signifying source, 
reality, principal rule, distinct foundation. The application of the 
plural of Abh is noteworthy. In specific connections it may mean 
ancestors, benedictions, first transmitters of traditions, fundamental 
groups of work, states of uncleanliness, and damages. The underlying 
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psychology of the large variety of connotations which Abh has is not 
always obvious. 

Professor AIattbice Bloomuhld, of the Johns Hopkins University: On 
Two Alleged Stanzas in PaiSaci Prakrit. 

In Ajitaprabhasuri’s Santinatha Caritra 4. 83, 84, two PiSacas, or 
demons, are overheard to speak in their own language, said to be 
Pai^cl (paisaci bhasa) , the language in which Gunadhya composed 
the Brhatkatha. This is the first alleged occurrence of PaiSaci in 
Hindu literature. The stanzas are compared with the grammatical 
reports on that language, and the question is raised whether the two 
obviously Prakrit stanzas are really Paisaci. 

Dr. Nathaniel Reich, of the University Museum, Philadelphia: Mar- 
riage and Divorce in Aneioit Egypt. 

Bachelorhood in Ancient Egypt. A marriage contract in the Uni- 
versity Museum, 263 B. C. The equal rights of the ancient Egyptian 
women. A marriage contract rendered by the woman to the man. 
A divorce in the U. M., 283 B. C. An Egyptian romance illustrating 
matrimonial rights. Another marriage contract in the U. M., 224 B. C. 
Short comparison of the status of women and of marriage in the 
Hammurabi Code, the Aramaic papyri of Assuan, the Bible, the Tal- 
mud, the Syrian Law Code, and the Koran with that of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

Professor A. T. Clay, of Yale University: The Fertility of the Euphrates 
Valley. 

Dr. Fkank R. Blake, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The De- 
partment of Philippine Languages at the University of the Philippines; 
(b) Collection of Material on the Interrogative Sentence in the PhiUppine 
Dialects; (c) Distributive Expressions in Ethiopic. 

(a) The department of Philippine languages at the University of 
the Philippines in Manila was organized during the past year and put 
under the charge of Prof. Otto Scheerer, one of the chief authorities 
on Philippine linguistics in the Islands. The courses so far given have 
been of a general linguistic and comparative grammatical character, 
and have been attended by a number of native students. Courses in 
the scientific and practical study of the chief native idioms will proba- 
bly be introduced later. A number of my Philippine articles, published 
in the Jotirnal, are being used as textbooks. 

(b) In pursuance of the work in long-distance collection of Philip- 
pine linguistic material, which I briefly described in JAOS. 42. 399 
(1922), a second questionnaire, on the Interrogative Sentence, has 
since been distributed, and of about 75 copies sent out nearly 50 have 
been answered and returned. Most of these deal with the seven prin- 
cipal languages, Tagalog, Bisaya, Hoko, Bikol, Pangasinan, Pampanga, 
and Ibanag (more than half being devoted to the numerous dialects 
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of Bisaya) ; but there are also a number dealing with some of the 
lesser-known idioms, viz., Yogad, Gaddang, Nabaloi, Magindanaw, and 
Kuyono. The idea of this undertaking is to provide the material for 
a “Comparative Grammar of the Philippine Languages.” 

(c) Distributive expressions in Ethiopic are based on expressions 
in which the word to be distributed or the phrase in which it occurred 
was repeated, e. g., fte'est he’esi, ‘every man,’ za-‘amat sa-‘dmat, ‘of 
every year.’ These original expressions have been superseded almost 
entirely by those in which the preposition or case-sign before the word 
is repeated, e. g., zaza-‘dmat. The numerous constructions developed 
secondarily out of these repeated particles, e. g., haha, ‘ in every,’ 
which has become simply distributive and may be used with a noun 
in any case, form the subject of the present paper. 

Professor R. P. Doughebtt, of Goucher College: Labor in Babylonia in 
the Sixth Century B. C. 

There are many records which indicate that there were different 
sources for the supply of labor in all periods of Babylonian history. 
The records are especially complete for the Neo -Babylonian period, 
during which the following classes of labor existed: (a) slave labor, 
(b) consecrated labor, (e) military labor, (d) hired labor, (e) skilled 
labor. 

Dr. Gb»bge C. O. Haas, of New York City: Names of Avestan Demons 
in the Manichaean Fragments from Turfan. 

The names of certain of the demonic beings of the Avesta are found 
likewise in the lliddle Persian and other Manichaean Fragments dis- 
covered at Turfan. -\side from the common noun divan, ‘ demons ’ 
(Ar. dalva-), there occur also, in the fragments thus far publisht, 
the following: Aharmln ( = Ay. Anra Mainyu) ; Azdahdg (=:Av. AH 
Dahdka) ; Az {= Av. Azi) ; Duiydriy (— Av. Duiydirya) ; Parigdn, 
plural (cf. Av. Pairikd) ; Mazan, Mazanan (cf. Av. Mdzainya) . 

Mr. Jal Dastub C. Pavbt, of Columbia University: Neryosang and 
Other Old Parsi Sanskritists. 

The Sanskrit writings of the Parsis are mainly translations of the 
Pahlavi version of the Avesta or of Pahlavi-Pazand works. The 
majority of these are by the well-known Dastur Neryosang, who flour- 
ished in the latter part of the twelfth century A. D. A study of 
Avestan-Pahlavi-Sanskrit manuscripts further reveals the names of 
three others besides Neryosang. who deserve mention. The first, Dini- 
daru Bahman, according to the manuscript H„ is the reputed trans- 
lator of the Pazand Marriage Benediction. The second, Mobed Chanda, 
is the author of a small treatise on the Parsi Calendar, Chanda 
Prakas, according to the manuscript K,,. The question as to the 
third, Ako AdhySru, is left for future consideration. According to the 
manuscript EMU,,, he is said to be the author of the much discussed 
Sixteen Slokas, describing the religion and customs of the Parsis. 
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Mr. Paul Popenoe, of CkMuihella, Cal. : ‘ Your Paternal Aunt the Date- 
Palm.’ 

Created, according to Muhammad, from the earth left over after 
the creation of Adam, and therefore akin to man, the date palm was 
venerated in the Orient throughout early history. Botanical evidence 
indicates that it is a native of the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf, 
though it is not now to be found wild anywhere. Its cult apparently 
began in the Tigris-Euphrates delta, spread northward, and was car- 
ried by Phoenicians to all the shores of the Mediterranean. It is 
traceable in most of the religions of that region, its first appearance 
in the Bible being as the Tree of Life in the Garden of Eden. Ori- 
ental Christians had an apocryphal legend (later circulated by Mu- 
hammad in the Koran) that Jesus was bom under a date palm — just 
as Apollo had been, centuries earlier. Egypt alone seems to have been 
little influenced by the cult, which had largely died out everywhere 
before 1,000 A. D. 

Mr. James R. Wake, of the University of Pennsylvania: Old Persian 
niyaSrarayam. 

The ordinary explanation of this form as an intensive fails ade- 
quately to account for the vowel a of the supposedly reduplicated 
syllable, since that vowel should have been assimilated to the vowel 
of the root syllable. We might consider the form as the result of 
contamination with *niyadSraya.m, discussed below. It is better, how- 
ever, to treat niyaSrarayam as a causative which has suffered con- 
tamination with a word of similar formation and meaning, *niyadd- 
rayam. From a comparison with the Skt. we should expect a causative 
of niVOri to appear in the first person singular Imperfect Indie, as 
*niyaffrdyayam. Contamination with *niyaddrayam would give a ni- 
yoBrarayam and so dispense with the repetition of the -yd- which was 
evidently distasteful to the Indo-Iranian speaking peoples. 

The Society adjourned at 2.57 p. m. to meet in Xew Haven in 
1925. 
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ANN ABBOK, MICHIGAN^ 1924 


In accordance with action taken by the Executive Committee of 
the Branch after consultation with its membership, an invitation 
from the University of Michigan was accepted and the 1924 meet- 
ing was held at Ann Arbor on March 28 and 29. The Central 
Section of the American Anthropological Association kindly ar- 
ranged to hold its annual meeting at the same time and place. 
So the two societies enjoyed in common a dinner and reception 
Friday evening and a luncheon Saturday noon as guests of the 
University. The Friday evening and Saturday afternoon sessions 
were also held jointly. 


The following members of our Society were present ; 


Allen 

Bonner 

Brown, G. W. 

Buttenweiser 

Clark 

Fullerton 


Lybyer 

Meek 

Nykl 

Olmstead 

Paul 

Price 


Sellers 

Smith, J. M. P. 

Waterman 

Wolfenson 


Two candidates for membership were also in attendance: 
Sanders, Henry A. Wilson, John A. 


At the Friday afternoon session a nominating committee con- 
sisting of Professors Bonner, J. M. P. Smith, and Olmstead was 
chosen by nominations from tbe floor and was instructed to report 
on Saturday morning. Professor Albebt H. Ltbtee read his 
paper: Current Political Changes in the Islamic World. (To be 
published in Current History.) Professors Campbell Bonneb 
and Henbt A. Sandebs, assisted by other members of the Depart- 
ments of Greek and Latin, then exhibited the University’s large 
and choice collection of papyri and manuscripts. 

After the joint dinner at the Michigan Union, members of the 
two societies were ofBcially welcomed at the Friday evening session 
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by Dr. Alexautdee D. Kutbcten, Director of the Museum of 
Zoology, in behalf of the University. His talk: The History of 
Anthropology at the University of Michigan, explained the growth 
of the institution’s museum resources and the administrative de- 
velopments which had led in 1923 to the establishment of a sepa- 
rate Museum of Anthropology coordinate with, but not yet as 
large as, the Museum of Zoologj'. Two papers followed : 

Colonel O. T. Honson, of Cambridge University : The Belief in Reincarna- 
tion and its Relation to Social Structure and the Cycle of Life Customs. 

Belief in reincarnation affects fundamentaUy even the choice of 
name at birth, as well as funeral and marriage rites, etc. Examples 
cited were chosen largely from various regions of India. 

Professor Ika M. Pmce, of the University of Chicago: Boats and Ships 
in Early Babylonia (illustrated). 

The elaborate canal system of early Babylonia, and the numerous 
references in Sumerian and early Babylonian inscriptions, establish 
the fact that water transportation by boat, float and raft existed in 
.the earliest periods of myth, legend and history. Representations of 
primitive boats of various patterns and forms are found on seal-cylin- 
ders dating from 3500 B. C. down into the later historical periods. 
These simple vessels were made of reeds, wood, and skins (inflated) 
as the buoyant factors under rafts and barges. They were round, 
elongated or flat, and not until the seventh century B. C. equipped 
with sails, and then only in imitation of the Phoenicians. They were 
only suitable for inland service, and not for the sea or ocean. 

The joint evening session then adjourned to the University Club 
for a reception and smoker. 

Saturday was devoted almost wholly to papers : 

Professor D. D. LucECSBUi, of the University of Chicago: The Pro- 
nunciation of the Name of the God of Israel. (Read by Professor J. M. P. 
Smith.) Remarks by Professors Bonner, Olmstead, and J. M. P. Smith. 
(To be published in AJ8L.) 

Professor Henby A. Saxdees, of the University of Michigan: The Text 
Character of the Berlin Genesis. Remarks by Professor Olmstead. 

The papyrus was purchased by the Preussische Staatsbibliothek in 
1906. It is in parts quite fragmentary and ends at XXXV, 8. The 
writing is a cursive of the late third century and the bookform was 
intended, though it was certainly never bound. Peculiar errors and 
aWireviations make it an interesting manuscript palaeographically. 

It shows great individuality in text, having some 240 variants not 
elsewhere reported. It is much closer to the minuscule manuscripts 
given by BrocA & McLean than to the uncials. Of the uncials E. 
agrees best and A. least. Of the groups of minuscule manuscripts 
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which stand in close relationship, that consisting of b, w, 108, is 
easily first, while the groups d, p, and f, i, r, contend for second place. 
The group q, u, (y) may also be mentioned. 

Professor Theophile J. IIeek, of the University of Toronto: Some Notes 
on Canticles. Remarks by Professors Wolfenson and Waterman. 

Additional support for the conclusion reached in the author’s “ Can- 
ticles and the Tammuz Cult” (AJSL, October 1922) is found in the 
vocabulary of Canticles; for Babylonian parallels show that its ter- 
minology is religious rather than secular. Many oTraf Xeyofiepa in the 
document are also explicable from the Assyro-Babylonian. 

Professor Kempeb Fttixebton, of Oberlin Theological Seminary: Isaiah 
8: 5-10. Remarks by Professors Buttenweiser and Olmstead. (To be pub- 
lished in JBL.) 

Professor A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Illinois : The First Chap- 
ter of Second Isaiah. Remarks by Professors Buttenweiser and Fullerton. 

Upon omitting Isaiah 36-39, a striking continuity between chapters 
35 and 40 is apparent. Moreover, 87% of the vocabulary of 35: 1-9 
is found in the recognized work of Second Isaiah. The writer of 35 
was clearly in Babylon. His “ highway ” was the straight road lead- 
ing to the Ishtar Gate; the “lion” and the “ravenous beast” were 
the glazed lions and sirrushes that lined it. 

At this point a five-minute recess was taken, followed by a brief 
business meeting. 

The Secretary’s minutes of the previous meeting, as printed in 
the JouBNAL (43. 172-176), were accepted. 

The Nominating Committee reported as its choices for the 
coming year : 

President : Professor Kemper Fullerton, Oberlin Theological 
Seminary. 

Vice-President : Professor Campbell Bonner, University of 
Michigan. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Professor T. George Allen, University 
of Chicago. 

Executive Committee: the officers, ex officio, and Professors 
Leslie Elmer Fuller, Garrett Biblical Institute, and Ira M. 
Price, University of Chicago. 

It was moved by Professor J. M. P. Smith, seconded by Pro- 
fessor Wolfenson, and carried that the Secretary cast a unanimous 
ballot for the foregoing, who were thereupon declared elected. 

Professor Fullerton offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 
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The Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society wishes to 
express its sincere thanks for the generous hospitality extended to us by 
the University of Michigan and in particular to Professors Waterman, 
Bonner, and Sanders, whose courtesy has done so much to make our visit 
profitable and pleasant. 

The Society feels the increasing value of coming into direct contact with 
the work done by its various members in tbe institutions which they repre- 
sent. It is believed that no better way can be devised to kindle a generous 
rivalry in advancing the common work to which we are all devoting our 
lives. 

An invitation from Dean Frederick C. Eiselen to hold our next 
meeting at Evanston was accepted upon motion by Professor 
Olmstead, seconded by Professor J. M. P. Smith. The date for 
the meeting was left by vote to the new Executive Committee. 
The reading of papers was then resumed. 

Professor Moses BuTTENwmsEK, of Hebrew Union College: The Date 
and Character of Ezekiel’s Prophecies. 

Written after the Captivity; shows affinities with visionary voyages 
etc. in apocalyptic literature. 

Professor J. M. P. Smith, of the University of Chicago: Isaiah and 
Sennacherib. 

Though the biblical accounts of Sennacherib’s dealings with Hezekiah 
in II. Kings 18-19 (two strands) and again in Isaiah 36-37 suggest 
two campaigns, Sennacherib’s own story (on the Taylor prism in the 
British Museum and again on the University of Chicago prism) leaves 
only one possible. Isaiah’s attitude is clearly that submission to 
Assyria is necessary. 

After a joint luncheon at the Michigan Union, the reading of 
papers continued in a joint session. 

Professor Ovid R. Sellebs, of McCormick Theological Seminary: The 
Scale in Egyptian music. Remarks by Professors Sanders, Allen, and 
Weed. 

There is some indication of a diatonic scale in Egyptian music. 
The harp with three strings and the double clarinet, or small flute, 
with four holes in each tube may have been instruments merely for 
accompaniment. The long flute, two of which are in most orchestras 
shown in the monuments, probably had three holes and was capable 
of producing a tetrachord. Thus two of these instruments may have 
been complementary, together sounding a seven-tone scale. Some 
oboes of the Empire have six holes, two of which would have been 
superfluous had the Egyptians been restricted to five tones. 

Remarks by Professors Buttenweiser and Wolfenson and Dr. Bartlett. 

Professor Walteb E. Clabk, of the University of Chicago : The Puranas. 

A statement of the nature and content of the Puranas, the problem 
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of their date and composition, and of their value for the study of 
Indian mythology, religion, and history. They have received much 
less attention than they deserve. 

Professor Clark has begun a systematic reading of the Furanas in 
our present uncritical editions and an indexing of all material which 
seems important. His aim in the first place is that of writing a 
“ Mythology of the Puranas ” and secondarily that of compiling mate- 
rial which will make it possible to list aU parallel passages and bor- 
rowings in the hope that eventually it may be possible to eliminate 
the later passages of various types and to delimit more closely the 
original nucleus. He thought that a study of the Balinese Brahmanda 
Purana might throw much light on the problem and expressed the 
hope that Tibetan translations of one or more Pur&nas might be 
foimd. Eventually critical editions based on complete manuscript 
material must be made but he feels that something of value can be 
obtained from the present uncritical editions. 

Professor Lebot Waterman, of the University of Michigan : Abbreviated 
Ideograms in the Assyrian Letter Literature. Kemarks by Professors Allen 
and Sanders. 

Simplification by omission of determinatives or by use of only one 
member of a compound ideogram is frequent wherever the recipient Is 
presumed to be sufficiently familiar with the subject matter. 

Professor Campbeix Bonner, of the University of Michigan : A Problem 
in the History of a Legend. Remarks by Dr. Mason. 

Theme of gaining quick death at hands of captors by a trick of 
pretended magic, traced through early Christian legends and down to 
use in an Alaskan Indian story by Jack London. Suggestions on un- 
noticed occurrences of the theme are invited. 

Professor A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Illinois: The Earliest 
Religions of Canaan. 

There was a “ neolithic agricultural ” religion in the Kear East as a 
whole (including Greece) before the Semites. 

The exigencies of train schedules reqtiired adjournment at this 
point. The following papers were presented by title only: 

Professor D. D. Luckenbbll, of the University of Chicago: The Egyptian 
Earth God in Cuneiform. (To be published in AJ8L.) 

Dr. Caboline Ransom Williams, of Toledo: Women’s Cylindrical 
Amulets. 

Professor Moses Buttenweiseb, of Hebrew Union College: The Image 
of Kebuchadnezzar’s Dream. 

Professor Martin Sprengling, of the University of Chicago: (a) The 
Origins of the Court Mosque; (b) A Modem Dmse Catechism. 

T. Geoege Alleh, 

Secretary. 



EAST AND WEST ^ 

Cyrus Adler 
The Dbopsie College 

As THE Society did me the honor to elect me President at a 
meeting at which I was nnahle to be present, this is the first 
opportunity that I have had to express to the members my thanks 
for the distinguished honor which they have conferred upon me. 
I am but too well aware that the honor was not deserved, and 
ascribe it to your indulgence and the fact that I have been for 
forty years continuously one of your body. To grow old is not 
in itself a merit, but by common consent years confer a privilege 
which may or may not be wisely exercised. I have learned from 
my contact with the more or less permanent officers of the Society 
that one of the principal duties of the presiding officer is to deliver 
the annual address, thus rendering to the members a quid pro quo. 
Whether I shall be able to do this or not, you are to be the judges. 
But it seems to me that if I were to be of any service to you at 
all, it would be by giving you the benefit, if benefit there be, of 
a rather extended observation of men and things in so far as these 
observations might immediately or remotely relate themselves to 
an Orientalist. 

A young friend of mine, who in his early years evinced a very 
considerable literary talent and bestowed his abilities in an edi- 
torial capacity upon several of the important publications of this 
country, came to the conclusion a few years ago that as all of 
these things were money-making anyhow, he might as well devote 
his literary talents to the profitable business of advertising. In 
talking over with me the other day the theory of advertising he 
asserted that, in America at least, the first thing necessary was to 
get a slogan and then keep on repeating it, because, he said, the 
American man rules his life by slogans. The fact that a certain 
man could get to be known to people as “ Teddy ” and “ The Man 
with the Big Stick” was to his mind the reason for the great 
popularity of Mr. Eoosevelt and intimate feeling toward him of 


^ Presidential Address delivered before the Society at New York, April 
22 , 1924 . 
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millions of Americans, who of course had never seen him. You 
may be wondering what relationship this apparently flippant intro- 
duction can have to the work of such a dignifled Society as ours 
or to the very large theme which the Secretary insisted upon 
putting down on the programme. 

Somewhat over one hundred and fifty years ago Bishop Berkeley 
wrote the sentence “ Westward the course of Empire takes its 
way.” In the middle of the nineteenth century the Poet Laureate 
Alfred Tennyson proclaimed “Better fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cathay,” and the uncrowned English poet Eapling has 
powerfully affected the minds of all English reading people by the 
verse “ For East is East and West is West and never the twain 
shall meet.” Although the poem which this quotation opens has 
an entirely different philosophy, these are the lines which linger 
in the minds of men. In other words, these are some of the slogans 
which have determined the attitude of the Occident toward the 
Orient. 

But why should fifty years of Europe be better than a cycle 
of Cathay or why should the twain never meet? What is this 
difference between Occident and Orient, between East and West, 
that should mark them off the one from the other so completely? 
The civilization from which Europe and America derive flourished 
in historic times about the shores of the Mediterranean, and there 
are parts of the Mediterranean which are not as broad as some of 
our great rivers. Surely the Bosphorus, which separates Europe 
from Asia at a given point, does not hold within itself the magic 
that makes those who live on the European shore one breed of men 
and those who live on the Asiatic another. And at the other end 
of the Mediterranean, the distance between Gibraltar and Tangier, 
between Europe and Africa, is not sufiBcient to make the dividing 
line. There is no climatic or other difference between the north 
shores of the Mediterranean and the south shores of the Mediter- 
ranean that would justify the statement “Never the twain shall 
meet,” but men in America, and probably in England, if not in 
the whole Western world, have had the idea from these slogans 
and flashes of poetry that not only are they something different 
but something superior. Superiority is not a good method of 
approach either for knowledge or understanding; the gates of 
learning must be entered with humility. 
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The Orientals feel this assiunption of superiority most keenly. 
The story may be apocryphal, but I recall being told that shortly 
before the close of the Eusso-Japanese War, a distinguished French 
statesman undertook to compliment the Japanese Ambassador in 
Paris upon the great strides which his nation had made and the 
Ambassador replied “Twenty-five years ago you knew us by good- 
looking silks and charming lacquer ware which we sent to your 
coimtry for sale, and then you called us semi-civilized; but now 
that we have learned to kill as you do, you consider us civilized.’’ 

Or let me take another example — an entirely different example 
of what I mean. It was the talk during the World War and 
especially toward its conclusion that whoever stood to win, Turkey 
would lose. If the Allies won, the Turks certainly would disap- 
pear, and if the Central Powers won, the Turks would become 
virtually vassals to Germany. Now the actual result seems to be 
that of all the powers that were engaged in the War, Turkey is the 
only one that really won anything ; so it does not appear that this 
superiority of the Western man always works out when he is put 
in contact with the Eastern man. 

It might therefore be in the interest of the Occident if it dis- 
carded the notion of Bishop Berkeley and were not so sure that 
the course of Empire always went westward — if it inquired into 
the intellectual and material pleasures of Cathay and possibly 
made a new choice as between living fifty years in present day 
Europe or one thousand years in some Eastern land, and if, at 
least looking upon nature itself, which in certain portions of the 
globe has brought East and West within a stone’s throw, it en- 
deavored to find some method whereby minds could meet at least 
as closely as have continents. 

It would seem to me that such a purpose might well fall within 
the scope of a Society which bears so distinguished a name as 
does the American Oriental Society; that this Society might con- 
cern itself with other subjects than the philological ones which 
mostly occupy the attention of its members. I do not wish’ to be 
imderstood as casting the slightest discredit upon philological sub- 
jects, but I wonder whether the very knowledge which our philolo- 
gists, many of whom are deep thinkers, our historians, many of 
whom have a philosophic turn of mind, our students of religion 
who understand the psychology of peoples, could not also be util- 
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ized toward a knowledge of the institutions and the process of 
development of these Oriental nations and toward translating them, 
as it were, to the western world for purposes of better imderstanding. 

In the early days of this Society, such subjects formed a proper 
part of our meetings and our proceedings, and I dare say had 
their influence. When I received the programme of this meeting 
and looked over the list of papers that had been announced, I 
wondered that no one of our Arabists should have thought of dis- 
cussing here an institution like the Caliphate. If we may believe 
the newspapers, and I dare say in this regard we may, a tremend- 
ous revolution has just taken place in what was the Ottoman 
Empire, a revolution which will affect at least two hundred million 
people. The institution of the Caliphate, which according to the 
books goes back to Mohammed and was the source of controversy 
among the different Mohammedan powers for hundreds of years, was 
claimed and defended with reasonable success by the Turks in their 
seat at Constantinople and was an instrument which as much as 
the jealousy of the European powers prevented the so-caUed " sick 
man ” of Europe from being carried to the morgue. It was, during 
the term of President McKinley, even invoked by our own Gov- 
ernment and proved of such efiBcacy that it prevented a formidable 
revolt of the Moros in the Philippine Islands. Yet no one of 
us appears to have any light to shed upon the origin of this Insti- 
tution, its history and development, the result of the abdication of 
the Turks of this great power and the future religious and politi- 
cal development that may be expected concerning it. It is true 
that my distinguished predecessor. Doctor Talcott Williams, took 
the Caliphate as the theme of the presidential address in 1921, 
but to my knowledge this address has not been published. 

I think you all know that something important has been going 
on among the millions of India. Is it really only as represented, 
a nationalistic movement — “ India for the Indians ” ? Is it due 
to the fact that having been told for a long time that they are 
one of the white man’s burdens they desire to relieve the white 
man of the burden? Or is there a great revolution in preparation 
against the caste system of India? Or are all these causes oper- 
ating? Surely such a question is of high importance for the 
politics of the world today, as it may be at some future time for 
its history. Have we no students who would turn their atten- 
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tion to current literature in these Oriental tongues and render 
them accessible as a matter of interest and curiosity, and also as 
a matter of vital moment, to men in the West ? Students in English 
literature do not refuse to take cognizance of the literary products 
of the day. Why should students of Oriental literature do so? 

While it may be doubted whether the agitation was real, cer- 
tainly the question of Shantung at the Peace Conference was made 
much ado of in this country, and ostensibly at least was one of the 
prime reasons for our refusal to assent to the Treaty of Versailles. 
It was held up as a horrible example of the injustice of that Treaty. 
During that violent controversy, I do not recall that any study 
of the subject was made by an Orientalist or from the point of 
view of a man who had real knowledge of either the Chinese people 
or the Japanese people. It was all left to the amateur Orient- 
alists who write for the newspapers, politicians who were working 
from other motives, and the propagandists who had axes of their 
own to grind. 

I feel that it is an attitude of this sort which prevents a group 
of men like the American Oriental Society from asserting and 
securing their rightful position in the Nation, and I say this not 
because I think the Orientalists need the position, but because I 
think the Nation needs their knowledge and advice. 

Everyone recognizes that the physical scientist has his place in 
the national economy. No one would think of starting a hygienic 
laboratory or conducting any one of the branches of the govern- 
ment that have to do with the physical and biological sciences 
without calling upon their representatives for information, but 
apparently it never would occur to the government to seek the 
advice of this body to deal with their intricate and difiBcult pro- 
blems which have to do with lands and peoples about whom we 
have special knowledge. I am sure that any student of Japan 
could tell the wise men at Washington that no amount of economic 
reciprocity, expressions of kind feeling or even the noble charity 
which was extended to Japan after the great earthquake would 
compensate that proud nation for legislation that would in their 
opinion stamp them as inferiors, and that the peace of the world, 
if not at the moment, may, in the future, depend upon the inter- 
pretation by our Government of the actual state of mind of the 
Japanese nation. 
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There are three bulky quarto volumes which were issued by order 
of the Government of the United States in 1856. They contain 
the narrative of the expedition of an American squadron to the 
China Seas and Japan in the years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under 
command of Commodore M. C. Perry of the United States Ifavy. 
An examination of these volumes just at the present time and a 
bringing of their contents to the attention of thinking Americans 
would certainly not be without value. Japan had steadily resisted 
entering into relationship with other nations. She desired to he 
let alone. Every European nation had endeavored to force her 
into trading. The Dutch alone apparently had had some, but very 
limited, success. America was determined, to use the words of 
the Commodore, to break through the harriers of “ this self -isolated 
kingdom.” And when his mission had succeeded, in good Ameri- 
can sailor style, he writes: “It was reserved for our own, the 
youngest of nations, to break down at last the barrier with which 
this singular people had surroimded themselves; and to be the first, 
in modern times, to establish with them a treaty of friendship and 
trade which (already copied as far as was possible by other gov- 
ernments) is to form, as we hope, the initiatory step in the intro- 
duction of Japan into the circle of commercial nations.” 

Commodore Perry signed this treaty on behalf of the United 
States on the last day of March, 1854, just about seventy years 
ago. Although there was an occasion, it was no accident that it 
was just about the middle of the 19th century that our country 
sought to open up relations with this “ self -isolated kingdom.” 
For following the Mexican War there had been a transfer to the 
United States of the Territory of California, and this vigorous 
young child of America had hardly begun to walk when it looked 
across the Pacific for advantageous trade relationships. I wonder 
whether it is not a patriotic duty to bring such matters to mind 
at the present moment. 

Or let me return for a moment to the Turks. When the Peace 
Conference at Versailles had sat for months and months, it ad- 
journed without settling the Eastern question. It was no more 
difficult than the other questions they had to settle, but the real 
fact was that they did not have the people who knew about it. As 
far as I can recall, amidst the large collection of experts that were 
assembled by this country to take to Paris, there was not a single 
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one who had set foot upon Oriental soil except possibly as a tourist, 
and I am not even sure of that. The result of this unsettled state 
of the condition of Turkey was the subsequent ill-advised attack 
of Greece upon the Turks, since for these powers the War was not 
ended, the triumph of the Turks, and a complete surrender to 
them by a war-weary world of the things that the great powers 
had most emphatically stated would never be granted to the Turks. 
Any real student of Near Eastern affairs could have informed the 
statesmen of the great powers early in 1919 that their plan of 
removing the Turk to a small undefined section of Asia Minor was 
bound to fad. But it took the Conferences of San Eemo in 1920 
and Lausanne in 1922-23 to convince the Western world that the 
Eastern man was stiU to be reckoned with. I am credibly informed 
that when the subject of Mosul and incidentally its oil deposits 
came before these assemblages, the great statesmen did not even 
know where Mosul was. 

For this ignorance they are not to be blamed entirely. I think 
it is our fault — ^the fault of a Society like this which is keeping 
its studies within too limited a scope or has not time to apply them 
to the conditions of the world at the present day. 

The American Oriental Society had its origin in a meeting held 
in August, 1842, in the office of John Pickering of Boston. John 
Pickering himself was not an Orientalist. He was a lawyer, he 
had diplomatic experience, and he was a student of the languages 
of the North American Indians. His definite contribution to know- 
ledge was a Greek Dictionary. At the time that the Society was 
founded, its purposes were stated to be the “ cultivation of learning 
in the Asiatic, African and Polynesian languages.” But within 
a few years, this definite linguistic attitude of the young organiza- 
tion did not appear to suit the members; the Constitution was 
re-drafted, and the provision was added that its purposes, beside 
the linguistic ones already named, should be the “ encouragement 
of researches of any sort by which the knowledge of the East may 
be promoted ” and the “ cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies 
in this cormtry” ; and these, as far as 1 know, are stUl the ex- 
pressed purposes of the American Oriental Society. 

It is interesting to see how in the early years and indeed for 
quite a number of years one or another of our members did keep 
us in contact with the actual happenings of the East and its rela- 
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tionship to the Western world. In one of our volumes I find a 
paper discussing the mode of applying the telegraph in connection 
with the Chinese language, and in another a study of the state 
and prospects of the English language in India. Men connected 
with our consular and diplomatic service, notably John P. Brown, 
for so many years the dragoman of the United States Legation at 
Constantinople, used to keep us au courant of the important docu- 
ments that were issued by the Turkish or other governments. Even 
in the time of most of us, I may recall the contributions to this 
Society on Korea in its relation to China, as well as on other sub- 
jects, of W. W. Eockhill, whose career in the Department of State 
and in the diplomatic service of the United States is tmequalled 
in its length and variety. Subjects in the physical sciences which 
might have a bearing upon Oriental history or the interpretation 
of documents were considered within our scope, and suoh a paper 
as “ Traces of Glacial Action on the Flank of Mount Lebanon ” 
was actually admitted to our Journal. Pickering himself pro- 
claimed in his very first address as one of the general purposes 
of the Society the contribution of studies and memoirs which would 
result in the completion of the general ethnography of the globe. 

I fully believe that the archaeologist or the philologist is justified 
by his own studies, but I have never understood that our Society 
was limited to these. If we were, we might have taken part in 
the newer alignments of scholars subsequent to our foundation. 
The philological papers might go to the American Philological 
Association, which by name at least is not limited to Greek and 
Latin. The papers on modern Oriental dialects might go to the 
Modem Language Association, for Arabic is a modem language 
as well as French; and of course there would be the American 
Institute of Archaeology for papers coming within that field. But 
we are the American Oriental Society, and it seems to me that 
everything that pertains to the Orient, ancient or modem, linguis- 
tic or historical, political or economic, should be made the subject 
of investigation and discussion. Information radiating from our 
membership ought be put at the service of the state, not only our 
state, but aU other states. 

Our membership has been during a number of years intelligently 
enlarged, under the direction of several capable chairmen. Beside 
the technical scholars in our colleges and universities it ought to. 
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and probably does in some minor degree, include the men of affairs, 
members of our diplomatic and consular services who have been 
stationed in the East or who have had special opportunities of 
studying the East, men who are engaged in commerce and stationed 
in these countries, missionaries who have had long experience in 
various countries and special opportunities for getting acquainted 
with the social, literary, and economic conditions. But once having 
secured the membership of such men and women, we ought to show 
them the further hospitality of indicating that we have room for 
them in our programmes and the desire to secure the information 
which they possess and a belief in its importance by giving it a 
reasonable place in the publications of our Society. 

If our group would adopt an attitude of this sort, the knowledge 
brought together would then be subjected to the process of vul- 
garization, percolate to the people and to their leaders, if they 
have any, and ultimately, just because it is knowledge that makes 
men humble, that makes them tolerant, and makes them under- 
stand one the other, the Society might help to bring about an 
iinderstanding between the East and West, which I believe to be 
so necessary for the happiness and the peace of the world and which 
I believe every civilized man owes to himself. Ordinarily the 
human mind balks at nothing. It is willing to measure stars mil- 
lions of miles away, to dig into the bowels of the earth for strata 
which it claims to be millions of years old, to knock at the door 
of all the mysteries of the universe. Is it possible that men are 
imable or imwiUing to understand their own kind just because 
they live across the Ocean or on another continent? It is time 
to put an end to the artificial barriers which slogans and pseudo- 
ethnologists have erected among men. The Orientalists of America 
should seek to obtain and spread abroad a real knowledge of that 
vast geographical area which is within their purview. If you 
gentlemen of the American Oriental Society will take up the task 
you win justify a genuine Oriental attitude to which I am sure 
the Occident will also subscribe : “ the Disciples of the Wise bring 
peace into the world.” 



THE SO-CALLED FEETILE CEESCENT AND DESEET BAY 

Albebt T. Clay 

Yale Univebsity 

Some teaes ago a geographical term was coined in connection 
with the description of Syria and Mesopotamia in ancient times, 
known as “ the fertile crescent, the shores of the desert bay,” which 
has since been extensively nsed in text books of ancient history. 
Prof. James H. Breasted, who is credited with having introduced 
the term, says : “ This fertile crescent is approximately a semi- 
circle, with the open side toward the south, having the west end at 
the southeast comer of the Mediterranean, the center directly north 
of Arabia, and the east end at the north end of the Persian Gulf. 
. . . This great semi-circle, for lack of a name, may be called the 
fertile crescent. It may also be likened to the shores of a desert 
bay, upon which the mountains behind look down — a bay, not of 
water but of sandy waste, some five hundred miles across, forming 
a northern extension of the Arabian desert, and sweeping as far 
north as the latitude of the northeast corner of the Mediterranean 
[i. e. about 3?°]. This desert bay is a limestone plateau of some 
height — too high to be watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates 
which have cut canyons obliquely across it.” Prof. Breasted’s map 
shows about one hundred and fifty miles of territory through which 
the Tigris flows, and about four hundred through which the 
Euphrates flows, in the so-caUed “ desert bay.” ^ 

In recent years I have been interested in the history and geo- 
graphy of this land, called in ancient times Amurm, the land of 
the Amorites, which includes the country extending from Baby- 
lonia to the Mediterranean. In 1919 I published a work entitled 
The Empire of the Amorites, in which an effort was made to 
reeonstmct the history of Amurm, and to show not only that its 
civilization had a great antiquity, but that the Amorites had a 
capital in the fourth millennium b. c., at Mari, on the Euphrates, 
in the very heart of the so-called “ desert bay,” which was powerful 
enough to rule Babylonia. The evidence I had at the time to 
prove the existence of such an empire was fragmentary, and very 

^ See Ancient Times, A History of the Early World, 101 f., and Outlines 
of European History, 56 f. 
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sHght; but nevertheless I felt that it was quite sufficient, and this 
has since been proved correct. 

In the spring which followed the appearance of this work, a 
party of travelers, led by Professor Breasted, and known as the 
American Scientific Expedition, passed up the Euphrates valley 
from Iraq to Aleppo. In view of the geographical term he intro- 
duced we note with interest what Professor Breasted has to say 
concerning the fertility of the valley, and concemiag the kingdom 
of the Amorites, which I claimed had existed in ancient times on 
the Euphrates. His views are expressed in captions beneath three 
photographs taken by D. D. L. (i. e. Luckenbill), and published 
in the American Journal of Semitic Languages (vol. 38, 233 ff.), 
as follows : 

Fig. 24. — The Fields of ‘Anah on the Upper Euphrates. 

This narrow fringe of vegetation, extending for several miles 
along the river at ‘Anah and watered by the irrigation wheels seen 
in the forcgroimd, is very exceptional. The alluvial flats between 
the banks of the Euphrates and the cliffs of the desert plateau are 
for the most part arid desert like the plateau above or disappear 
altogether. Compare Figure 30. Or. Inst, photo. No. 7332 by 
D. D. L. 

Fig. 30. — A Typical Euphrates Landscape above Shllhlyah. 

Showing how the cliffs of the desert plateau approach the river, 
leaving too narrow a margin for the support of an agricultural 
population. The irrigation waterwheels, of which one is seen on 
each shore, are very rare for the entire stretch from Hit to Meskenah. 
It is evident that this region never has supported a settled agri- 
cultural population large enough to develop a great nation or any 
degree of political power arising from so scanty a material basis. 
Or. Inst, photo. No. 7320 by 'D. D. L. 

Fig. 32. — The Head of our Wagon Caravan and the Cliffs of the 
Euphrates Valley above Salihlyah on the Upper Euphrates. 

The valley floor between the foot of the cliffs and the river margin 
(just behind the observer) is arid desert like the plateau above. 
This is typical of the Euphrates Valley, between Hit and Meskenah. 
When cliffs approached too closely to the water’s edge to permit 
passage it was necessary to ascend the plateau, where the journey 
was often seriously delayed by wadis like Figure 31. Or. Inst, 
photo. No. 7412 by D. D. L. 

These remarks are in strict accord with the writer’s ideas con- 
cerning the so-called “ fertile crescent, the shores of the desert bay.” 
There are few other comments on the trip up the vaUey in his 
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brief report, which is devoted largely to the mishaps along the 
route, the dangers incurred, and the persons met. It is also 
Luckenbni’s idea that “ whatever prosperity Syria may have pos- 
sessed from time to time in the course of her history, it rested, not 
upon broad acres of arable land, but upon her strategic position 
commercially.” ^ 

It must be conceded that it is an interesting coincidence that 
at the very time Professor Breasted first published his brief report 
of “ The University of Chicago Expedition to the Near East,” ® 
Doctor Legrain of the University of Pennsylvania published a 
fragment of a djTiastic list,* which showed, just as I had main- 
tained, that the Amorite city Mari, on the Euphrates, ruled Baby- 
lonia in the fourth millennium b. c., which of course places the 
existence of such a kingdom and an empire beyond any further 
cavil. Let us now ascertain whether there was sufficient “ material 
basis ” to support the kingdom which the inscriptions tell us ex- 
isted along the vaUey. 

In the autumn of last year, 1923, having been commissioned to 
inaugurate the new American School of Oriental Research at 
Bagdad, the opportunity presented itseK to study the agricultural 
possibilities of Syria and Mesopotamia, especially of the Euphrates 
valley, and to note the size and extent of the moimds covering the 
cities of the ancient past. Accordingly, the First Expedition of 
the Bagdad School was organized, and six archaeologists left 
Jerusalem for a general survey of the land. They were, besides 
the writer. Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Hewett, Dr. J. L. Magnes, and two 
Yale students, Messrs. W. D. Carroll and Prescott Childs. 

We visited the excavations conducted by the French archaeolo- 
gist Montet at Byblos, and studied a large number of the mounds 
of Syria, including ancient Kedesh, where excavations had also 
been conducted by the French. We passed through the Beqa‘ or 
Coele-Syria, to Aleppo, also through the region north of the city 
as far as Carchemish, and eastward to the Euphrates. We de- 
scended the Euphrates valley to Bagdad, studying its agricultural 
possibilities. We went up the Tigris as far as ancient Nineveh 
and Erbil, out in the desert as far as El Hatra, and down the 


* AJ8L., 1923, p. 5. 

“ University Record, January, 1921. 

* Mnseum Journal, December, 1920. 
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Euphrates to Basra, near the Persian Gnlf. We will, however, 
confine ourselves here to the region that has been designated “ the 
desert bay,” considering first the Euphrates valley. 

There are records of several expeditions that descended and 
ascended the Euphrates valley, among which the most important 
for our purpose are the following. First and foremost is that of 
the survey of the river, which took place in the years 1835-7, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney.® Other explorers who have left 
records that might be mentioned are Joseph Cemik, 1872-3 ; ® Lady 
Anne Blunt, 1877 ; ^ William Hayes Ward, Director of the Wolfe 
Expedition to Babylonia, 1885;® John P. Peters, Director of the 
Hippur Expedition, 1888-90;® Eduard Sachau, in 1883 and 1897;® 
Max von Oppenheim, 1899 ; and Gertrude L. Bell, lOlO.^’^ We 
have besides these records also a series of important maps.^® 

The records of most of those mentioned show that the many 
ruins to be seen along the route, — Amorite, Greek, Eoman, and 
Arabic, have been uppermost in interest; it is only occasionally 
that comments have been made upon the fertility of the valley. 
We also were interested in ruins, but we paid especial attention to 
the teUs and the agricultural areas along the route. We will begin 
our description of the agricultural possibilities of the valley from 
Meskenah on the Euphrates, which we reached, on our journey 
from Aleppo, after cutting across the fertile region, covered with 
tells. 

Our descent was along the right bank, although we visited the 
left bank at no less than four points. As we proceeded, we passed 
many ruins, sometimes on one side of the river, sometimes on the 


“ The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
4 vols., with 14 maps and charts, 1850. 

* Btudien-Expedition, 1872-3. 

’ Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, 1879. 

* Peters, Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates, 
2 vols., 1898. See Vol. I, Appendix F for a portion of the diary of William 
Hayes Ward, Director of the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia, 1886. 

* Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien, 1883; and Am Euphrat und Tigris, 
1900. 

Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, 2 vols. 

Amurath to Amurath, 1911. 

Besides those of Chesney, referred to above, we have Kiepert, Karte 
von Kleinasien; British War Maps of E. Turkey; Map of the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society, 1918; German War-Maps; Karte von Mesopotamien-, etc. 
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other, and a great many tells. At some points the road runs upon 
the plateau, or desert, through which the valley plain was cut by 
the river ; at others, the road nms on the valley plain. 

It is quite true that Professor Breasted found “the alluvial 
flats between the bank of the Euphrates and the cliffs of the desert 
plateau” appearing like the arid desert of the plateau above, to 
which he referred twice in the three captions quoted above, as being 
“ typical of the Euphrates valley between Hit and Meskenah ; ” 
but let me ask, did he not find fertile Babylonia looking exactly 
the same at that time? I also went through Iraq in 1923 at the 
time the American Scientific Expedition passed through the coun- 
try, and as I have elsewhere stated, “ the rains of Babylonia had 
not suflBced to bring out the ordinary verdure, leaving the land 
even in the spring looking like a desert.” 

There is a fertile fringe along the river at most points. About 
four miles above Eaqqa we came to an agricultural area of about 
twenty-five square miles, through which we passed to reach the 
ferry in order to cross the river to that town. Parts of this great 
area were covered with grass so taU that it was impossible to see a 
hole into which one of our cars fell, when a spring was broken. 
We seemed to have seen the valley with eyes quite different from 
those of other travellers. 

On the left side of the river, opposite to this area, about four 
miles above Eaqqa, Miss Bell tells us there are “ two dykes which 
appear to be loop canals from the Euphrates, and must therefore 
have formed part of an extensive system of irrigation” (p. 54). 
Immediately north of Eaqqa there is a large agricultural area 
through which a canal, now dry, passed, and also an area below 
Eaqqa for about ten miles, through which four branches of the 
Balikh river passed. The extent and character of the agrictdtural 
area on either side of the Balikh must have been considerable as 
indicated by the number of tells shown on the maps. 

From Eaqqa to Her, a distance of about fifty miles, many modem 
villages can be seen, and also many ruins of fortresses and cities, 
besides more than a dozen teUs, and traces of ancient canals. 

On the left bank between Her and the mouth of the Khabur, a 
stretch of about twenty miles, there is an agricultural fringe 
averaging about a mile wide. On the right bank I should estimate 


The Origin of Biblical Traditions, pp. 76 f. 
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there is an area, which was doubtless cultivated in ancient times, 
of about two hundred square miles. In former ages, the kingdom 
of Klhana, mentioned in the inscriptions from about 2000 B. c., 
embraced this district, in the region about the mouth of the 
Khabur. The maps at our disposal show that the Khabur is not 
only lined with modern villages, but with tells, covering cities of 
the past. This and the Balikh run through the so-called “ desert 
bay.” 

From the Khabur river, including the region down to El Kaim, 
a distance of about sixty miles, we come to the heart of the valley, 
where in very ancient times, as I have mentioned above, according 
to the inscriptions, there was a great centre of the Amorites which 
played an important role in the politics and religion of Western 
Asia. It was especially gratifying that the opportunity had at 
last arrived when I could ascertain whether I was justified in 
identifying Merra, with Mari,^* also written Mera, Maeri, and Mar, 
and in holding, on a basis of what the inscriptions and the records 
of explorers teU us, that this valley had produced a great civiliza- 
tion in ancient times. Let us first consider the left bank of the 
river from the Khabur. 

The maps of the valley’s left bank show a canal called the 
Dawwarin, which leaves the Khabur about twelve miles above the 
Euphrates, and which empties into that river at Werdi, near Abu 
Kemal. Naturally, this canal was not dug to supply the Euphrates 
with water, but to irrigate the vast territory on its left bank. 

Miss Bell, in her account of this side of the river, after leaving 
the Khabur, tells us, that between the Euphrates and this canal 
she passed over conduits “ across ground that was almost absolutely 
level.” She says, “ The whole of this region must once have been 
occupied and it had also been thickly populated.” She thinks the 
disappearance of the settled population dates from the terrible 
disaster of the Mongol invasion (p. 78). This aspect of the valley 
is, of course, quite different from that referred to above. 

The maps show low sand hills along the river opposite Salihiya, 
upon which Miss Beil comments as follows ; “We entered a long 
stretch of sand heaped up into little hills which were held together 
by tamarisk thickets; it is apt to be submerged when the river is 


Miscellaneous Inscriptions, p. 4; Empire of the Amorites, p. 108 f. 
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high” (p. 80). The pictnie beneath which is found one of the 
three captions, above quoted, is taken of these little hills. The 
canal mentioned above is to be found in the extended agricultural 
area behind this thicket and sand hiUs. There are four large tells 
a little below this point, also on the left bank of the river. When 
this great area has been fully explored, it will doubtless be found 
that the canal Dawwarin, which emptied into the Euphrates at 
Werdi, is lined with moimds. 

At Irzi, below Werdi, the cliffs come close to the stream, leaving 
only a narrow strip for cultivation. Upon these cliffs, about a 
hundred and fifty feet above the water, are to be seen numerous 
ruins. Our expedition, accompanied by the Mudir of Abu Kemal, 
crossed the Euphrates and visited this site. We foimd the isolated 
tower-tombs, mentioned by other explorers, extending over this 
high rock plateau. It apparently had been, as has been suggested 
by others, the necropolis of a nearby city; although the Arabs who 
accompanied us tried to assure us that if we excavated in the 
plateau we would find houses. The absence of city walls, however, 
made it appear to us doubtful whether Irzi had ever been an in- 
habited city. 

Below Irzi, the cliffs recede from the river, and leave another 
good-sized agricultural area before returning again to the Euphrates 
at El Kaim, where the cliffs on the right bank also come close to the 
river. The agricultural area on the left bank of the Euphrates 
from the river Khabur to El Kaim, through which the canal flowed, 
seems to be about four hundred square miles. 

Eehiming to the right bank of the Euphrates, directly opposite 
the mouth of the Khabur, the valley is about a mile wide, at 
Mayadin it is about four miles wide, which is about the average 
for a stretch of about thirty miles below the Khabur, imtil within 
a few miles of Salihlya. In other words, there are about one hun- 
dred and twenty square miles of alluvial flats in this section be- 
tween the cliffs of the river. 

Ainsworth tells us that at his time Mayadiu could boast of about 
five hundred houses along the river. He says: “The level and 
wen cultivated plain on which it was situated was formerly sepa- 
rated from the cliffs in the background by a canal, or, from the 
physical aspect of things, this may have been the ancient bed of 
the river, and afterward a canal. Idrisi notices such a canal as 
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being derived from the river at Eahabah, and which divided itself 
iato various branches in the interior.” From Mayadin, Ainsworth 
says, he went “ across well irrigated fields ” to Eahabah, located 
on the edge of the cliff about four mEes from Mayadin.^® 

The maps of this great area show not only large canals, but also 
dry beds of the Euphrates. About midway in this stretch we left 
the road and cut across fields in our desire to visit Tsharah along 
the Euphrates, about four miles away. When we reached a point 
about a mEe from the town, our cars coiEd no longer cross the 
canals and irrigating ditches which at present are in use; and we 
had to walk the balance of the way across fields. Quite a different 
experience than that which the American Scientific Expedition 
had! Tsharah, which is built upon a tell of considerable height 
above the river, is considered by scholars to be the site of Tirqa, a 
capital of the kingdom of Khana, and the home of the god Dagon. 

About seven miles below ‘Isharah, we left this long stretch of 
vaEey plain of about thirty mEes, and ascended to the desert which 
ran at this point close to the river. After traveling about four 
mEes, we came to the cliff upon which Salihiya was btult, which 
in ancient times was caUed Dura, or Dura of Nicanor. This ruin 
came into the archaeological Limelight about four years ago when 
an English officer. Major Wright-Warren, discovered and excavated 
some remarkable paintings, which have since been published by 
Professor Breasted. Last year Professor Franz Cumont found ad- 
ditional paintings; and on the day we arrived at his camp this 
year, he was uncovering others. SaliWya is opposite “the little 
hiUs ” with tamarisk thickets, referred to above. 

About four mEes below Salihiya, the desert again recedes from 
the river, and we have the beginning of another stretch of over 
thirty mEes, and an average of about five miles wide, making an 
area of over one hundred and fifty square mEes of agricultural 
territory, and a total area on the right bank from the Khabur to 
El Kaim of three hundred square mEes; including both banks we 
have over seven hundred square mEes. It is in this region that 
an ancient writer teUs us the waUed city Merra was located. 

Isidore of Charax has handed down an account of the overland 
trade route between the Levant and India in the first century B. c., 
which foUowed the Euphrates. He named a number of stations 
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and gaye the distances between them. From the river Ahuras 
(that is, the Khahur), he tells us, it was four schoeni to the village 
Asich. (A schoenus is about five and one-half kilometers.) From 
Asich, it was six to the city Dura Mcanoris, which was founded by 
the Macedonians, also called by the Greeks, Europus. This is 
Salihiya. He further writes; “Then Merra a fortified place, a 
waUed village, five schoeni.” This, as stated, is the Mera of the 
Code of Hammurabi, also written Mari, Mar and Maeri. From 
Merra to Anatho an island, which is now identified with ‘Anah, 
Isidore says there were twenty-two schoeni, making twenty-seven 
from Dura to ‘Anah. He gives thirty schoeni between ‘Anah and 
Hit. The map shows that these measurements are proportionately 
approximate. 

Some scholars have identified Irzi as Merra, but, for reasons 
above mentioned, this does not seem possible. I have heretofore 
suggested that Werdi might represent the site of the city. Werdi 
is thought to be the Corsote of Xenophon, who referred to it as a 
large deserted city which was entirely surrounded by the Masca, 
and where Cyrus passed three days on his march against Artaxerxes, 
his brother (Anab. I, 5, 9.). On a visit paid to the site we found 
ruins in the river, which may have been part of an ancient bridge, 
besides other vestiges of ancient times; but we did not find a tell 
of any imposing size ; and we concluded that if Merra was in the 
immediate vicinity its remains must have been largely washed away 
since the time of Isidore. 

About five miles below Werdi, but on the right side of the river, 
we came upon what appeared to be the most imposing mounds 
along the Euphrates. Although the ruins of Anka are indicated 
on maps of the valley, they came upon us as a distinct surprise, 
reminding us of such ruins as Nineveh, Der, etc. The walls were 
clearly marked by moimds about twenty-five feet high, with towers 
at intervals and at the comers, some of which were partially un- 
covered. In the description of the city by Doctors Ward and 
Peters, the southern wall is said to be about twelve hundred paces 
long; and the west wall running at right angles, ending in a mound 
where the palaces and important buildings of the city were located, 
is said to about nine hundred paces long. The river now lies at 
some distance from the ruins ; but it, or a branch, apparently 
passed through the city in ancient times. There are indications 
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of recent excavations along the wall, which may be the work of 
natives in order to secure building bricks. If the ruins called 
Anka were farther up the stream, I should feel inclined to suggest 
that they might represent the ancient Merra. 

A little above Werdi, also on the right bank of the river, and 
probably nearer the place where Merra was located, according to 
Isidore’s measurements, is Tell Medkuk; and a little farther Tell 
Hariri. Doctor Ward informs us that a wall ran off from the 
latter in a circular form, and came around to a large hill of pebbles, 
pottery, alabaster walls, etc. He says “ Hariri was the site of a 
very considerable city;” and “The walls did not go around to 
Medkuk which is more than a mile away.”^® Medkuk is usually 
found on maps of the district, but Hariri is not. As I said, the 
distances given by Isidore between his stations are all that we have 
to go by, and they seem to point to Merra being in this vicinity. 
However, excavations will doubtless be necessary before the site of 
Merra is definitely located. 

We regretted exceedingly that we had arranged a schedule with 
the owners of the automobiles, who were anxious to complete their 
journey, for we should have greatly desired to tarry longer in this 
remarkable agricultural area, extending for sixty miles from the 
Khabur to El Kaim. But by a strange misfortune in crossing the 
desert from Bagdad, we returned to this region. Instead of cross- 
ing at a point about ninety miles from Abu Kemal, our guide took 
us within nine of that town, when our automobiles plunged over 
what proved to be the cliff of the Euphrates into the valley plain 
about eighteen feet below the plateau. 

In going to Abu Hemal from the precipice over which we fell, 
we had to cross over very uneven ground, which had been caused 
by the digging of canals and irrigating ditches of former ages, until 
finally we reached the fields which are used at the present time. 

Doctor Ward has given in his diary some interesting comments 
on this locality. After leaving El Kaim, in coming up the river, 
he says : “ The forage is better, the valley wider, not much crdti- 
vated, but near Abu Kemal are good fields. The bushes are larger 
and more abundant, almost like trees, with great trunks and abun- 
dant branches, making a clump of matrimony vine or tamarisk. 


See Ward’s Diary in Peters’s Nippur, I, 364 f. 
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The soil often seems to hold water weU, and the trees form big 
hillocks about them.” 

Unfortunately on our return visit to this locality we were more 
concerned with broken ribs and arms, and how to reach a hospital, 
than we were to increase our knowledge of the fertility of the 
valley. IsTevertheless the ill wind blew some good, in that we be- 
came acquainted with the agricultural area south of Abu Kemal. 

It was in this great agricultural area of more than seven hun- 
dred square miles, of alluvial flats, from the Khabur to El Kaim, 
without taking into consideration the almost limitless pastoral 
lands on either side of the river in ancient times when the climate 
was different, that the city Mari, the capital of Babylonia in the 
fourth millennium b. c., flourished prior to its destruction by 
Hammurabi, about 2000 b. c. It was this district also whence the 
worship of Dagon, Amurru, or Uru, and other deities, radiated 
throughout the Near East, and where doubtless the Semites had 
learned how to dig canals, build dikes, and store water for irriga- 
tion purposes, before they moved down the Euphrates into that 
great alluvial plain we know as Babylonia. 

In the section of the valley below El Kaim, we found some won- 
derful stretches of agricultural fringe along the banks before we 
approached the neighborhood of ‘Anah. The travellers are many 
who have commented upon the date groves along the river, through 
which the road passes for miles, before reaching the heart of the 
city of ‘Anah. The orchards, fields of cotton, gardens of every de- 
scription, clearly show that prosperity is bountiful in this region. 

On the region between ‘Anah and Hit, Sir Wflliam Willcocks, 
the distinguished engineer, says : “ Though to-day, owing to the 
degradation of the cataracts — ^a degradation whose steady progress 
was noticed by the writers of the Augustan age — ^water-wheels are 
necessary to irrigate gardens, the benches of river deposit above the 
highest floods of our time prove that in days not very remote the 
water led off from above the cataracts irrigated with free flow 
gardens situated a little down-stream of them and out of reach of 
the floods. Such was the Garden of Eden of the Bible.” Some 
miles beyond Hit we come to the open plain, and we are in that 


Ihid., p. 364. 

The Garden of Eden, Cairo, 1918. 
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great alluvitun known in ancient times as TJri and Engi, later 
Akkad and Smner^ Kar Dimiash, Babylonia, and now Iraq. 

The explorer and traxeller naturally observe that in many 
places, even in flood season, the Euphrates will inundate at the 
present time only a portion of the extended alluvial flats which 
the river has made by cutting its way through the plain. The 
degradation caused by floods, rising annually about twenty feet, 
has been going on for thousands of years, and the river has carried 
its silt down to the alluvial plain of Babylonia. K'aturally the 
channel of the river has become deeper and deeper. This of course 
can be overcome by the construction of great storage basins which 
fill in flood season, and also by the cutting of canals at points 
farther up the river, as did the Egyptians along the Nile, five 
thousand years ago. To what extent these alluvial plains were 
inundated by a natural flow when Mari was capital of Amumi 
and Babylonia, five thousand years ago, and how many of the 
numerous wadis which empty into the Euphrates were perennial 
streams in ancient times, is impossible, of course, to determine. 

As we descended the vaUey, again and again members of our 
expedition commented upon the great agricultural asset the pres- 
ent governments of Syria and Iraq have in this valley; or to use 
the words of Miss Bell, who with the eye of a typical Britisher, in 
commenting on a section of the left bank above Meskenah, said: 
“the majestic presence of the river in the midst of uncultivated 
lands, which, with the help of its waters, would need so little 
labour to make them productive, takes a singular hold on the 
imagination” (p. 47). To include the Euphrates valley in the 
so-called “ desert bay ” would be equivalent to including the Nile 
Valley in the Sahara desert, the difference, however, being that 
unlike the Sahara, Mesopotamia was not a desert in ancient times. 

It is not improbable, since we know that the climate has changed 
within the past two thousand years,^® that practically the entire 
area of many thousand miles of Mesopotamia north of the river 
was fertile, or at least was a great pastoral territory. The map of 
the Eoyal Greographic Society records the vast region north of the 
eastern stretch of the vaUey, and it also records only a single 
traveller, Musil,®® as having passed through it, in 1912. 

See Huntington, Palestine and its Transformation, 1911; and Climatic 
Changes: Their nature and causes, 1922. 

Zur Zeitgeschichte von Arabien, 1918. 
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We also studied the Tigris area which is included in the “ desert 
bay.” Our expedition left the road at a point between Mosul and 
Sherghat, and went out to El Hatra, about thirty-five miles from 
the river, and we returned to Sherghat by a different route. Kal‘at 
Sherghat is the ancient city of Ashur. Both of these sites, namely 
Kal'at Sherghat and El Hatra, appear in the so-called “ desert 
bay.” We found the region about Sherghat to be quite fertile; 
and in going to El Hatra, we crossed several dry rivers and even 
a perennial stream, and passed a number of teUs and other ves- 
tiges of antiquity, showing that this part of the “ desert bay ” was 
also habitable in ancient times. This was also the experience of 
Lady Anne Blunt, who crossed from Sherghat to El Hatra, and 
thence to Her. She found that “ all the country between the 
Sersar and the Tigris is intersected with ravines and deep wadys, 
well watered and rich in grass.” She said the perennial Sersar 
“flowed down a well-defined valley meandering through rich pas- 
ture, and its banks are fringed with pollard willows, just as one 
may see many a stream in England” (p. 197). 

We were in this district at the end of the dry season, in Novem- 
ber, when we found the country occupied by many Bedouin tribes 
of the Shammar Arabs, grazing their flocks. In her journey be- 
tween El Hatra and Der, Lady Blunt found tells, lakes and many 
dry rivers. One only needs to examine Kiepert’s “ Karte von 
Kleinasien,” constructed on the data gathered by a few travellers, 
Layard, Blunt, Sachau, von Oppenheim, Forbes, and Haussknecht, 
who made journeys through, or rather cut across, the five thousand 
square miles, more or less, of Mesopotamian territory, to see what 
a large number of tells, ruins, rivers, and springs, have already 
been recorded in the region south of 37° latitude, or from 36° o' 
latitude, where the so-called “ desert bay ” begins. Wherever they 
went, they found the country covered with rivers and tells; and 
yet but a verj- small fraction of the vast territory has been explored. 

The Khabur and the Balikh rivers, which flowed through this 
region southward to the Euphrates, were augmented by numerous 
streams, some of these at present containing water, while others 
are dr\'. Today the Balikh river at the end of summer is almost 
dry at its mouth. In commenting upon the Khabur and its tribu- 
taries an Arab writer says, it is “ such as not to be found in all 
the land of the Moslems for there are more than three hundred 
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pure ninning fomitains.” Certainly the Hebrew writers and re- 
dactors of the Old Testament wonld have made themselves ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of their intelligent contemporaries by placing “ the 
Garden of Eden ” in this region, if it were a “ desert bay.” 

And what is true of the region north of the Enphrates, is true 
of the land lying to the west of the river. There are dry beds of 
rivers and streams with sand and pebble bottoms in which, at 
present, water is not seen from one end of the year to the other; 
even many of these streams are spanned by well constructed bridges. 
There are well-heads, spring-houses, in which water formerly 
gushed from the earth, some even containing inscriptions; but 
where water does not exist today. Even in the flat and once fertile 
plateau, which was thickly inhabited, there are no signs of irriga- 
tion having been practiced, showing that there was once sufficient 
rain to make the country habitable.^’^ 

There are reasons for believing that great forests existed in cer- 
tain regions, where today the tree and the vine could not secure a 
footing, for the hills are denuded of their soil. In the district 
between Aleppo and Carchemish we counted no less than sixteen 
tells in sight at one point. But this land which the Greeks and 
the Eomans found so profitable to develop, is now largely a waste ; 
and it is difficult to appreciate, from what we see at present, what 
certain ancient writers teU us about the land ; for example Cicero, 
who said that “ the country is so rich and so productive that in the 
fertility of its soil, and in the variety of its fruits, and in the vast- 
ness of its pasture lands, and in the multitude of all things which 
are matters of exploitation it is greatly superior to all other coun- 
tries” (Manilian Law, vi). 

Naturally, a portion of the area between the mountains and the 
river, especially the northern part of SjTia, is included in the so- 
caUed “ fertile crescent.” But let us note what the late Professor 
Howard Crosby Butler of Princeton, who perhaps knew more about 
Syria than any other European or American, had to say about the 
desert region toward the Euphrates bend. “ Beyond this narrow 
fertile strip the soil grows dryer and more barren, until presently 
another kind of desert is reached, an rmdulating waste of dead sod. 
Few walls or towers or arches rise to break the monotony of the 


See Butler, “ Desert Syria, the Land of a Lost Civilization.” The Geo- 
graphical Review, 1920, pp. 77 ff. 
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unbroken landscape, but the careful explorer will find on closer 
examination that this region was more thickly populated in an- 
tiquity than the hiU country to the west.” And concerning the 
entire vast area from the mountains eastward, he writes : “ It has 
been found that practically all of the wide area lying between the 
coast range of the Eastern Mediterranean and the Euphrates ap- 
pearing upon the maps as the Syrian desert, an area embracing 
somewhat more than twentj"^ thousand square miles, was more 
thickly populated than any area of similar dimensions in England 
or in the United States is today, if we exclude the immediate 
vicinity of the large modem cities. . . . The history of the country 
gathered in fragments from the Holy Scriptures and from the 
written records of the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians, plainly 
indicates that the region was occupied by a civfiized and organized 
society in the earliest days of man’s civilized state.” 

In travelling between Her through Palmyra to Damascus, our 
observations confirmed this. We crossed many dry wadis, saw 
many teUs, and even sections where desiccation due to the change 
of climate has not been effective in driving away the people. In 
fact we passed through some very fertile areas. 

The exploration of what is now called the Syrian Desert, north, 
east, and west of the Euphrates, will make it more and more im- 
possible to relegate traditions concerning the ancestral home of the 
Hebrews and their migrations to myth. The excavation of a few 
of the thousands of sites in this great Mesopotamian area will show 
that the habitable portions of the coimtry were very vast, and will 
also doubtless show, although the country was ruled at times by 
the Egyptian, Babylonian, Hittite, Mitannean, Persian, Greek, 
Boman, Arab — that the inhabitants of the entire region from the 
dawn of history were largely Semitic. But let me add, whether 
this will prove to be the cradle and ultimate home of the Semites, 
is a question I have not discussed. 

The “fertile crescent, the shores of the desert bay” coidd be 
appropriately used as a description of the Hear East at the present 
time if the Euphrates, Khabur and other valleys were excluded 
from the “ desert bay,” and Babylonia transferred to it, for Baby- 
lonia is more of a desert land without irrigation than is Mesopo- 
tamia. “The fertile crescent, the shores of the desert bay” for 
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ancient times is, in short, an incorrect and misleading term. It is 
due to a lack of knowledge of the physical and historical geography 
of Syria and Mesopotamia. This lack of knowledge is responsible 
also, in a large measure, for certain baseless theories being widely 
accepted, such as the finding of the origin of the Hebrews in 
southern Arabia ; making the Semites living in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia in the early period semi-barbarous; and dismissing to the 
realm of myth the traditions handed down by the Hebrews con- 
cerning their ancestral home in Aram. But then, these are simply 
theories — and theories in support of which there are no traditions, 
historical and archaeological facts, or, in truth, anything else but 
other theories. 



ON FALSE ASCETICS AND NUNS IN HINDU FICTION 

MAtmiCE Bloomfield 
Johns Hopkins Univebsitt 

To A CONSIDEBABLE EXTENT the place Occupied iu Western 
Oriental and European fiction by evil magicians and wizards is 
held in India by mendicant ascetics, especially of the class who 
worship Qiva and his consort Kali (Durga, Uma, Can^, Karala, 
Camunda, and many other names). In accordance with the char- 
acter and needs of these gods, their ascetic devotees are engaged in 
cruel practices, especially human sacrifice. The reward for these 
is, as a rule, the acquisition of some magic science (vid}'a) which 
confers upon the ascetics superhuman power, or puts them in pos- 
session of gold. They carry a garland of skulls and a rosary, are 
smeared with the ashes of dead bodies, live in cemeteries, and are 
distinguished by many other outward signs of their calling. Qiva 
himself is an ascetic. He, as well as his horrible consort, require 
human sacrifice, wear garlands of human skulls, and drink wine 
from, these skulls. Hence both Qiva and his ascetic followers are 
designated as Kapalin ‘ Skull-carrier,’ the latter also as Kapalika, 
‘Worshipers of Kapalin (Qiva), the Skidl-carrier.’ They have 
also the names Pa^upata, ‘devotees of Pagupati (Qiva)’; Qaiva, 
‘devotees of Qiva’; Mahavratin, ‘performing great vows’; and 
others. The name Mahavratin is especially common in the Katha- 
saritsagara. In a copper-plate charter of Nagavardhana, nefew 
of Pulakegin II, of Maharastra (610-639 a. d.), a grant is recorded 
of a village near Igatpuri in the Nasik district for the worship of 
the god Kapalegvara ‘Lord of the Kapalas,’ or, ‘Wearer of gar- 
lands of skulls,’ and for the maintenance of the Mahavratins re- 
siding in the temple; see for this and other matters connected 
with this theme, E. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Qdivism etc., pp. 
1173.; 127 ff. 

Why Qiva and Durga should require human sacrifices is not 
clear beyond the intrinsic horrors of the old Eudra-Civa worship, 
with its orgiastic and cannibahstie tendencies.^ No less classical 
a composition than Bhavabhuti’s drama Malatimadhavam intro- 

1 Sec the recent exposition of this theme in Ernst Arbman, Rudra, Upp- 
sala, 1922. 
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duces an attempt by a Kapalin named Aghoraghanta, ‘ Qiva’s 
Bell/ to sacrifice to Camunda, a form of Durga, the noble lady 
Malatl, procured for the purpose by a female pupil of his, signifi- 
cantly named Kapalalaindala, ‘ Wearing skulls as earrings.’ The 
scene is laid (Act fifth) inside of a temple of Camunda, situated 
in a foul-smelling cemetery peopled by a host of skeleton goblins, 
their fleshless bones bound qnly by their sinews within their black 
and shriveled skins, vast blood-dripping tongues lolling from their 
jaws. The horrible get-up of both Camunda and her priestess 
Kapalakundala is described with sultry imaginativeness: skulls 
figure in both. ‘ Every skull that gems thy necklace laughs with 
horrid life/ says Kapalakundala, describing Camunda. Kapala- 
kundala also tells rather vaguely why Malati is to be sacrificed: 
‘ My wise teacher Aghoraghanta calls me to aid him in the powerful 
rite that ends his toils; to-day he offers the gem of womankind, a 
victim to the goddess.’ In Par^vanatha Caritra 2. 288 Kali praises 
a Kapalika who is ever collecting skulls for her, and is just about 
to achieve the 108th skull by whose means she is to ‘ fulfil her 
purpose.’* Very lurid and offensive descriptions of these Durga 
temples destined for human sacrifice may be found in connection 
with the practices of the so-caUed Kaula or Mahakaula, a Civaitic 
sect of the Qaktas; see Suali, ‘Analise dell’ Adigvara Caritra,’ 
Studi Italiani di Filologia Indo-Iranica, vol. 7 (p. 6 of the re- 
print) ; * Hertel, JinaldTti’s Geschichte von Pdla und Gopala, pp. 
81, 91 (cf. 142) ; Samyaktvakaumudi, p. 15; cf. Bhandarkar, 1. c. 
p. 147. 

The story finds the Kapalikas, as a rule, looking for a victim 
which they intend to sacrifice in a cemetery’ or in a Durga temple, 
in order that a particular vidya (siddhi), ‘ Magic Science/ which 
they crave, may accrue to them. It is not quite clear why these 
vidyas present themselves automatically’, as it were, as the fruit of 
human sacrifice. Kathas. 20. 104 states explicitly that human flesh 
confers the power to fly. In the story of Ambada hmnan sacrifice 

* With the Jainas the name Kapalika itself is anathema. Significantly 
the Arhat Monk ParQvanatha is characterized as a non-Kapalin, ‘ whose 
face frightens not, who carries neither skull nor rosary in his hand, who 
wears no necklace of bones or serpents, and is not smeared with ashes’: 
The Ambada story, translated by Charlotte Krause, Indisehe Erzahler, 
Band 4, p. 124 (Leipzig 1922). 

* kaula = krurakarman. 
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is bartered directly for magic power; see Charlotte Krause, 1. c. 
p. 56. The Kapalikas are depicted, further, as falliag from grace 
thru the lure of beautiful women, and other worldly desires. Tho 
they exercise skill and cruelty, the story regularly shows them 
foiled in their purposes of whatsoever kind. When these ascetics 
try to inveigle their victims, or to satisfy their lusts in any way, 
they use their holy calling as a mantle, with which to cloak their 
designs; this trait, construed as hypocrisy, is seized upon hy the 
story tellers as the constant psychic motif of this class of stories, 
no matter how various are the incidents which they entwine with 
this prime idea. The wickedness of these ascetics is also connected 
with the idea of foolishness in the type of ‘ noodle-stories,’ such as 
the Bharatakadvatringika, where these Qivaitic ascetics are shown 
to he foolish, illiterate, voracious, lecherous, and scotmdrelly.* In 
Buddhist Literature also the monks frequently fall from grace, and 
are then described as afflicted with the same blend of perversities. 
And we may remark that the Thakas, or Thags (Thugs), who 
sacrifice men to Durga, are also described as stingy and foolish, 
showing that the ideas of fool and knave are no less definitely con- 
nected in India than in the Salomonic proverbs.® 

The female counterpart of the Kapalika is the Buddhist and 
Jainist mm or sister (parivrajika, arhantika) whose biisiness in 
fiction is to figure as a pander, go-between, and deviser of cunning 
tricks. The outcome is, in general, as follows: In Buddhist and 
Jaina texts the profession of Kapalika is looked upon as low and 
rascally. Tit for tat, Brahmanical texts take it out on thei 
Buddhist and Jaina nuns, there being no Brahmanical nuns. As 
an illustration of the settled contempt for Kapalikas we may take 
the Jaina storiette, Kathakoga, p. 5, where rebirth as a Kapalika 
is regarded as punishment in the sequel of bad karma : One day, 
as king Devapala approaches, in the company of his queen, the 
temple of the Jina, they are met by a Kapalika, carrying a bundle 
of wood on his head. The queen faints at the sight. Later on she 


* See Hertel, Indische Marchen, p. 376. The text of this coUection in the 
same author’s recent edition, Bharatakadvatringika (Leipzig, 1922) ; a 
translation in ‘ Zwei Indische Narrenbucher,’ Indische Erzahler, Band 6 
(Leipzig, 1922), pp. 19flf. 

'See Mironow, Die Dharmapariksa des Amitagati, pp. 8, 36; the author 
in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, voL 52 (1913) pp 
641 fif. 
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explains that in a former birth she was a Pnlindi (wife of a 
Pnlinda, or robber), and that the Kapalika was her hnshand. 
Bidden by a holy man, she took upon herself a vow, in consequence 
of which she was reborn as Devapala’s chief queen. But her hus- 
band did not take the vow, and was reborn as a Kapalika. 

As far as fiction is concerned, the theme next broadens out a 
good deal by iutroducing all sorts of people who are not ascetics 
at all, but sham the get-up and behavior of ascetics for aU sorts of 
nefarious purposes. Thieves do this so regularly as to make it a 
shrewd guess that the Steya-Castra, or Thieves’ Manual, if ever 
found, wiU contain one or more sutras recommending thieves to 
operate in the guise of a Kapalika, Pagupata, or Parivrajaka.® 
Most important is the following: The last mentioned idea is ex- 
ported from human affairs into the field of beast-fable, so that 
there is scarcely ever an animal, which wishes to eat or injure 
another animal, that does not appear in the role of sham ascetic. 
The Timi-fish who lives in sacred waters, practising the vow of 
silence, devours his own kind, and the heron who is the animal 
ascetic par excellence,^ in turn devours the Timi-fish (Bohtlingk’s 
Indische Spruche, 2573, 2575). Tiger and cat; heron and crow; 
jackal and monkey appear in turn (sometimes interchangeably) in 
this r61e, victimizing both men and animals. 

In the final outcome our fiction presents itself under three main 
heads : First, ascetics, cruel and deceitful by dint of the demands 
of their profession. Second, ascetics who fall from grace and 
violate their profession. Third, sham ascetics. These main forms 
shape themselves into the following six classes of stories for con- 
venient practical treatment : 

i. Stories of ascetics who practice atrocities ex professo. 

ii. Stories of wicked ascetics smitten by love. 

iii. Stories of greedy, gluttonous, or otherwise vicious ascetics. 

iv. Stories of rogues who sham asceticism. 


• See my essay, ‘ On the Art of Stealing in Hindu Fiction,’ AJPh. 44. 121. 
For the way in which thieves manage to cast suspicion on sincere devotees 
see ib. pp. 121 ff. Already Mahabh. 1, 5560; 12. 5292*’, 5593* advises ras- 
cals first to breed confidence by building the sacred fire, by sacrifices, 
by pious demeanor, by silence, by wearing the ascetic’s red robe, braids, 
and antelope’s skin ; and then to fall like a wolf upon the confiding victim. 

’ See the author, AJPh. 40, pp. 10 ff. 
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T. Stories of animals in the beast-fable which sham asceticism. 

vi. Stories of wicked female ascetics. 

Before passing on to these stories there is another preliminary 
matter which requires separate and collective treatment. The 
stories have a way of dwelling with unction that thinly disguises 
irony upon the monkish dress, the technical parafernalia, and the 
godly behavior of such people, making the good guess that pre- 
cisely such descriptions will set off best the rascally doings of them 
that display this holiness. Jt is done very cleverly, with distinct 
ironic intention, but this does not compare with the really artful 
skill with which these descriptions are carried into the domain of 
the beast fable when it is question of one animal tricking another. 
E. g., the animal stands on its two hind legs, to match the human 
ascetic’s standing on one foot ; ® it puts on the ascetic’s bark gar- 
ment or holds sacred grass in its forepaws; it almost always wor- 
ships the sun ; ® and it recites sacred or moral stanzas. Both with 
man and animal these mock descriptions of ascetic get-up figure so 
largely as to show them to be the refiex of a settled scepticism as to 
the sincerity or efficacy of such professions in general,^® dashed 
strongly with contempt in the mind at least of the intellectual 
story-teller if not altogether in the mind of the average listenet 
to such stories. It must be understood, however, that this attitude 
of mind does not exclude faith in really sincere professors of these 
practices, as shown by every other page of Hindu literature. In 
spite of their evil ways the populace stands in awe of and shows 
honor to the profession; cf. Schmidt, 1. c. p. 17. 

We have from the pen of Anandagiri, pupil and biographer of 
the great Caihkaracarva in his Caihkaravijaya, one description 
(out of many) of the standard get-up of the Kapalika, bits of 
which constantly are verified by the more hap-hazard descriptions 
of the same gentry in fiction: His body is smeared with ashes 
from a funeral pyre, around his neck hangs a string of human 


* Mahabh. 13. 1798 pokes fun at one who stands on one foot for even as 
much as a thousand ages ( vugasahasram ) . 

• This feature receives, as it were, mock canonization in the title of 175th 
Jataka {Adiccupatthana Jatakai. See for this feature, Richard Schmidt, 
Fakire und Fakirium im alien und modemen Indien, pp. 152, 158, 167. 

Dress does not make a Yogin; and there are many shams; see Schmidt, 
1. c., pp. 1.5, 21, 183. 
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skulls, his forehead is streaked with a black line, his hair is twisted 
into a matted braid, his loins are clothed with a tiger’s skin, a 
hollow skull is in his left hand (for a cup), and in his right hand 
he carries a bell which he rings incessantly, etc. Accordingly in 
Kathas. 24. 82 ff. the thief Qiva (dig at the god who stands sponsor 
to this t^’pe of ascetic life) goes with his pal Madhava to TJjiayini, 
where the precious pair successfully pass a gold brick off on the 
greedy Purohita Caihkarasvamin, chaplain of the king. Civa’s role 
is that of religious ascetic. He takes up his quarters in a hut on 
the banks of the Sipra river; in this hut he places, so that they 
can be seen by day, sacred darbha grass, a vessel for begging, and 
a deer-skin. In the morning he anoints his body with thick clay — 
as if testing beforehand his destined smearing with the mud of the 
hell Avici. Plunging into the water of the river, he remains a 
long time with his head downward — as if rehearsing beforehand 
his coming descent to hell, the result of his evil actions. Eising 
from his bath he remains a long time looking up toward the sim — 
as if showing that he deserves to be impaled. Then he goes into 
the presence of the god and making rings of kuga grass and 
muttering prayers, he remains sitting in the posture called Pad- 
masana,^* with a hypocritical cunning face. Prom time to time 
he makes an offering to Visnu, having gathered white flowers — 
even as he takes captive the simple hearts of the good by his vil- 
lainy. Then he mutters prayers and sits in prolonged meditation. 
Next day, clothed in the skin of a black antelope, staff in hand, he 
wanders about the city, and observing a strict silence he takes three 
handfuls of rice from Brahmans’ houses, divides them in three 
parts, gives one part to the crows (bali-offering), one part to a 
guest, and with the third part fills his maw. He remains for a 
long time counting his beads and muttering prayers, but in the 
night, when alone, he thinks over the weak points of his fellow- 
men. Thus he gains, ‘as exceedingly self-denjing hermit, complete 
ascendancy over the minds of the citizens. 


“ Rings of this sacred grass are worn on the fingers at sacrifice. 

This ascetic posture is described by Tawney in his Translation, vol. 1, 
p. 197, note : Sitting with the thighs crossed, with one hand resting on the 
left thigh, the other held up with the thumb upon the heart, and the eyes 
directed to the tip of the nose. The word occurs also in Hallinatha Cari- 
tra 2. 23; 8. 377 (padmasanasinam gurum). Cf. Schmidt, I. c., pp. 59, 235, 
and p. 28, where there is a picture of the padmasana posture. 
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Even more subtly Dagakumaracarita ii. 44 ff. tells how Man- 
tragupta, wishing to gain the reputation that he is able to drive 
out Yak^s, goes about the business of fake ascetic. He puts on 
the braids of a real Kapalika ascetic, whom he has previously 
slain,^® envelops himself in a garment made of a mass of patches, 
and sleeps on the bare ground. He gathers pupils about him whom 
he treats so weU that they spread a great report of his holiness. 
The people are led to believe that he has Veda, TJpanisad, and 
Vedahga on the string; that he can imravel tangled cases of law 
by his knowledge of the Qastras; that he is truthful, and pitiful. 
By contact with him the purposes of religion are soon attained. 
Grains of dust from his feet cure ills that have long baffled physi- 
cians. His foot-water drives away demons that have resisted all 
conjurors. And he is withal free from all conceit — all this in the 
minds of the gullible. 

In Setaketu Jataka (377) a band of ascetics, living in the king’s 
park, are about to be saluted by the king. Their leader, Setaketu,^* 
addresses them: ‘Sirs, the king is coming to-day; now by once 
conciliating kmgs a man may live happily all the years of his life. 
So now some of you do the swinging penance; some lie on thorn- 
beds ; some undergo the five-fire-penance ; some practise the 
mortification by squatting; some the act of diving; and some re- 
peat texts.’ Setaketu himself, at the door of the hut on a chair 
with a head-rest, puts a book with a brilliant colored wrapping on 
a painted stand, and explains texts to four or five intelligent pupils. 
In Kasava Jataka (221) a sham ascetic clothes himself in a yellow 
robe, puts on the guise of a Paccekabuddha, with a covering about 
his head. In Kuhaka Jataka (89) figures a shifty rascal of an 


See the story in the sequel. 

‘‘This ancient Upanisad name (Cvetaketn) as a dig against Brahman- 
ical asceticism. 

“ Pictures of ascetics doing penance on thorns may be seen in the Rev. 
W. M. Zumbro’s article in The National Geographic Magazine, vol. 24, 
nr. 12, pp. 1268, 1269, 1270, 1279. 

**A reproduction of this penance (pancagnitapas), ihid., p. 1286. 
Mentioned also Jataka 487; Parcvanatha 6. 52; and in the story of the 
merchant Campaka. p. 48 (Hertel, Indische Erzahler, Band 7; Leipzig 
1922). The penance consists of sitting between four fires, the sun burn- 
ing down upon the head as the fifth. Cf. Schmidt, 1. c., pp. 17, 158, 168, 
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ascetic of the class which wears long matted hair.^^ In Dhajavi- 
hetha Jataka (39) a sham ascetic, who misconducts himself by 
night, stands by day in a cemetery on one foot worshiping the sun. 
In HemaTijaya’s Katharatnakara, Story 64, a fake ascetic hangs 
about his neck a garland of antelopes’ horns; puts shoes on his 
feet; carries in his hand a long trident; ties various roots to his 
head ; daubs his body with, a thick crust of ashes ; dresses in crazy- 
quilt cloth ; and has his ears hung with symbolic figures of crystal. 
In Devendra’s Maharastri Tales, Jacobi, Ausgewdhlte Erzdhl- 
ungen, p. 80, lines 1 ff., a Pagupata ascetic, who is really a highway 
robber, is adorned with diadems of long matted hair; his limbs 
are strewn with ashes; in his fist he holds the trident; he is en- 
circled with evil-averting amulets; his fingers are busy with his 
hermit’s token. In the same collection, p. 67, lines 20 ff., a re- 
ligious mendicant who is really a thief, muttering and mumbling 
(verses), carries a bunch of three staves (tridanda) from which, 
after sunset, he pulls out a sword. In Kathas. 26. 196 a wicked 
Mahavratin ascetic named Jalapada, mutters spells in a comer of 
an empty temple. In Kathas. 33. 134 a Brahman makes an im- 
pression because he lives on rice in the husk. In Kathakoga, p. 
130, a handsome, erotic ascetic with matted hair, named Sugarman, 
a sweet speaker, quick in inventing answers to suit the occasion, 
practises his tricks for his purposes. In Maharastri Tales, p. 10, 
line 6, Varadhanu under cover of the dress of a Kapalika ascetic 
rescues his banished mother, disguising in this instance for a 
worthy purpose. Thieves regularly disguise themselves as ascetics, 
and are just as regularly found out ; see, e. g., Pargvanatha Caritra 
6. 139 ; cf. the statement above. 

In Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara, Story 133, the king’s fool, 
Bhima, dresses up as Qiva himself, in order to trick his master. 
He wears an ornament of serpents made of leather; has a third 
eye painted with soap-stone on his forehead ; holds a trident in his 
fist; carries a cuimingly designed lute; has a mass of braids piled 
like a diadem on his head; puts on a black cloth like an elef ant’s 
skin ; daubs his body with ashes ; and has a garland of skulls hang- 
ing about his neck. This is reaUy also the ideal Kapalika costume. 

Occasionally the slur that is implied by these get-ups is cast 


This rascal is probably a Bbarataka ; see the frontispiece in Hertel’s 
Zwei Indische Ifarrenbflcher, Indische Erzahler, Band V (Leipzig, 1922). 
3 
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upon nuns or female ascetics, tho their dress and behavior do not 
elicit quite as pronounced satire. In Kathas. 13. 88 a female 
ascetic, Yogakarandika, ‘ Chest of magic,’ living in a sanctuary of 
Buddha, acts as a procuress; and in Daqakumaracarita ii. 37, a 
nun (gramanika), named Arhantika ‘ Savioress,’ who is later on 
described as nirgranthika ‘ fetterless,’ acts a go-between for a lewd 
pair. Arhantika and nirgranthika are Jaina terms; it is therefore 
clear that Brahmanical texts have it in for the Buddhist and the 
Jaina nun impartially. 

But the satire on outward show of hypocritical saintliness bites 
most pungently in the beast fable. ‘ Wolf in monk’s cassock ’ is 
known the world over,^® but nowhere does the undercurrent of 
suspicion and contempt of ascetics run stronger than in the descrip- 
tions of the get-up and behavior of the beasts in the Hindu fable. 
It begins in Mahabharata 2. 41. 30 ff. = 1463 If. in the fable of 
the preaching (dharmavak) hansa bird which eats the eggs, placed 
by other birds in its keeping. Of the feline species the cat persists 
as the typical sham ascetic, beginning, once more, with Mahahh. 
5. 160. 15-43 = 5421-49, where birds and mice entrust their safety 
to a cat that preaches the law on the shore of the Ganga, holding 
high its paw (urdhvabahu). In Manu 4. 30, 192, 195, 196; Visnu 
93. 9, cats and herons (see below) are the typical hypocrites. 

In Pancatantra 3. 2 (Kosegarten’s text) the cat Dadhikarna 
stands as ascetic on the bank of a river, holding a handful of 
sacred grass, furnished with the twelve sacred spots, one eye shut, 
touching the ground only with half a foot, its face turned towards 
the sun, preaching good conduct, and abstention from animal sac- 
rifice. In the Buhler-Kielhom edition the cat’s name is Tiksna- 
danstra, ‘ Sharp-tooth,’ and the cat’s behavior is not very different. 
More briefly, but to the same point, Tantrakhyayika 3. 4 (p. 102) ; 
Purnabhadra 3. 3 (p. 190). In Hitopadeqa 1. 4 the sham ascetic 
cat Dirghakarna describes hin^elf as living on the banks of the 
Gan^, as constantly taking baths, as abstaining from flesh, and 
as performing in chastity the holy vow called candrayana, so that 
even the birds are ecstatic in his praise. He has come to learn the 
holy life from the venerable, blind old vulture Jaradgava. In 
Bilara Jataka (128) the prose unaccountably substitutes a jackal 
for the cat, which latter is clearly the original subject, as is indi- 


See, e. g. Weber, Indische Studien, iii, pp. 363 ff. 
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cated by both the title and the poetic stanza at the end. ‘ Godly 
is my name/ saith the jackal. ‘ Why do you stand on one leg ? ’ 
‘ Because, if I stood on all four at once, the earth would not bear 
my weight. That is why I stand on one leg only.’ ‘ Why do 
you keep your mouth open?’ ‘To take the air. It is my only 
food.’ ‘ And why do you face the sun ? ’ ‘To worship him.’ See 
also Julien, Les Avadanas, vol. ii, pp. 152 S.; Ealston, Tibetan 
Tales, p. 344. Patterned after the cat is that greater feline, the 
old tiger in Hitopade^a 1. 2, which stands on the banks of the lake, 
performing lustrations, holding sacred grass in his paw, and offer- 
ing, from sheer wishlessness, the present of a golden bracelet to 
the passing trayeler whom he subsequently eats. 

Other quadrupeds figure as sham ascetics: The jackal, Aggika 
Jataka (129), who has his hair singed off his body by a forest-fire, 
so that he is left perfectly bald, except for a tuft like a scalp-knot 
where the crown of his head is pressed against a tree. Drinking 
from a pool he catches sight of his top-knot, reflected in the water, 
and exclaims : ‘ At last I’ve got wherewithal to go to market.’ He 
then poses as Bharadvaja (ancient sacred name), votary of the Fire- 
God. Accident also furnishes a cat with the trade-mark of ascetic, 
very droUy, in the Gujarati Pancakhyanavarttika, nr. 6 (see 
Hertel, Das Pancatantra, p. 140) : a cat sticks his head into a 
butter pot belonging to a dealer, and cannot get it out again. The 
dealer, out of pity, breaks the pot, but its rim remains on the neck 
of the animal as a mark of monkhood. In Vaka Jataka (300) a 
wolf living on a rock is surrounded by the winter floods, and, to 
make the best of a bad business, resolves to keep the fast (uposa- 
tha). In Adiccupatthana Jataka (175) a monkey, in order to 
obtain food, puts on the airs of a holy man, seeking alms, and 
worshiping the sun. The same species in Makkata Jataka (173) 
during a cold rain spies from the outside of a hut a nice fire inside, 
and, in order to be welcome inside, puts on the bark dress of a 
dead ascetic, and lifts up his basket and crooked stick. Similarly 
Kapi Jataka (252). 

In the bird world, the heron figures as the typical sham ascetic 
by side of the mammal cat. He lives on the lake shore ; his neck is 

Cf. the story of the boy-ascetic DhruTa (Visnu Purana 1. 11, 12) whose 
spirittial power became so great that the earth could not bear his burden, 
and Visnu had to place him in the heavens as the polar star ( dhruva ) . 
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curred; he stands on one foot. These features belong, I believe, 
to the natural history of the baka, who probably differs little from 
our pelican. They are well calculated to have originated the fancy 
that he is a true ascetic, as well as a sham ascetic, the latter be- 
cause he lusts after fish; see the author in AJPh. 40. 10. There is 
but a solitary detailed description of another bird as sham ascetic, 
in Dhammadhaja Jataka (384),^* namely a ‘ travelled crow ’ whose 
asceticism is mocked in precisely the same terms as that of the 
jackal (or cat) in Bilara Jataka, above. 

We come now to the classified stories, in the arrangement pro- 
posed above : 

I. Stories of ascetics who practise atrocities ex professo 

In Bhavabhuti’s Malatimadhava a woman Kapalakundala, wear- 
ing a garland of human skulls, kidnaps the heroine M^ati in the 
dead of the night, and places her before the image of Camunda 
in a temple near the cemetery, to be killed and sacrificed to the 
goddess by the Kapalika Aghoraghanta, Kapalakundala’s pre- 
ceptor. She is rescued by the hero Madhava who slays Aghora- 
ghanta. 

In Da?akumaracarita ii, p. 41 ff. Mantragupta begins his ad- 
ventures in a cemetery near the city of the Kalingas. There he 
overhears a couple of demonic servitors complain that their ras- 
cally master, an evil but powerful wizard, was just then disturbing 
their love passages with an order to fetch for him Kanakalekha, 
the daughter of Kardana, the king of the Kalingas. Mantragupta 
comes upon this wizard who is a Kapalika : his body is ornamented 
with glittering pieces of skulls ; he is smeared with ashes of funeral 
fires; he wears braids that look like a streak of lightning; with 
his left hand he is sacrificing steadily into a fierce fire crackling 
sesame and mustard. In front of him stands one of the afore- 
mentioned servants with folded hands, saying : ‘ Issue your com- 
mand; wherewith can I serve you?’ He is told to fetch the 
princess Kanakalekha, and does so. Frightened and in tears, she 
keeps crying, ‘ Woe me, father, woe me, mother,’ as the Kapalika 
holds her by her thick hair, upon which the garland has become 
crumpled and withered. As he is about to chop off her head with 
a stone-whetted sword, Mantragupta, quick as a flash, snatches the 


See Morris, Folk-Lore Journal, 2. 304. 
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sword out of his hands, cuts ofiE his head with its thick matted hair, 
and throws it into the cleft of a hollow tree. The servitor is re- 
joiced at the death of his cruel master and offers gratefully to do 
Mantragupta’s bidding. He tells him to carry the princess back 
to her home. 

Tho the rest of the story involves the trick of a sham ascetic 
(class iv), and that too, the most ingenious one of all, we may 
record it in its own connection. In accord with the settled con- 
ventions of Hindu literature Kanakalekha promptly falls in love 
with Mantragupta, and begs him, that has just saved her life, not 
to expose her to the danger of death from love. She invites him 
to come with her, relying on the tried discretion of her attendants. 
Mantragupta passes blissful days with her. Now her father, who 
happens to be sporting in a grove on the shore of the sea, is at- 
tacked and captured by the Andhra king Jayasinha. The latter 
then sues for Kanakalekha’s hand, tho he has been led to believe 
that she is possessed by a Yaksa (demon) who allows no other 
man access. Mantragupta fetches the matted braids off the head 
of the Kapalika whom he has slain and, as sham ascetic, establishes 
for himself a great reputation, as sketched above. Jayasinha 
craves his magic, wherewith to drive out the Taksa. Mantragupta, 
pretending that the task presents great diflBculties, asks for three 
days in which to prepare. These he uses to dig a cave connected 
with the shore of a lake. He then advises the king to dive into 
the lake and stay at the bottom as long as possible : he would then 
emerge from the lake in a rejuvenated and beautiful form, in the 
face of which the Yaksa would retreat from the princess. Man- 
tragupta hides in the cave; kills the king; stows him away in the 
cave; and, in the morning, presents himself on the throne as king 
Jayasinha rejuvenated.^^ He marries the princess and releases her 
father. 

Stories of wicked Kapalikas who intend to offer a human sac- 
rifice frequently introduce a trick by which the intended victim 
asks the Kapalika ‘ to show him how ’ he must behave in order 


“Rejuvenation (quekbronn) and trick-rejuvenation (killing the person 
to be rejuvenated) are settled Action motifs. Instances of the latter 
Kathas. 40. 61 ff.; Dagakumaracarita 3 (end of Upaharavarman’s story). 

This important motif not only persists in the Kapalika stories, but 
occurs also in other sferes of narration; see, e. g. Kathas. 13. 91 ff. ; South- 
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to be properly immolated. Thus Kathas. 38. 47 ff. a mendicant, 
named Prapancabuddhi, presents every day a box to king Vikra- 
maditya. One day the king drops the box which bursts open and 
discloses a jewel. On investigation all the previous boxes are 
found each to contain a jewel. The king asks the mendicant (here 
called gramana, with slur on Buddhist monks) to explain his gen- 
erosity. The mendicant replies : ‘ On the fourteenth day of the 
black fortnight now approaching I have to perform a certain 
incantation at night-fall in a cemetery outside this town. I de- 
sire you, my hero, to take part, for obstacles are easily swept away 
by the aid of a hero.’ The king consents, but at the appointed 
time the adorable Hari appears to him in a dream, saying ; ‘ My 
son, this Prapancabuddhi (‘ Deceitful-minded ’) is rightly named, 
for he means to offer you up as a victim. So do not do what he 
tells you to do, but say to him, you do it first, and when I have 
learned the way, I will do it. Then slay him, and you will obtain 
the power that he desires to obtain.’ At the appointed time, the 
king, sword in hand, enters the cemetery where the Kapalika has 
just performed the ‘circle incantation.’ He welcomes the king 
with the words : ‘ King, close your eyes, and fall at full length on 
the groxmd face downwards, and in this way both of us will attain 
our ends.’ The king answers : ‘ Do it yourself first. Show me 
how to do it, and after I have learned, I will do precisely as you 
do.’ The foolish knave falls on the earth; Vikramaditya cuts off 
his head, and is rewarded with the power of going thru the air. 

King Vikrama figures quite regularly in this Kapalika adven- 
ture. Thus in the version of Vikrama Carita as presented by 
Lescallier {Le Trone Enchante, pp. 177 ff., xth story) : King 
Bekemeradjet loses his way while hunting, meets an old woman 
about to load a bundle of fagots on her head, and essays to help 
her. Out of gratitude she tells him of a queen Abnouly, whom 
Bekemeradjet decides to find. He travels imtil he comes to a place 
which is studded with human skulls. One of them bursts out 
laughing ; the king asks, why this merriment ? The head replies : 

ern Textus SimpUcior of Paficatantra, ZMDG. 56. 32, 42; cf. Benfey, 
Pancatantra 1, 113 ff., 609. 

” For this date see Bhandarkar, I. c., p. 118. In the Ambada story, I. c., 
p. 56 the same date is given, but in the same story, p. 107, such a sacrifice 
is undertaken on the evening of the eighth day of the half-month. 

The laugh-motif : see JAOS. 36, pp. 79 ff. 
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‘ I laugh, because in a few hours your head will keep company with 
ours. A short distance from here lives a demon in the guise of a 
Djogui (Yogin), He addresses passers-by pleasantly, and tells 
them that he will show them a curious thing. He tells them to 
take an iron cauldron full of black peas, put it upon a fire, and let 
him know when it is boiling. Then the demon throws them into the 
cauldron, eats them, and throws the heads upon the groimd.’^® The 
skull then advises him to request the demon, at the crucial point, 
to show him how to do it, and to throw him into the kettle. Then 
he is to take some of the peas and scatter them upon the skulls; 
they vrall return to life, and become his servants. All this happens 
as prescribed, and, after other adventures, Vikrama, aided by his 
newly acquired friends, obtains the queen Abnouly. In Weber’s 
analysis of the mss. and contents of Vikrama Carita (Sinhasana- 
dvatringika) this story is given in Jainistic Sanskrit, and com- 
pared with the well-known climax in the widely propagated marchen 
of Hansel rmd Gretel; see Indische Studien 15. 211, 215 ff., 235, 
277 ff. The wizard here is a Digambara Yogin (with obvious dig 
at that Jaina sect) ; the reward of the king consists of the eight 
mahasiddhi (Yoga arts), and a gold-man into which the body of 
the magician has turned. 

The ‘ show me how ’ motif occurs once more in the Vetala stories 
24, 25; Kathas. 98. 69 ff.; 99. 15 ff.; Baital Pachisi 25 (Oesterley, 
pp. 169, 180) ; The Vetala, pleased with Vikrama’s courage in his 
attempts to fetch the corpse for the Kapalika, warns him : ‘ That 
wicked mendicant for whom you have fetched this human corpse, 
wishing to offer you as a victim, will say to you : “ King, prostrate 
yourself on the ground in such a way that eight limbs will touch 
it ! ” Then, great King, you must say to that ascetic : “ Show me 
first how to do it, and I will do it as you do.” Then he will fling 
himself on the groimd, and show you how to perform the prostra- 
tion, and that moment you must cut off his head with the sword.’ 
In due course Vikrama cuts off the head of the ascetic, and he 
tears and drags the lotus of his heart out of his inside. 

In Neogi, Tales Sacred and Secular, pp. 86 ff., the story is told 


The magician Randraksa decides to ask the ‘all-giving’ (sarvamdada) 
King Candraprabha for his head, in Divyavadana, p. 320; the king com- 
plies with his wish in the seqneL 
•• Cf. Benfey, Pancatantra i. 256. 
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in the manner of Lescallier, interlaced with certain popular ro- 
mantic motifs : A Yogin contracts with a childless king to procure 
for him children by each of his three wives, on the condition that 
one of the royal children shall be his. In proper time he carries 
off the youngest prince to his abode in the forest. While roaming 
there, the prince meets a fair damsel who informs him that the 
Yogin is a Tantrika who offers human flesh to the goddess K^. 
She points to a mass of dead bodies whose heads laugh long and 
loud in his face. The Yogin conducts the prince to a cemetery, 
where an image is set up, and commands him to prostrate himself 
before the altar. The prince says : ‘ I am the son of a king, and 
do not know how to prostrate myself ; show me how to do it.’ The 
Tantrika complies; the prince cuts off his head; the corpses all are 
made alive again by showering upon their heads flowers and bel- 
leaves from the altar; and the prince marries the damsel. 

In Par§vanatha Caritra 2. 199 ff. the pious prince Bhlma 
(Bhimasena), who is traveling with his friend Matisagara, is 
approached by a Kapalika who confides to him that he is in pos- 
session of a magic science (vidya) called ‘World-shaking’ (bhu- 
vanaksobhini), which he had cultivated for twelve years, but that 
it still requires a final performance in a cemetery. For this he 
needs Bhlma as his aid. Matisagara warns Bhima not to tuiy him- 
self up with a rogue, but the prince, confident of his own virtue 
(dharma), persists in cooperating with the ascetic. They arrive 
at the cemetery, where the KapMika, after drawing a circle and 
adoring some divinity, attempts to prepare Bhima’s hair-lock prior 
to cutting off his head. Bhima sees thru the deceit, tells biTn that 
courage alone is his top-knot,^^ and to proceed with his business. 
The rogue then, realizing that his trick is not working, prepares 
to cut off Bhima’s head by force, and, by way of preliminary, makes 
the whole world shake by his terrible doings. Bhima stands un- 
daunted. The ascetic then promises that, if he will freelv give his 
head, he will be bom to bliss in the next world. In the end Bhima 
jumps upon the shoulders of the Kapalika who flies up in the air 
and shakes Bhima off. As he falls, a Yaksini (Siren) receives 
him in her folded hands, and takes him to her house. Later on 
Bhima comes upon a temple of Kalika (Durga), built or adorned 
with men’s bones, skulls etc., in whose centre stands a frightful 

” mama sattvam eva gikhabandhah. 
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image of the divinity. There he sees the Kapalika holding Mati- 
sagara by the hair, saying to him : ‘ Unhappy wretch, think now 
of thy favorite divinity,^® before I cut off thy head in honor of 
this Kalika ! ’ Bhima springs upon him, but just as he is about 
to kill him, Kalika intercedes for her ‘ child ’ that is forever col- 
lecting skulls for her, the present being the 108th skull, by whose 
means she wUl fulfil her purpose. Bhima, in true Jinistic spirit, 
spares the Kapalika and converts E^alika from her evil ways. 

In Kathas. 26. 193 ff. Devadatta, a gambler of good family who 
has lost his all, resorts to a Mahavratin, named Jalapada, who pro- 
poses to help him if he will take part in a magic ceremony. He 
takes him to a cemetery, and bids him worship the tree-goddess 
Vidyutprabha. While he does so, one day the tree bursts open, 
whereupon a nymf conducts him thru the middle of that tree to 
the goddess, whom he marries. Vidyutprabha becomes pregnant, 
and the ascetic bids Devadatta cut her open and bring him the 
embryo. Naturally he refuses, but Vidyutprabha herself performs 
the operation, in order to end a curse in consequence of which she, 
a Vidyadhari, had been turned into a Yaksi.^® He carries the 
embryo to the ascetic, who eats it and turns into an air-going 
Vidyadhara. Devadatta realizes that he has been deceived by the 
ascetic, and engages a Vetala,®”* in order to revenge himself. On 
the shoulders of the Vetala he flies up to the palace of the Vidya- 
dharas, where he finds the ascetic seated as king upon a jeweled 
throne, endeavoring to induce Vidyutprabha, who has returned to 
her Vidyadhari state, to marry him. He attacks and conquers the 
ascetic, but he spares his life. Durga appears, expresses her ad- 
miration of his courage, and makes him Vidyadhara king. He is 
reunited with Vidyutprabha; the Vetala carries the ascetic back 
to earth, his splendor fallen from him. 

In ParQvanatha Caritra 3. 903 ff., quite exceptionally, a Vidya- 
dhan practices human sacrifice, in order to obtain a magic vidya. 
It is not clear why a Vidyadhari should do this, for she is by the 
very terms of her name a ‘Science-holder.’ There seems to be 


** Frequent idea: see, e. g. Prabandacintamani (Tawney’s Translation), 
pp. 32, 35, 123, 177. 

•• A demonic female inferior to the heaven-dwelling VidyadharL 
®“*A type of demonic being who often appears as servitor; so, e. g., 
Vikrama’s vetala, named Agnigikha, in Yikrama Carita, etc. 
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some displacement in the story, which runs as follows: King 
Harigcandra has by the decree of fate sunk to the station of care- 
taker of a cemetery. He hears there the lament of a woman, and, 
when he asks her why, she points to a noble man hanging head 
down from the branch of a banyan tree. The man turns out to be 
her husband, Mahasena, son of Candragekhara, the ruler of the 
land, carried oflE by the Vidyadhari, who desires to sacrifice him in 
order that the science ‘All-conquering’ (vi§vavaQikara-vidya) may 
be kind and liberal to her. Harigcandra out of pity for the wife 
takes the place of the victim. The demoness begins to cut off 
Harigcandra’s flesh, but the cry of a jackal arouses an ascetic who 
rages over the desecration of his hermitage, whereupon the Vidya- 
dhari vanishes with her retinue. 

II. Stories of wicked ascetics smitten by love 

The preceding stories exhibit the ascetic in his quasi-legitimate 
pursuit of obtaining victims for his cruel divinity, and, generally 
speaking, a reward in the form of some kind of magic power. But 
ascetics are lewd as well as power-loving. Kapalikas carry off 
maidens in MaUinatha Caritra 1. 72 ff. ; Story of Ambada, 1. c., 
p. 106. Bald, braided ascetics have to be kept from intercourse 
with the slave-girls of the harem ; see Otto Stein, Megasthenes und 
Kautilya, p. 107 ; and according to Mann 7. 363 female ascetics 
are in similar disrepute.*® Accordingly there is a settled type of 
story in which ascetics are smitten by the arrow of the bodiless god. 
Being, in theory, immune to the lure of women, and, therefore, 
ineligible as lovers and husbands, they are driven by their evQ 
instincts to resort to some crafty device to obtain their end. The 
story gloats unctuously over their failure and discomfiture. In 
the following versions of one and the same story, the ‘ box-on-river ’ 
motif enters. In Kathas. 15. 30 ff., an ascetic described as 


” See Biihler’s note to his translation of this passage, 8BE. 35, p. 317. 
preliminary bibliography of this important fiction theme may be 
stated briefly: Jacobi, Das Mahahharata, pp. 13, 57; ZDMG. 65. 426, 438; 
450; Ind. Antiquary 30. 297 (bis) ; Hertel, Das Pancatantra, p. 282; 
Indische Marchen, pp. 155, 201, 227 ; Translation of Katharatnakara, voL 
2, p. 35; Translation of ‘Kaufmann Tschampaka’ {Indische Ereahler, 
Band 7, Leipzig, 1922), p. 23; Tawney, Translation of Kathasaritsagara, 
Tol. 2, p. 629; Charpentier, Paccekahuddhageschichten, p. 125; Charlotte 
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‘ silent ’ (nmunavratah pravrajakah) comes to a merchant’s house 
for alms, and sees there the merchant’s beautiful daughter. He 
breaks out in the exclamation, ‘ Ah, alas, alas ! ’ Whereupon the 
merchant asks him why he, tho bound by silence, had said what 
he had said. The ascetic pretends to foresee that the marriage of 
the maid will destroy her father and his family. By request, he 
advises the merchant to place his daughter by night in a box, on 
the top of which there must be a light, and set her adrift on the 
Ganges. The merchant does so. The ascetic bids his pupils bring 
it secretly, but not to open it even if they hear a noise inside. In 
the mean time a prince goes to bathe in the river, fishes out the 
box, opens it, and immediately marries the heart-enchanting maid. 
And he sets the box adrift again on the Ganges, exactly as it was 
before, but placing a fierce monkey inside. The pupils bring the 
box to the ascetic, who pretends to be about to perform incantations 
with it. He takes the box to the top of a monastery, and when he 
opens it the monkey tears off his nose and ears, so that he becomes 
an object of derision. Essentially the same story in Ksemendra’s 
Brhatkathamanjari iii. 36 ff. 

In Kathakoga, pp. 130 ff. a ‘ handsome ascetic with matted hair,’ 
named Su^arman, a sweet speaker, skilled in prognostics, dines 
one day with the merchant Gangaditya who has two beautiful 
daughters, Jaya and Vijaya. He cannot eat for lusting after them. 
The merchant, on quizzing him, learns that his daughters will de- 
stroy the paternal family. The ascetic suggests their exposure in 
a box on the river, and the story develops on lines parallel with the 
preceding. Again this story, with names changed, occurs as the 
second of the Bharatakadvatrihqika. Hertel, Pala und Gopala, p. 
70, reports from the Papabuddhiniqja-Dharmabuddhimantrikatha 
an echo of the same idea: King Bhimasena entertains an ascetic 
who falls in love with the king’s lovely daughter. By night he tries 
to visit her, and is impaled for his crime. The story is reported 
also from South-India (much changed and with extraneous addi- 
tions) in The Orientalist, vol. 2, p. 146. 

There are, next, two stories of the practices of lewd ascetics 


Krause, Die Abenteuer Ambada’a {Indiache Erzdhler, Band 4, Leipzig, 
1922), p. 104; Kunala Jataka 536 (Fausboll, p. 444) ; Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, XXVL 33'; Paricistaparvan 2. 224 fif.; Kathako^a, pp. 133 note, 
148; Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 92; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 
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without the box-on-river device: Kathas. 121. 3ff.; Mallinatha 
Caritra 1. 29 ff. : 

In Kathas. 121. 3 ff. Madanamanjari, daughter of Dundubhi, 
king of the Yaksas, and wife of Mambhadra, brother of no less 
than the god Kuvera, is seen by a wicked Kapalika at the 
moment when she wakes from sleep in a garden of Ujjayini. Con- 
sumed with love he goes to a cemetery to practise magic to draw 
her to him. Madanamanjari, becoming aware of his intentions, 
complains to her husband who tells Kuvera, and he in turn com- 
plains to Brahma. The supreme god advises her to invoke the 
paladin king Vikramaditya when she feels herself drawn along by 
the Kapalika’s spell. She is, indeed, dragged by the speU, and 
reaches the cemetery in an agony of terror. The Kapalika goes 
off to rinse his mouth in a river near-by. Then she calls, ‘ Deliver 
me, noble king Vikramaditya! See, protecting talisman of the 
world, this Kapalika is bent on outraging by force, in your realm,, 
me a chaste matron ! ’ Vikramaditya summons his trusty servitor, 
the Vetala Agnigikha, who seizes the Kapalika by the legs, whirls 
him around in the air, and dashes him down on the earth, so as 
to crush at one blow his body and his aspirations. 

The story Mallinatha Caritra 1. 29 ff. runs as follows : Prince 
Eatnacandra (or Eatnendu) wanders in a forest, where he hears 
the wads of a maiden. After appealing to father and mother she 
cries out: ‘Eatnacandra, why do you not save me? A profet 
predicted to my father that you would become my husband. Are 
you asleep or confused in mind ? ’ Eatnacandra runs up, sword in 
hand, and comes upon the maid, standing, boimd hands and feet, 
by the side of a coal-basin, a karavira wreath upon her head. 
By her side stands a Kapalin ascetic (Yogin) with raised sword. 
After upbraiding the ascetic, who returns in kind, they come to 
blows, and the ascetic is kOled. 

Eatnacandra cuts the maiden’s bonds. She tells him that she is 
Padmalocana, daughter of king Cankha of Campa, by his wife 
Padmalekha. When she has reached adolescence an augur, Qubha 


voL i, p. 108; Frere, Old Deccan Days, p. 253; The Orientalist, voL 2, 
p. 143 ff. 

” khanda-kapalika ; the word khanda, which makes no real sense, sug- 
gest pakhanda == pasanda, ‘ hypocrite,’ but this does not fit into the metre. 
’**The wreath of death: AJPh. 44. 228. 
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by name, reveals that she will marry Eatnacandra, son of the king 
of Candrapura. Her father promptly sends his Purohita, named 
Mitrabhuti, to sue for Eatnacandra. But the Kapaliu, spying her 
at her lattice window, as she is playing with boy dolls, carries her 
off to the forest. She professes, further, to be in danger from a 
pupil of the Kapalin, gone to fetch fire-wood, and bids him take 
her away. They travel toward a mountain, are overtaken by night, 
and Eatnacandra puts her to sleep in the hollow of a bamboo-tree, 
and watches outside. The Kapalin’s pupil fabricates by magic a 
back-door to the bamboo-tree, carries her off, and threatens her, 
the murderess of his Guru. She feigns to be in love with the 
pupil, but holds him in check by pretending that a friend of hers, 
Devagri by name, is at a hermitage, and that the two of them had 
made a compact to marry the same man, who should then live in 
bliss with them, as Manmatha, the God of Love, lives with Priti 
and Eati. The pupil brings her, held like a doe in the grip of a 
Eon, to the hermitage, and is there beaten off by the fists and staffs 
of two ascetics. Padmalocana returns home. Later Eatnacandra 
arrives at the same hermitage, and is told Padmalocana’s fate. He 
follows her and is duly married to her by king Qankha, in accord- 
ance with the prediction of the augur. 

Otherwise the type of lewd ascetic appears in Dhajavihetha 
Jataka (391) : A wizard ascetic stands by day in a cemetery on 
one foot, worshiping the sun. By night, using his magic, he flies 
up, enters the roj'al chamber, and corrupts the chief queen of the 
king of Benares. The queen herself goes to the king, and, after 
consulting with him, marks the ascetic with her five fingers in 
Ver mill ion. The ascetic is recognized; the king thinks angrily 
that the Buddhist brethren in general go about by day in ascetics’ 
garb and misconduct themselves by night. He, therefore, issues a 
proclamation by beat of drum that all Brethren must depart from 
his kingdom. As a result there are no righteous Buddhists or 
Brahmans to teach the people, and never get they birth in heaven. 
The Bodhisat who was then going thru an existence as Sakka in 
heaven descends and fetches a venerable Paccekabuddha whom he 
himself, in the guise of a young pupil, reveres ardently in the sight 
of the people of the city. The king is converted by having pointed 
out to him that there are true as well as sham ascetics, and that 
the merit of venerating the true leads to heaven. 
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III. Stories of greedy, gluttonous, or otherwise vicious ascetics 

Greed for gold, gluttony, and sundry other vices are standard 
qualities of ascetics, monks, and other religious folk. In a group 
of related stories the object of ascetics’ desire is a ‘gold-man’: 
if you cut off the limbs of such a ‘gold-man’ they grow again 
every day:®® see Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara, story 187 (Hertel’s 
Translation, vol. 2, p. 195) ; Dharmacandra’s Malayasundari- 
kathoddhara, translated by Hertel, Indische Mdrchen, pp. 235 ff. ; 
and Charlotte Krause’s, ‘ Die Abenteuer Ambada’s,’ Indische 
Novellen i (Leipzig 1922), pp. 106 ff.®* For the point in hand 
it will suffice to report Hemavijaya’s story : Prince Sudargana and 
the lovely merchant’s daughter Padma, in mutual love, make an 
appointment outside town under a certain fig-tree. A serpent in 
the hollow of the tree, seeing Padma’s braid, thinks it another ser- 
pent, and bites Padma in the head, so that she falls dead. Sudar- 
gana gathers wood into a pyre, places Padma’s corpse upon it, and 
goes to get a burning fagot from a fire at a distance. At the fire 
sits a Yogin who perceives that Sudargana has the 32 good char- 
acteristics, and decides to sacrifice him in the fire in order to obtain 
a gold-man. He engages the prince to help him, and ties a black 
thread around his neck which changes the prince into a serpent. 
In the meantime fate has it that a piece of ‘ snake-wort ’ has gotten 
into the funeral pyre of the princess; this frees her from the ser- 
pent’s poison. When, alive again, she does not see the prince, she 
returns to the city, but is taken by the police under suspicion that 
she is a witch who is causing a pestilence, raging at that timp 
among the children of the city. Brought before the king she 
asseverates her innocence, and offers to undergo either the fire 
ordeal, the water ordeal, or the serpent ordeal. The king decides 
upon the last. It happens that the serpent into which the prince 
has been turned by the wizard is brought for the purpose. In the 
presence of aU the city she sticks her hand into the snake-pot. 
The serpent allows her to grasp him, as tho a garland of flowers. 
She removes the black thread around his hood, and lo, prince 

A preliminary collection of material for this interesting and universal 
motif in my Life of Pdrzxanatha, p. 202. 

Obtaining the ‘ gold-man ’ is also one of the aims of the ascetic who 
induces King Vikrama to undertake the Vetala adventure; see above. 
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Sudargana, in all his glory, stands before the eyes of his father. 
Needless to say, the happy pair are nnited in wedlock. In the 
Ambada story the Yogin actually succeeds in turning a king into 
a gold-man; in the Malayasundari story the Yogin himself is 
finally turned into a gold-man. 

Hemavijaya, story 40, tells of two rich brothers, Bhima and 
Sima, the latter of whom, against the former’s protests, makes 
friends with an ascetic by the name of Sundara. Sundara invites 
Sima, who wears much Jewelry which the ascetic craves, to a feast, 
during which he sets before him a poisoned pancake. BMma, who 
has come there to protect Sima, notices that a monkey defecates 
at the sight of the pancake — a sure sign that it is poisoned.®® 
Bhima dissolves the poisoned pancake in water and shows that it 
contains poison, beats the ascetic, and drives him out of the village. 

Hemavijaya’s clever story, 69, has it in, once more, for money- 
greedy ascetics: A Brahman, named Gangadatta, in possession of 
five Jewels, arrives at the city Dambhadatta, from which he wishes 
to make a pilgrimage to an idol of Baladeva, situated upon the 
moimtain Tungagiri. He, therefore, looks for some person with 
whom he may leave the Jewels in trust, until his return. Various 
people notice him. A merchant selling butter to a servant maid 
gives her overweight; her mistress sends back the surplus by the 
same maid, who then says in the presence of the Brahman : ‘ We 
do not accept overweight of butter.’ The Brahman thinks he will 
make that honest woman fiduciary, and goes to her house. 

While there a pupil of a Yogin comes to beg. The woman, in 
order to gain the Brahman’s confidence, gives the pupil excessive 
alms, which he brings to his teacher. The teacher, guessing that 
she is displaying virtue before a stranger, sends back the excessive 
alms. When the Brahman notices this he deposits his Jewels with 
the Yogin. On the return from his pilgrimage the Yogin denies 
the deposit.®* A hetaera named Smarasundari, hearing him be- 

“ Two interesting stanzas describe the behavior of a large number of 
animals at the sight of poisoned food. In them figures the cakoraka bird 
(partridge) whose eyes turn red on such occasions. This bird is kept 
r^ularly in royal households, to prevent the poisoning of kings; see, e. g., 
Samaradityasaihlc^pa 4. 338; CUibhadra Caritra 5. 167. 

This trick is not uncommon ; e. g., in Campakagresthikathanakam ; 
see last Hertel, Indische Erzahler, vol. 7, p. 48 ff., where this same story 
is told in a much changed and amplified form. 
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wail his loss, decides to help him. She bids the Brahman come to 
the house of the Yogin after she herself has gone there. She fills 
five beantifnl trunks with bones, carefully locks them, and has 
them taken to the Yogin, to whom she says: ‘To-day I have 
received the news that my ships have been wrecked, and I am 
afraid that my creditors wiU seize all my property; please, there- 
fore, keep these five trunks for me.’ At that point the Brahman 
arrives and asks for his jewels. The Yogin, deciding to hold on 
to the trunks, hands back the Brahman his jewels. 

Covetous ascetics figure widely in Buddhist narrative. In 
Somanassa Jataka (505) a troop of ascetics has been entertained 
by king Eenu. On returning to the Himalayas to their austerities 
they converse about the childlessness of the king, and their leader, 
Maharakkhita, predicts that a son of the gods will descend and 
be conceived by Sudhamma, the queen consort, on that very night. 
One in their midst runs back and teUs the king. The king as- 
signs to him a place in his park, as one of the king’s household. 
The queen bears a prince, Somanassa Kumara. Now the sham 
ascetic plants vegetables, pot-herbs, and runners, sells them in the 
market, and amasses wealth. When the prince (Bodhisat) is seven 
years old, the king goes out to quell a rebellion. The prince sur- 
prises the ascetic with his garments roUed up, holding a water- 
jar in each hand, watering his plants. He rebukes him, and goes 
off without salute. The king also, in time, is convinced of the 
ascetic’s worldliness. The prince determines that, as long as there 
is an ignorant fool in the king’s household, the best thing to do 
is to go to the Himalayas, and embrace the religious life. 

In Kuhaka Jataka (89) a shifty rascal of an ascetic, of the 
class which wears long, matted hair, lives in a certain village. 
The squire of the village builds for him a hut, and feeds him at 
his own house. Afraid of robbers, the squire brings 100 pieces of 
gold to the hermitage, there buries them, and asks the ascetic to 
keep watch over them. The ascetic digs up the gold, buries it by 
the wayside, and, next day, says to the squire : ‘ It is now a long 
time. Sir, since I began to be supported by you, and to live in one 
place is like living in the world ’—which is forbidden to professed 
ascetics. He departs, but returns after a little, and, when asked 
by the squire for the reason, he says: ‘A straw from your roof, 
sir, has stuck in my hair ; and, as we ascetics may not take any- 
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thing which is not bestowed npon us, I have brought it back to 
you.’ A traveling trader (Bodhisat) overhears, becomes sus- 
picious, cross-examines the squire, and is told about the 100 pieces. 
When they do not find them in their place, they pursue, catch, and 
punish the hypocrite.®^ 

In addition to covetousness Buddhist texts reprobate gluttony 
and its attendant rude manners or even cruelties by means of 
stories in which figure ascetics that are so only in name.®® In 
Komayaputta Jataka (299) there are some frivolous ascetics in 
the Himalayas who keep fetching fruits to eat from the forest, and 
afterwards spend their time laughing and joking together. They 
also keep a monkey, rude-mannered like themselves, which furnishes 
them no end of amusement by his grimaces and his antics. When 
they go away to get salt and condiments, the Bodhisat, in the per- 
son of a young Brahman ascetic, lives in their dwelling. He 
teaches the monkey to behave properly, whereat the other ascetics, 
when they return, are intrigued. Both Bodhisat and monkey re- 
prove them. Similarly in Ambacora Jataka (344) a knavish 
ascetic biiilds a hut in a mango orchard, eats the fruit, and gains 
his livelihood by various worldly practices. The Bodhisat in the 
person of Sakka knocks down the fruit, makes out that they have 
been plundered by thieves, and drives the sinner from the place. 
In Godha Jataka (138) a weak-kneed ascetic in a hermitage con- 
ceives the desire to eat lizard-flesh properly seasoned. A lizard 


’’ Cf. the faintly assonant story, Kathas. 33. 133 ff., where a strange 
Brahman arrives in Cravasti, and, because he lives on rice in the husk, is 
made much of by the merchants of that city. He accumulates 1000 dinars 
which he buries under a tree. Some one digs up his treasure, but it is 
restored by the king’s device. 

••This type of story is certainly characteristic of Buddhist fiction and 
morality, as contrasted with both Brahmanical and Jaina narrative, which 
says little, if anything, about gluttonous ascetics. The story Tantrakhya- 
yika 2. 1 tells how the monk Jutakarna, ‘ Braid-at-the-ear ’ (in other ver- 
sions Tamracuda, etc.) hangs up high his alms pot full of cooked food, 
and lies half awake during the night swinging a bamboo rod to protect 
the pot from marauding mice. He is reproved by his guest Brhatsphij 
who is sleeping on the same conch with himself, and to whose narrative 
of wanderings he is giving but half an ear on account of his preoccupation 
with the alms pot. The Jaina Yatis are abstemious ex professo: starva- 
tion is the prime method which they employ to destroy their karma. It 
would be a contradiction in terms for them to be greedy for food. 

4 
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neighbor (the Bodhisat) approaches him as he is sitting at the 
door of his hut with a mallet hidden under his yellow robe. 
Snuffing up the wind blowing towards him from the hermit’s cell, 
the Bodhisat smells lizard’s flesh which the ascetic has previously 
eaten, and retires. The ascetic throws his mallet at the lizard, 
hitting the tip of his tail, and is rebuked in a stanza which de- 
scribes a typical hypocritical ascetic. Very like is another (lodha 
Jataka (325). Again in Eomaka Jataka (277) another weak 
brother obtains some pigeon flesh, is taken with its flavor, and 
decides to kill the pigeons picking food about his cave. He hides 
a staff in his robe, and sits down in front of his cave. But the 
Bodhisat, bom among the pigeons, spies out the wicked thing the 
ascetic would be at, and warns the flock away. The hermit tries 
words of honey, but the Bodhisat tells him that he is foimd out. 
The ascetic throws his staff at the Bodhisat, misses, and exclaims: 

‘ I’ve missed you ! ’ ‘ You have missed me, but you shall not miss 
the four hells. If you stay here, I shall call the villagers.’ The 
ascetic moves away. This last Jataka is the source of the 10th • 
story in the Siamese Paksi Pakaranam; see Hertel, Das Panca- 
tantra, p. 349. More elaborately Tittira Jataka (438)“ turns 
against the Bhikkhus’ besetting sin of- gluttony : A learned par- 
tridge, after the death of a Teacher in the Himalaya mountains, 
takes upon himself the instruction of his pupils. The pupils, in- 
vited home by their parents to a festival, leave the partridge, who 
lives in a golden cage, in the care of a lizard. A wicked ascetic 
comes there, kills the partridge, two children of the lizard, a cow, 
and a calf, eats them, and lies grunting, asleep at the foot of a 
tree. A tree sprite tells the lizard, distrest over the loss of his 
children, to bite the ascetic in the neck while he is asleep. The 
lizard is afraid to do so, but a tiger and a lion, friends of the 
partridge, come there and find some of the feathers of the partridge 
in the matted locks of the ascetic, whereupon the tiger tears him to 
pieces. This Jataka is the source of the 13th story in the Siamese 
Paksi Pakaranam; see Hertel, Das Pancatantra, p. 349. 

In a yet more vivid story, Vaddhaki-Sukara Jataka (283)*® a 
carpenter who happens to have found a young boar in a pit takes 


Cf. Folk-Lore Journal 3. 34. 

‘"Cf. Jataka 492; Folk-Lore Journal 4. 38; Parker, Village Folk-Tales 
of Ceylon, vol. 1, pp. 370 ff. 
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him home, brings him up, and teaches him many accomplishments. 
In time the carpenter, afraid that somebody might make a feast 
of the boar, returns him to the forest where he soon joins his kiud. 
His relatives are living in great terror of a tiger which keeps deci- 
mating them day by day. Then the young boar teaches the other 
boars to fight in serried mass, scientifically, in the three kinds of 
battle-array called padumavyuho ‘ lotus array,’ cakkav^uiho, ‘ wheel 
array,’ and sakatavyuho, ‘wagon array,’ so that the tiger becomes 
afraid. He consults a Avicked ascetic who is in the habit of sharing 
the tiger’s prey. The ascetic encourages him : ‘ One roar, and one 
spring will frighten the boars out of their wits, and send them 
helter-skelter ! ’ The tiger makes the attack, but falls into a pit 
dug under the instructions of the trained boar, and is eaten up. 
The boars, still imeasy about the ascetic who may send other tigers 
after them, are led by their general against him. He climbs a tree, 
but by the strategy of their leader the tree is brought to a fall, and 
the ascetic, in turn, is eaten by the boars. 

An impressive account of a wicked ascetic who practises treach- 
ery upon a confiding friend, apparently for treacher}’’s sake, is 
furnished by Pandara Jataka (512) ; The ascetic is known by the 
name of the Karambi 3 "a ascetic; as such he is honored and pam- 
pered by the people. Also, both a snake king, whose name is 
Pandara, and a Garuda bird king come to pay tbeir respects to 
him. One day the Garuda appeals to the sham religious to help 
him in his people’s fights (based on congenital enmit}-) against 
the serpents. The ascetic consents to wheedle out of the serpent 
king the secret of his success. With some effort, and promising 
discretion, he persuades Pandara to tell him that the serpents make 
themselves heavy' by swallowing a stone. The Garudas seize the 
serpents by the head, and, while they try to lift them up, the water 
streams from them, and they drop dead. If but the foolish crea- 
tures would seize them by the tail, the stone would drop out, and 
they would carry the serpents off. Thereupon the Garuda seizes 
Pandara by the tail, and flies up in the air with him. During this 
flight Pandara, sorely lamenting, excoriates in eight stanzas of 
poetry the treachery of the imscrupulous sham. As the result of 
reciprocal wise and moral saws, bird and snake are reconciled. 
Pandara then seizes the ascetic: his head splits, and he goes to 
the Avici hell. 
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Finally, in Setaketu Jataka (377) the worldly behavior of a 
band of ascetics, instructed by a Brahman by the name of Setaketu 
(Qvetaketu), is rebuked. When the king proposes to salute them 
Setaketu tells them that by conciliating kings a man may live 
happily all the years of his life. He then tells some of them to 
do the swinging penance, etc., as described above. They are re- 
buked and refuted by the king’s family priest, and turned into 
laymen with shields and weapons, as Superior Officers attendant 
on the king’s person. The Jataka is reminiscent of the Upanisads : 
Before turning ascetic Setaketu has been instructed and humili- 
ated by a Candala whom he is trying to contemn, but who is wiser 
than himself, a Brahman.^^ This Candala, who has previously 
overcome Setaketu in a brahmodya contest, rather echoes Satya- 
kama, the son of Jabala in Chandogya Upanisad 4. 4. 

IV. Stories of rogues who sham asceticism 

In the preceding stories we deal with professional ascetics, either 
practising the permissible cruel rites of their particular sect, or 
recreant to their implied vows of chastity, greedlessness, or recti- 
tude in general. In addition a wide field of story opportunity 
presents itself in the performances of a large class of rogues who, 
in real life, assume the guise of ascetics imder which they con- 
veniently practise forbidden trades, or carry out nefarious schemes. 
Thieves and robbers regularly carrj' on their operations in the 
dress-up of ascetics and mendicants ; see, e. g. Pargvanatha Caritra 
8. 139, and see my essay on the ‘ Art of Thieving,’ AJPh. 44. 121. 
How the thieves Qiva and Madhava employ this device in Kathas. 
24. 82 ff. to pass off fake jewels, as a sort of gold brick, on the 
greedy but unsuspecting Purohita of the king of IJjjayim, is told 
there on pp. 210 ff., being an excellent, tho rather extreme illus- 
tration of sham asceticism. 

In Hemavijaya, Katharatnakara, story 2 (Hertel’s Translation, 
vol. 1, p. 10), a particularly precious rascal of fake ascetic persi- 
flages the profession of ascetic, who must not do injury to living 
things ; must not drink and be lecherous ; must be informed with 
kindness (maitri) ; must not be trickster, gambler or thief, as 
follows : Kin g Qrenika sees this sham ascetic, his upper garment 


“ Cf. Fiek, Die Bociale Gliederung im norddstUchen Indien, pp. 26 fif. 
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loose, catching fish, and the following repartee ensues between the 
two : ‘ Your garment. Teacher, is loose ! ' — ‘ It serves me as net to 
catch fish with / — ‘ You eat fish ? ’ — ‘ As food with brandy / — ‘ You 
drink brandy ? ’ — ‘ With the harlot / — ‘ You go to the harlot ? ’ — 
‘ After having placed my foot on the necks of my enemies / — ‘ You 
have enemies ? ’ — ‘ Because I am a rascal / — ‘ You are a thief ? ’ — 
* In order to be able to gamble / — ‘ You are a gambler ; how is that 
possible ? ’ — ‘ Oh, I am a whoreson/ 

In this way it may come to pass that really sincere ascetic devotees 
are occasionally suspected of sham without any reason, paying 
the penalty for the ill savor of the profession. In Kathas. 24. 205 ff. 
the Brahman ascetic Harasvamm, living in a hut on the shore of 
the Ganges, has gained the people’s respect by his surprisingly 
rigid asceticism. A wicked man who cannot tolerate his virtue, 
seeing him from a distance, as he is on his way to beg, cries out: 
‘ Do you know what a hypocritical ascetic that is ? It is he that 
has eaten up all the children in this town ! ’ As this rumor spreads 
the Brahmans, afraid that their offspring will be destroyed, decide 
to banish him, and send word to that effect. Harasvamin, aston- 
ished, goes to the Brahmans to reassure them, but they flee up to 
the top of their monastery. From below he calls the Brahmans 
one by one by name and says to them : ‘ What delusion is this, 
Brahmans? Why do you not ascertain how many children I have 
eaten, and whose?’ The Brahmans compare notes, and find that 
all their children are alive.*^ With dilBculty Harasvamin is pre- 
vailed upon to live with this people. 

The impressive story of Mandavya-of-the-Peg, iu Kahhadipayana 
Jataka (444), shows us a guileless and high-minded ascetic, who 
falls under suspicion, when a thief, pursued hotly, deposits his loot 
by his side. Condemned and impaled, his noble spirit saves him 
from ill-feeling against those who had seized him, or the king 
who had judged him rashly. A friend of his, DIpayana, sits down 
by the stake, because the shadow of one so virtuous is delightful. 


*’ This motif, which may pass under the name ‘ Dame Rumor,’ is fre- 
quent and important. It begins with Mahabharata (Jacobi, p. 48). See 
also Kathas. 67. 54; Parcvanatha 2. 557; 8. 153; Kalyanadhamma Jataka 
(171); Daddabha Jataka (322); Divyavadana, p. 585; Ralston, Tibetan 
Tales, p. 296; Hemavijaya, Katharatnakara, story 133 (rumor that one 
has died). 
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and is sprinkled with drops of blood from the sufferer on the stake. 
He is afterwards released from his torture. See AJPh. 44. 124 ff. 

A favorite type of sham asceticism shows an ardent lover assum- 
ing the ascetic’s guise, in order to win or carry off his lady love. 
We have encountered this fase once, above in the story of Mantra- 
gupta, Dagakumaracarita ii. 41 ff. In Kathas. 75. 59 ff., Vetala- 
pancavingati 1, Prince Vajramukuta, while himting, comes to a 
lake where he sees a beautifid maiden, Padmavatl, with whom he 
promptly falls in love. The maiden signals to him that the shafts 
of the God of Love have struck her as well. By means of a go- 
between and the devices of his fidus Achates, the minister’s son 
Buddhagarira, he obtains access to the maiden’s chamber, and 
marries her by the Gandharva rite. It is now question of getting 
the newly married wife away from her home, where she is guarded 
jealously. Buddhagarira advises the prince to repair to Padma- 
vati’s palace by night, get her drunk, steal her jewels, and then 
mark her hip with a red-hot spike. The pair then disguise them- 
selves, Buddhagarira as an ascetic; Vajramukuta as his disciple. 
Vajramukuta takes Padmavati’s necklace to the market to sell for 
an exorbitant price, which no one wiU pay. He is, as intended, 
arrested by the police, and accounts for the necklace by saying 
that his spiritual preceptor gave it to him. Buddhagarira, the 
fake ascetic, is cited before the magistrate. He pretends that he 
had seen one night in the cemetery a band of witches; that one of 
them attacked him; that he took from her the necklace and 
branded her. The necklace is recognized as belonging to Padma- 
vati; she is therefore regarded as a witch, and banished from the 
city. The prince in this way is enabled to carry her off. 

Essentially the same story occurs twice more, in Dagakumara- 
carita, ii. 36 ff., and in Kathakoga pp. 152 ff., but in the last with- 
out the ascetic device.*^ In Dagakumaracarita a rake by the name 
of Kalahakanthaka (‘ Quarrel-thom ’) falls in love with Nitam- 
bavati, the wife of an elderly merchant of Ujjaj’ini, named Anan- 
takirti. He obtains the position of care-taker of the cemetery, and 


“ Charging a woman with being a RaksasI by the trick jnst described, 
or by smearing her mouth with blood, and by other devices is a frequent 
motif, to be elaborated in the future. So below, p. 240; the note on p. 88 
of my ‘Life of ParcvanStha Tawney’s Translation of Kathasaritsagara, 
i. 576; ii. 631; Hertel, Indiache Marchen, p. 241 (cf. p. 287). 
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from there sends an elderly Jaina nun (gramanika or nirgran- 
thika), named Arhantika, as love’s messenger to NitambavatL He 
pretends to be a holy man, able to procure offspring for her : she 
miist come that night to a grove and place her foot in his hand, 
whereupon he would pronounce charms over it which would pro- 
cure the desired result. Nitambavati does so; the fake ascetic 
pulls an anklet from her foot, marks her thigh with a knife, and 
runs off. The rogue then offers the anklet to her husband for sale. 
When he suspects his wife the rogue claims that he, while on 
attendance in the cemetery, had on the previous night seen a 
beautiful woman drag a corpse from a pyre. He had leapt upon 
her, had accidentally scratched her with his knife, and she had 
then fled, dropping the anklet. Nitambavati is thus convicted of 
being a witch (gakini), is exiled, and attempts to hang herself by 
night in the cemetery. There Kalahakantha falls at her feet, 
reveals the plot which he has executed for the love of her, and 
induces her, who has no other refuge, to consent to his wishes. 

Greed is ever akin to lust, and meets with the same kind of 
punishment. In Kasava Jataka (221) a poor man of Benares, 
seeing ivory workers in the ivory bazaar making bangles and 
trinkets, decides to become an ivory-hunter. He takes a weapon, 
clothes himself in a yellow robe, puts on the guise of Pacceka- 
buddha, with a covering band about his head, and takes his stand 
in the path of a large troop of elefants, as one of whom the 
Bodhisat had come into the world. He keeps on slaying, day by 
day, the last of the troop, so that they become fewer and fewer. 
The Bodhisat perceives the reason. So, one day, he sends the other 
elefants ahead of him, and follows after. The fake ascetic makes 
a rush at him with his weapon. The Bodhisat stretches out his 
trunk to kill, but seeing his yeUow ascetic’s robe, he rebukes him 
both in prose and poetry, and bids him never come there again, 
else he should die for it. 

A grafic description of a robber chief, who operates in the make- 
up of a Pagupata ascetic, is furnished by' the story' of Agadadatta, 
stanzas 208 ff.'‘^ Agadadatta meets in his travels a splendid 
Pagupata ascetic whose get-up has been described above. The 
ascetic offers to travel with Agadadatta to Sankhapura to visit the 
places of pilgrimage. He offers to put some gold in Agadadatta’s 


“Sec Jacobi, Ausgewdhlte Erzdhlungen in Mahdrdstri, p. 80, lines 1 flf. 
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keeping, whereupon they travel together. But Agadadatta has his 
suspicions. When they come to a forest the ascetic pretends that 
certain rich cowherds, his friends, will show them hospitality. 
The Pagupata goes off, and returns with pads filled with poisoned 
rice in milk, ghee, and sour milk. Agadadatta pleads indisposition 
and declines to eat, at the same time warning his companions by 
a sign. But they eat the poisoned viands, and fall unconscious. 
Then the ascetic discharges a shower of arrows upon Aga^datta, 
which he dodges, in his turn hitting the ascetic with a crescent- 
headed arrow. He falls to the groimd, and before expiring, con- 
fesses that he is the invincible robber Dujjohana, and then in- 
structs him how he may obtain his beautiful wife and treasures 
in a cave.*® 

Barely the guise of ascetic is assumed for a good purpose. In 
the Bambhadatta story, Jacobi, Z. c., p. 10, lines 6 ff., Varadhanu 
rescues his mother who has been banished to a Candala village by 
assuming the dress of a Kapalika, and deceiving the village 
magistrate. 

Y. Stories of animals in the heast faile which sham asceticism 

The type of hypocritical animal ascetic is set once for all by the 
story of the ascetic cat in Mahabharata 5. 160. 15-43 = 5421-49, 
told there with epic breadth and unction. The cat, no longer in 
business (nigcestah sarvakarmasu), stands, with forepaws held 
high, on the shore of the Ganges, professing to have attained 
mental purity (manahguddhi), and preaching. The cat’s fame as 
an ascetic is spread far and wide by the birds which he has been 
in the habit of eating ; indeed they entrust the care of their young 
to his keep. Then the mice, realizing that they are beset by many 
enemies, come there, thinking that a protecting ‘ Uncle ’ (matula) 
has arisen unto them in the person of the cat. The cat accepts 
the office, but, feigning exhaustion from ascetic practices, induces 
the mice to conduct him to the river to perform his lustrations. 
Gradually the cat grows fatter and fatter; the number of the 
mice keeps dwindling. A mouse named Dindika offers to act as 
rear guard for the mice, but is never heard of again. At last an 


“ For more tricks of thieves and robbers gotten up as ascetics, see AtfPA. 
44 . 121 . 
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old moTise Kokila by name tells the mice that their ‘ Uncle ’ is a 
deceiver and that long-haired animals are never vegetarians, where- 
upon the mice scatter away.^® 

The fable recnrs as BUara Jataka (138) in whose prose a jackal 
figures in the place of the cat. Both title and introductory stanza 
show that the original version also intends a cat. The Bodhisat is 
bom among a troop of rats. The jackal takes up his stand near 
their home and shams ascetism, here described with great humor 
(see above). Morning and evening the rats come to pay their 
respects to the saintly jackal, and, as they depart, he always catches 
and devours the last of the troop, wipes his lips, and looks as tho 
nothing had happened. As the rats grow fewer and fewer, the 
Bodhisat suspects, places himself in the rear, and when the jackal 
makes a spring at him, exclaims, ‘ So this is your saintliness, you 
hypocrite and rascal,’ springs at his throat and bites his windpipe 
asunder. Back troop the other rats and gobble up the body of the 
jackal with a ‘crunch, crunch, cnmch.’ This is the source of 
Siamese Paksi Pakaranam xv, summarized by Hertel, Das Panca- 
tantra, p. 350. It occurs also in the Gujarati Pancakhyanavarttika, 
nr. 6; see Uertel, ibid. p. 140 (with bibliografic notes). 

The story is treated a second time, with a jackal as sham ascetic, 
in Aggika Jataka (139). Both Jatakas are clever in their de- 
scriptions of the antics played by the hypocritical animal in his 
rOle. In the present instance the jackal happens to have all the 
hair singed off his body by a forest-fire, except for a tuft like a 
scalp-knot which makes him look like a Buddhist brother. ‘At 
last I’ve got wherewithal to go to market,’ he exclaims, and assumes 
the part of Bharadvaja, votary of the Fire-God. This accidental 
preparation is probably borrowed from the fable of the blue jackal. 
The story is again told of a cat, named Agnija, in Ealston, Tibetan 
Tales, p. 344. 

In Pancatantra 3. 3 (Kosegarten and Biihler-Kielhom ; Tan- 
trakhyayika 3. 4; Purnabhadra 3, 3, etc.) a cat, variously named,*^ 
arbitrates the quarrel of a partridge and a hare. During a pro- 


*• For Western relations of this fable see Benfey, Das Pancatantra, 1. 
352; cf. Weber, Indische Studien, 3. 365. 

‘■'The original name was unquestionably Dadhikarna, ‘Curd-ear’ (re- 
tained in Southern Paficatantra o, Purn., and Ksemendra) ; see Edgerton, 
Panchatantra Reconstructed, 2, p. 163. — ^F. E. 
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longed absence of the partridge from his habitat, the hollow of a 
fig-tree, a hare occupies his home. When the partridge returns, 
plump from eating much rice, he arraigns the hare as an usurper. 
The hare defends his squatter’s rights so tenaciously that they 
finally decide to submit their case to the arbitrament of an ascetic 
cat. This feline is living on an island of the holy Ganges in 
penance, asceticism, vows, and profoimd meditation, full of pity 
for living creatures. The outward behavior of this cat is as de- 
scribed above (p. 232). The disputants try to present their case 
from a distance, but the cat invites them to his bosom, because he 
is old and somewhat deaf. They so seat themselves, whereupon 
he seizes one of them with his claw, the other with his saw-like 
fangs, and kills them. Once more the cat figures as sham ascetic 
in Hitopadeqa 1. 5; A blind vulture, Jaradgava, living on a fig- 
'tree, is supported by alms of the other birds. The cat DIrghakarna 
comes there to eat the young of the birds, but is frightened at the 
sight of Jaradgava. The cat shams asceticism : ‘ I live there on 
the shore of the Ganges, constantly take baths, abstain from meat, 
and am practising the vow of chastity, called candrayana. There 
the birds are ever lauding you (namely, Jaradgava), as versed in 
religion and wisdom; therefore I am come to hear you preach the 
law.’ DIrghakarna, having thus established his character, remains 
living in the hollow of the tree and feasts upon the j'oung of the 
birds, until the birds become suspicious. Then he flees. When 
the birds find the hollow full of the bones of their young they unite 
in an attack upon Jaradgava, and kill him. 

That greater feline, the tiger, also does not disdain to enact the 
role of sham ascetic. In Hitopadeqa 1. 3 a tiger shamming as- 
ceticism on the shore of a lake holds out a golden bracelet, offering 
it as a free gift to a passing wayfarer. After a to and fro of sus- 
picion on the part of the traveler, and cant on the part of the 
tiger, the former enters the lake to bathe prior to receiving the 
bracelet, sinks into its marshy bottom, and is consumed by the 
tiger. 

In one instance a Buddhist text adroitly employs the motif to 
show that it requires character to sustain the life of a holy ascetic; 
he who tries and falls short lays himself open to the charge of 
hypocrisy. In Vaka Jataka (300) a wolf living on a rock by the 
Ganges, happening to be surrounded by the winter-floods, decides 
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to play ascetic^* by undergoing an uposatha, or sabbath fast 
(which in this instance is compulsory, be it noted). The god 
Sakka (the Bodhisat), sensing his hypocrisy, takes the shape of a 
wild goat and tantalizes the wolf, who thinks he will make a 
sabbath of another kind of the goat, by jumping about him, and 
keeping just out of reach. The wolf lies down, saying, ‘ Well, my 
sabbath is not broken after all ! ’ Sakka reveals himself to him 
and chides him with wise saws : ‘ Persons in this world of ours 
that make resolves beyond their power swerve from their purpose, 
as did the wolf as soon as he saw the goat appear.’ 

More baldly and mechanically three Jatakas show a monkey as 
sham ascetic, illustrating false Brothers and rogues in general. In 
Makkata Jataka (173) a widowed anchorite warms himself by the 
fire, his young son by his side. It is rainy and cold. A monkey 
outside spies the fire, but is afraid that he will be ejected, if he 
goes inside. So he puts on the bark dress of a dead anchorite, lifts 
his basket and crooked stick, and takes his stand by the hut door. 
The boy asks his father to invite him in. But the father (Bodhisat) 
recognizes him as a monkey, and scares him off with a fire-brand. 
The same story with different embroidery in Kapi Jataka (250). 
In Adiccupatthana Jataka (175) the antics of a sham ascetic 
monkey are described with real tho rather cliche humor (putting 
on the airs of a holy man, seeking alms, and worshiping the sun). 
The people think, ‘ There is no tribe of animals but hath its vir- 
tuous one: see how this wretched monkey here stands worshiping 
the sun ! ’ He is exposed by the Bodhisat and driven away. 

From olden times comes also the preaching hahsa bird, Mahabh. 
2. 41. 30 ff. = 1463 ff., whom the other birds finally find out and 
kill (see above, p. 210). A single other bird, a ‘traveled crow,’ 
is exhibited in this role, in Dhammadhaja Jataka (384). Certain 
merchants get a traveled crow, start on a voyage, and are wrecked. 
The crow reaches an island, and exclaims : ‘ Here is a great flock 
of birds, I can eat their eggs and young.’ He alights, and shams 
asceticism very elaborately, preaching a sermon. The birds put 
their young and eggs in his charge. When they go to their 


“This is, without figure of speech, ‘the wolf in the monk’s cassock see 
Mahavagga i. 31. 3ff.; Folk-Lore Journal 3. 359; Morris in Contemporary 
Review 29. 739. 

*• Cf. Baveru Jataka (339). 
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feeding ground, the crow eats their eggs and young. The birds’ 
leader (Bodhisat) suspects, hides, and catches him in the act. 
Under his direction the birds fall upon the crow and kill him. 

VI. Stories of wicJced female ascetics 

The atmosphere of suspicion and dislike which surrounds the 
person of the male ascetic settles also, to a certain extent, upon 
the nun or female ascetic.®® There are, to be sure, sincere and 
disinterested persons of this kind, as when queen Dhanavati in 
Kathas. 107. 63 is described as a strict votary, possessing divine 
knowledge, wearing the rosary, and drest in the sTdu of the black 
antelope. However in Brahmanical writings the word parivrajika 
or gramanika, ‘nun,’ refers, as a rule, to Buddhist or Jainist 
sisters, and is not conceived in a friendly spirit. These appear 
almost invariably as bawds or go-betweens, minor figures in love’s 
drama. Sometimes they are engaged in independent, magic prac- 
tices, but this field is, in the main, preempted by witches, called 
Kksasi, Qakini, Dakini etc. 

A single time the conflict between ascetic profession and worldly 
inclination on the part of a Jaina mm is described impressively, 
but with hostile intention against the extreme rigors of the Jain 
heresy, in Kunala Jataka (536; FausboU 5. 437 ff.). The entire 
Jataka is a diatribe on the instability of womankind. A white 
mm (setasamani, i. e. a Qvetambara Jaina nun), named Sacca- 
tapavi, ‘ True Ascetic,’ lives in a hut of leaves in a cemetery, in 
severe fast, worshiping the sun, so much honored by the people 
that if any one stumbles, sneezes, or vomits, the evil omen is 
averted by exclaiming, ‘Had to Saccatapavi.’ A party of gold- 
smiths ®^ come into her neighborhood for a drunken carouse in the 
woods. One of the goldsmiths, in vomiting, says, ‘ Hail to Sacca- 
tapavi,’ but is rebuked by a wise man in their midst : ‘ Alas, blind 
fool, you are paying honor to a fickle-minded woman ! ’ He then 
lays a wager for a thousand crowns, that, on the seventh day, 
seated in this very spot, he will deliver Saccatapavi in gay apparel, 
merry with strong drink. Disguised as an ascetic, he makes his 


“’Cf. Manu 8. 363; Hemavijaya, Katharatnakara, story 2 (HerteVa 
Translation, voL i, p. 11). 

“Goldsmiths are in evil repute; see the author in AJPh. 44. 106 ff. 
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way into the cemetery, and stands worshiping the Snn not far 
from the nnn’s abode. After first repelling her advances, he 
gradually tricks her into friendly relations, to the point where 
the following conversation takes place : ‘ Sister, have you attained 
to a holy calm ? ’ ‘I have not. Sir. Have you ? ’ ‘ Neither have 
we. We get. Sister, neither the joy of sensual pleasure, nor the 
bliss of renunciation. What is it to us that hell is hot? Let us 
follow in the way of the multitude : I will become a house-holder 
prosperous with my inheritance from my mother.’ They take up 
with one another; he brings her to the city; plies her with drink; 
hands her over to his friends the worse for liquor ; and wins his bet. 

Far more degraded, nay villainous is the conduct of that nun 
whose names are respectively given as Simdari or Cinca Manavika 
in the stories of the present, introductory to Jatakas 285 and 472.®^ 
It is not stated expressly anjTvhere whether this sister or wander- 
ing nun was Buddhist or Jaina, but more likely she is regarded 
as being of the latter persuasion, because she performs her atrocious 
service in the interest of heretics. Namely, these are jealous of 
the gain and honor that are being bestowed upon the Exalted One, 
the monk Gotama. Now Cinca Manavika was fair, and full of 
grace; from her body shone rays of brilliancy. The heretics de- 
cide to cast thru her reproach upon Gotama, and she falls in with 
their scheme. 

When the residents of Savatthi are returning from Jetavana, 
where they have been listening to Gotama’s exposition of the Law, 
she walks in the direction of Jetavana dressed in a robe dyed in 
cochineal, and with fragrant garlands in her hands. Asked where 
she is going she replies, ‘ What have you to do with my goings 
and comings?’ She spends the night in the heretics’ monastery 
near Jetavana, and in the morning meets the people as tho she 
had spent the night in Jetavana itself. This she keeps doing for 
six weeks, at the end of which, when again asked, she declares that 
she has spent the night in Jetavana, with Gotama, the ascetic, in 
one fragrant cell. When three or four months have gone by, she 
wraps her belly with bandages, and goes about saying that she 
has conceived a child by the monk Gotama. When eight or nine 


‘’These stories occur also in Dhammapada Comm. 22. 1 and 13. 9. See 
Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, vol. 3, pp. 189 ff. and 19 ff. with valuable 
bibliographical notes. 
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months have gone by, she fastens a disk of wood to her belly; 
pounds her arms and feet and back with the jawbone of an ox 
until they are swollen ; and acts as tho she were fysically exhausted. 
In this condition she goes to the HaU of Truth and publicly 
accuses the Tathagatp, of being a roue who knows how to take his 
pleasure, but does not look after the child he has begotten. 

The Buddha stops his discourse, and roaring like a lion, cries 
out, ‘ Sister, as to whether what you have said be true or false, 
that is something which only you and I know.’ ‘Yes, mighty 
monk, but who are to decide between the truth and the falsehood 
of what is known only to you and to me ? ’ The throne of the god 
Sakka shows sign of heat; Sakka ponders the cause and becomes 
aware that Cinca Manavika is falsely accusing the Tathagata. He 
sets out with four divinities who have turned into mice. They 
bite thru the cords with which she has tied the disk of wood about 
her body; a wind blows up the garment which she has wrapped 
about her ; and the disk of wood falls upon her foot cutting off her 
toes. The people cry out, ‘A hag is reviling the Supremely En- 
lightened.* They spit on her head, and with clods and sticks 
drive her out of Jetavana. The earth splits and she is swallowed 
up in the fires of the Avici hell. The denouement in the Sundari 
version brings destruction not only to Sundari but also to the 
heretics. 

Female ascetics, nuns, or other religious women figure for the 
most part in love-affairs as go-betweens and abettors of amorous 
couples, and thus on the one hand touch upon the odious profession 
of the bawd (kuttani, or kuttini). On the other hand they merge 
with the type of devoted nurse, old woman pander, and witch. In 
the literature of the Kamagastra (love treatise) which deals syste- 
matically with the kind of women who are to be employed as duti, 
‘love’s messenger,’ or ‘go-between,’ (servus currens) the nun 
(parivrajika) figures qiiite regularly; see Richard Schmidt, Bei- 
trdge zur indischen Erotik, pp. 740, 774, 777, 781, 816. In 
Kathas. 32. 126, 127 it is said that ‘these hj'pocritical female 
ascetics, creeping unforbidden into houses, skiUed in deceptions, 
win stick at no deed whatsoever.’ Brahmanical texts love to cast 
a slur upon these people by making them out to be Buddhist or 
Jaina nuns. Thus in Kathas. 13. 88 there is a female ascetic, 
Yogakarandika, ‘Witches’ Kettle,’ who lives in a sanctuary of 
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Buddha (Sugata). In Dagakumaracarita ii. 33 figures the nun 
(gramanika), named Arhantika, and described on the next page 
as nirgranthika ‘free from the fetters (of existence)’: she seems 
to be a Jaina nun. In the same text, ii. 55, figures as pander a 
female Buddhist mendicant (gakyabhiksuki), named Dharma- 
raksita.®^ Once more an undefined female ascetic sneaks as pander 
with perfumes and wreaths up to a woman whom she intends to 
corrupt, Dagakumaracarita ii, p. 66 ff. In Divyavadana, pp. 254 ff., 
a procuress defined as vrddhayuvati, ‘midwife,’ brings about in- 
cestuous imion between a mother and son. In Parigistaparvan 2. 
469 a pander nun is described as the family divinity of lewd 
women.®* 

As a rule the stories exhibit this type of females as mercenary, 
yet occasionally their conduct enacts the adage that all the world 
loves a lover. In Parigisteparvan 2. 469 ff. a youth, in love with 
Durgila, the unchaste and cunning wife of the son of a goldsmith, 
wins the good graces of a nun by pampering her with food and 
other gifts. She goes to Durgila and tells her how much the 
beautiful youth is longing for her. Durgila, feigning to be out- 
raged at the proposition, drives the nun out, and hits her on the 
hack with her hand which happens to be black with the soot of 
pots and kettles which she is cleansing. The cunning youth in- 
terprets the black marks of the five fingers to mean the fifth night 
of the dark half of the month. He prevails upon the nun to go 
once more; Durgila drives her out again thru the back door into 
an agoka grove. There the youth fulfils the assignation on the 
appointed night. Very similarly in Kathas. 75. 99 ff. Prince 
Vajramukute, in love with Padmavatl, bribes an old duenna of 
hers to carry his love message. Padmavatl strikes the duenna’s 
two cheeks with camfor, which means ‘ Wait for these remaining 
ten moonlight nights of the bright fortnight, for they are unfavor- 
able to an assignation.’ When the duenna goes a second time, 
Padmavatl places the impression of her three fingers marked with 
red dye on her breast, which means, ‘ I cannot receive you for 
three nights.’ The duenna goes a third time. A mad elefant 


Cf. the name of the Buddhist Elder Dbammagutta at the end of 
Hatthipala Jataka (509). 

** Hertel, Translation, p. 95, renders puhccali-kuladevatam, not quite 
correctly, by ‘ die schutzgottin der familie mannersBchtiger frauen.’ 
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happens to he running amnck in the city, so Padmayati tells the 
duenna : ‘You must not go by the public road, which is rendered 
xmsafe by the elefant, so we will let you down into the garden, 
there you must get up a tree, cross the wall, and go to your own 
house/ The prince takes the same road to enter Padnmyati’s 
chamber and there marries her by the Gandharva rite. In Mudu- 
pani Jataka (262), where a nurse is bribed in the manner of a 
pander mm, the inamorata also conveys information to her lover 
by sign-language, to wit : 

‘ A soft hand, and a well-trained elefant. 

And a black rain-cloud, gives you what you want.’ 

The king, father of the maiden, never lets her either out of 
his eyes, nor out of his hand. When the girl wishes to bathe the 
king is in the habit of placing her on a lotus ornament outside the 
window, to bathe in the rain. The maiden chooses a rainy night 
in the dark half of the month. Her lover comes there with an 
elefant and a beautiful soft-handed (mudu-pani) boy, loosens the 
bangles off the princess’ arm, and fastens them on the arm of the 
boy. The princess substitutes the boy’s hand for her own which the 
king is ever grasping, and goes off with her lover on the elefant. 
The king realizes that it is impossible to guard a woman, gives 
her in marriage to her lover, and makes him viceroy. 

The Kaksasl-trick is practised by a nun, Kathas. 32. 99 ff., just 
as it is by sham ascetics (above). Drdhavarman, king of Madhya- 
de§a, marries Kadaligarbha, njunf daughter of the great hermit 
Mankanaka. When the royal pair are settled at home, the king 
remains exclusively attached to Kadaligarbha. The principal 
queen resorts to a female ascetic, who, in turn, consults a barber,®® 
and on his advice places at night hands, feet, and other limbs in 
the chamber of Kadaligarbha. The king thinks her a witch, aban- 
dons her, and she goes back to her paternal hermitage by the road 
of mustard-seeds, now grown up, which she had scattered on the 
way to the palace.®* Her father, Mankanaka, by the power of 


“For the barber as typical villain see my ‘Life of Parcvanatha,’ pp. 
33 ff., 202. 

“ Finding the way back, or pointing out the way, is a frequent motif, 
especially in folklore. See Tawney^s Translation of Kathasaritsagara, vol. 
1, pp. 290, 576; Jatakas 61, 435; Kathakoca, pp. 105, 109; Old Deccan 
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contemplation, sees thru the plot, and easily induces the king to 
restore her to her former station as favorite queen. In Kathako§a, 
pp. 98 jff. this story in a more elaborate form makes a witch named 
Sulasa take the place of the female ascetic. The princess finds 
the way back to her native hermitage by sahakara trees which she 
has sown on the road to her husband’s palace. Cf. also Kathakoga, 

p. 116. 

In Kathas. 13. 54 ff. four young merchants plan the corruption 
of Devasmita, faithful wife of the absent merchant Guhasena. 
They resort to the Buddhist mm Yogakarandika who insinuates 
herself into Devasmita’s confidence. She throws pepper into the 
eyes of a bitch whom she takes with her to Devasmita and explains 
the dog’s tears ‘ because iu a former birth, as the wife of a Brah- 
man, she had cheated the elements and the senses, having thru 
ignorance confined all her attentions to the preservation of her 
character.’ But Devasmita ‘is on’; gets the four merchants, one 
after another, to come to her, drugs them with dattura, and brands 
them with a dog-foot.®^ She cuts off the nose and ears of the 
female ascetic, and is, finally, reunited with her husband. 

In Dagakumaracarita ii Prince Apaharavarman employs a 
Buddhist nun, named Dharmaraksita, one of the chief procuresses 
of the hetaera Kamamanjari, by plying her with garments and 
food, to act as go-between in an affair which secures him the hand 
of Kajamanjarl. In the third story of the same text Prince 
Upaharavarman sends his portrait by an old female ascetic to 
Queen Kalpasundarl, wedded to an ugly, unfaithful, and male- 
volent king Vikatavarman. The queen fails violently in love with 
the picture, and desires an assignation on that very same day. By 
means of a spring-board Upaharavarman gets into the garden of 
the harem, unites himself with Kalpasimdari, and arranges with 
her for the destruction of the king and usurpation of the throne. 
In the sixth story of the same text (Mitambavati, above, p. 230 f.), 
the Jaina nun Arhantika figures as go-between. 

A more benign aspect of a female ascetic, acting as a harmless 


Days, pp. 82, 87, 200; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 1. 122, 126, 
128, 373. Cf. Benfey, Pancatantra, 1. 488. For finding the place where 
another person has buried treasure see Hemavijaya, Katharatnakara, story 
61; Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, p. 166. 

See my ‘ Life of Parcvanitha,’ p. 59 note. 

5 
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go-between, is revealed in the picture and dream story, Kathas. 
122. 20 ff.,®® in which kmg Vikramaditya marries the man-hating 
amazon Malayavati. The king has seen her picture, and dreams 
that he has crossed the sea and entered a beautiful city. There he 
sees many armed maidens who raise the cry, ‘ Kill, kill ! ’ But a 
female ascetic hides him in her house, explains that he has come 
to the city of the man-hating princess Malayavati; and disguises 
him in female garb. The princess, at the head of her maidens, 
arrives and says: ‘We saw some male enter here.’ The ascetic 
shows her Vikrama, saying, ‘ I know of no male; here is my sister’s 
daughter, who is with me as my guest.’ At the sight of Vikrama 
the princess forgets her dislike of men, is overcome with love, and 
invites Vikrama to live with her in her palace. In a game of 
marrying her maidens to one another the maidens ‘marry’ Mala- 
yavati to Vikrama. At night, in the bridal chamber, she throws 
her arms around Vikrama’s neck, and he tells her who he is. At 
this moment ‘ the cock crows,’ that is, the watchman wakes 
Vikrama up, but after a period of desperate longing, he is in the 
end united with the flesh and blood Malayavati. 

A story of a sham nun from very secular life indeed is that of 
the hetaera Kamapataka in Hemavijaya, story 176. King Candra- 
pradyota has been tricked by Abhaya, son and minister of king 
Qrenika of Eajagrha. He asks his assembled court whether any 
one there is able to deliver up to him Abhaya in fetters. The 
courtezan K^apataka undertakes the task. Together with two 
others of the same class she makes a pilgrimage to Eajagrha where 
she worships the Jina in all temples and shams the life of a nun. 
Abhaya takes notice, and invites her to a meal which she and her 
sister shams eat with every regard to Jaina restrictions. In turn 
Abhaya accepts her invitation to dinner at her inn ; she dopes him 
with dattura; fetters him; and delivers him on a wagon into 
Candrapradyota’s hands. 


•• Picture and dream loves are very frequent in fiction and drama; cf. 
Tawney’s note to ii. 588. 




PEIESTLY PENANCE AND LEGAL PENALTY 

E. Washbubn Hopkins 
Yale Univebsity 

In Nasada’s law-book, 15, 19, occurs this rule : 

na kilbisetia ’pavadec chdstratah krtapdvanam 
na rdjna dhrtadan^m ca 

“ One should not tax with his crime a man who, in accordance with 
the codes, has performed purification or has been pimished by the 
king.” Here we have an antithesis which characterizes all the 
Sanskrit books of law, as dharma is loosely translated. Criminal 
law in particular appears to be a matter adjusted by priestly 
penance as well as by legal penalty. But to a certain extent there 
are clear lines of demarcation between the two systems. That the 
king in person executes not only the law but the criminal, is the 
old theory of Hindu law. The criminal par excellence is the robber 
or thief. Murder at an early period was punished by weregeld, a 
compensatory payment made to the family, which later became a 
fine. It disturbed the family rather than the State and was not 
a matter of royal concern. But theft or robbery (the two are not 
distinguished at first) is one of the first crimes recognized as of 
public importance and through every legal code flits the figure of 
the “thief with loosened hair,” who by agreement of all the law- 
makers must go to the king and be slain by the king in person. 
The details differ but, tni the latest code, when, instead of killin g 
the thief, the king may “ hit him gently,” the procedure is about 
the same. The thief (caught with the goods) is to carry with him 
a dub with which the king smites and kills him ; if the king fails 
to do this, he himself incurs the sin (demerit) of the thief and 
must perform a penance for neglect of duty.^ 

A later limitation describes the thief as one who has stolen gold 

^ Ap. 1, 25, 4-6 : “ The king shall hit the thief with the club; if the thief 
dies, his crime is expiated; if forgiven by the king, the guilt falls on the 
one who forgives him. Or, the thief may throw himself into fire and be 
freed from guilt by death” (vadhe moksah; anujnataram enah spriati; 
agnim va praviset, etc. Compare G. 12, 43-45: aghnann enasvi raja, 
“the king is guilty if he does not kill” (the thief). 
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or, more particularly, gold belonging to a priest ; and the king may 
give the weapon to the thief, with which he shall kill himself (an 
awkward thing to do!); then, through this suicide or through 
suicide hy fire, the thief “frees himself of sin.” Thus Vas. 20, 
41-42 : “ If a man has stolen gold belonging to a Brahman, he 
shall run with fl 3 dng hair to the king (saj^ing), ‘ Sir, I am a thief; 
punish me.’ Then the king shall give him a weapon of udumbara 
wood, wherewith the thief shall kiU himself. It is declared (in 
the Veda) that he becomes pure after death. Or ... he may 
hum himself.” “ Manu, 8, 314, seq., gives in one place the simpler 
old rule: A thief must carrj' with him a club or staff of khadira 
wood or a sharp spear or an iron staff and the king is to punish 
him or take upon himself the thief’s guilt ; then, in 11, 100, the same 
author says : “ A Brahman who has stolen the gold (of a Brahman) 
shall go to the king and say ‘ Punish me ’ and the king, taking 
from him the club, shall strike him once. By the blow the thief 
becomes pure. Or a Brahman may purity himself by austerities.” 
Visnu makes the theft one of gold (of a priest) and implies, as do 
other authorities, that the king may kill the thief (Vi. 52, 1 seq.). 
Narada, Parisista, 47, says that the king should merely touch the 
thief, raja tatah sprsed enam, since he becomes free from guilt by 
confession. The commentators generally read back into the older 
text the limitation of the later; yet it is clear that originally the 
king in person kills any thief. But Manu 9, 276, enjoins that the 
king shall have robbers (“who steal at night by breaking through 
a wall”) impaled, nivesayet, after their hands have been cut off, 
and it is doubtless true that in many of these rules for punishment 
and execution, hanyat, ‘kill’ and ghatayet, ‘cause to be MUed,’ 
mean the same. Compare nrpo hanyat, ghatayet, hanyad isvara all 
together in M. 9, 269, seq. Visnu says ugrdn ugresu {niyuhjita, 
Vi. 3, 20), that is, the king is to employ rough men for his rough 
work,® and in the developed civilization of the later time the king’s 
handling of a thief becomes more and more a formality. But the 


’ Brahmanasutarnaharanat . . sastu ihavan iti, tasmai rajau ’dumbaram 
iaatram dadydt . . maranat puto bhavati ’ti vijnSyate; niskalako va . . 
Stmanam abhidahayet. So Yaj. 3, 257, brahmaMSvarnahari. 

’Compare Vi. 16, 11 ■cadhyaghatitvam candaldnam, and M. 10, 56: Men 
of the low castes called Candalas and ^apacas “ shall kiU those who, in 
accordance with the king’s command, are to be killed.” 
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king even later is still personally the executive in the imposition of 
fines, as in the administration of justice generally, even when he 
deputes to his officials the burden of his work. The king “ shall 
have a goldsmith (who defrauds his customers) cut to pieces with 
razors” (M. 9, 292), as “the king shall have the punishment 
arranged” for the theft of agricultural implements, raja dandam 
pralcalpayet ; also in person “ the king shall restrain thieves,” that 
is, see to it that they are restrained, and “ the king shall himself 
do (over again) what his ministers or judges have done wrongly 
and fine them the highest fine ” (for their errors), as Manu says, 
9, 312 and 234. The king has to pay out of his own treasury the 
value of all stolen property not recovered (6. 10, 47) and the 
king’s officers appointed over towns must in the same way pay for 
what is stolen under their jurisdiction (Ap. 2, 26, 8). If a mur- 
der or robberj' occurs, the blame lies with the officers unless it 
becomes clear that the criminal is from another district (Yaj. 2, 
271, seq.). Impalement for horse-thieves and house-breakers, cut- 
ting off of fingers in the case of convicted cut-purses, etc., are to 
be seen to by the king, who “ shall cause a thief to return stolen 
property and inflict punishment of various sorts,” unless the thief 
be a priest, in which case the king shall brand and banish him from 
his realm, svardstrdd vipravdsayet {ibid. 270). 

In all these multifarious cares the priests have nothing to do 
except to advise the king and receive the fines paid by murderers 
and other “great sinners,” which it is unlawful for the king to 
receive (M. 9, 243). But it is in connection with these great 
sinners (criminals), a semi-technical term of priestly origin for 
those who commit capital crimes, that we find the following in- 
junction (M. 9, 236) : “Let the king inflict corporal punishment 
and just fines upon great criminals, if they do not perform a 
penance.” The corporal punishment is inflicted by branding on 
the forehead these great criminals (the slayer of a priest, an Aryan 
who drinks rice-brandy, the thief [of a priest’s gold], and he who 
commits adultery with his teacher’s wife are the “great criminals”) 
and they are then to be outcasted, that is, deprived of all inter- 
course with decent people. But if they perform the penance pre- 
scribed, they are not to be branded but to pay the highest fine (one 
thousand coppers) ; only, again, the priest is to pay but half that 
amount (“ if his sin is unintentional ” sairs the scholiast) or, if he 
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sins intentionally ( ?), the priest is to be banished with his prop- 
erty. Men of other castes who perform penance have their whole 
property confiscated if they have sinned nnintentionally, and are 
branded and banished if they have sinned intentionally. The 
scholiast also thinks there is a distinction to be observed between 
light and grave offences (depending on the circumstances in which 
the crime is committed). But the scholiast does not make the 
matter too clear and for the present purpose the meaning in detail 
is unimportant. What is important is that in this injimction we 
have a clear case of the interaction of priestly and legal rule and 
punishment. The older decree is unquestionably that of Bau- 
dhayana, 1, 18, 18 : “ If a Brahman has slain a Brahman, has vio- 
lated his teacher’s couch, has stolen the gold (of a Brahman), or 
has drunk rice-brandy, then (the king) shall brand bi-nn on the 
forehead [with an appropriate mark] and banish him from his 
realm.” Quite apart from this rule are priestly penances (3, 7, 1, 
seq.j from Taitt. Aran. 2, 8, 1, seq.). Visnu, 5, 1, seq., says that 
great criminals, with the exception of Brahmans,^ are to be put to 
death, but a Brahman, for whom corporal punishment is illegal, 
must be branded and turned out of his own district, svadesa ; but 
G. 27, 16, say that penances free from aU guilt, includiug that 
attaching to great crimes, mahapatalca, though in 26, 22 and be- 
fore this, in 21, 1 (he includes others) he says that such crimi- 
nals become outcasts and that the chief of these crimes cannot be 
expiated, anirdesyani. It is said in Manu 11, 90, that there is no 
expiation (atonement) for murdering a Brahman and the penances 
prescribed in the legal codes for one who has committed a great 
crime are in reality equivalent to a sentence of death. For ex- 
ample, for violating the teacher’s couch one must confess the crime 
and die by one’s own hand (M. 11, 104, seq.). So Apastamba, 1, 
25, 1, seq., says that one who drinks rice-brandy shall drink ex- 
ceedingly hot liquor, so that he dies, surdpo 'gnisparsdm surdm 
pibet. But such death by priestly penance is utterly unknown in 

*Vi. 5, 1: atha mahapatakino hrahmanavarjarn aarve vadhyah; 2, na 
Sariro Irahmanasya dar^k,; 3, avadeSad brahmanam krtankam vivasayet. 
Jolly, in 8BE. VII, p. 24, has omitted in his translation the all-important 
brahmanavarjam. Visnu still uses, as he inherits, the personal injunction, 
5, 9, raja hanyat (from M. 9, 232) ; but also independently; 72, tddriam 
eva va kuryat, “ the king shall do the same to him,” who has gouged out 
another’s eyes (or imprison him for life). 
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the codes that have nothing to do with law but are evolved as 
priestly discipline. In the Samavidhana-Brahmana, for example, 
there are penances for abuse and assault and theft and murder, but 
the hardest of these is a fast accompanied by expiatory psalms sung 
in atonement, or living (in or) beside water, udake, fasting and 
singing a psalm. Death is not expected as a result of any of these 
priestly penances (cf. M. 11, 88 with Samavidh. 1, 7, 5). For 
smiting a Brahman and drawing blood, the code prescribes the 
severe combination of the krcchra and atikrcchra penances, but 
the priestly Vidh^a says that atonement is made by singing the 
psalm verse SV. 2, 86 (Vidh. 1, 7, 4; M. 11, 209). 

It might be thought, in the frequent absence of any mention of 
the agent, that the priest imposes the penalty of fines in the codes, 
especially as the king acta always imder advice from the priests; 
but that is not the case, and the codes supply the deficiency enough 
to show that the punisher is the king himself, either in person or 
as authority. For example, in M. 8, 191, it is said that two 
criminals (who refuse to return a deposit or falsely claim to have 
made one) “ should be punished like thieves,” cauravac cMsydu 
and Visnu, on the same topic, says rdjnd cauravac chdsyah. In 
short, the whole criminal procedure is carried out by the king, or 
through his agents. But in giving the option of penalty or pen- 
ance the priestly rules have become amalgamated with those of the 
court. 

Criminal law, dandavidhi, has thus been combined from two 
entirely different sources, one that of the king with his danda and 
dama (corporal punishment and fine) acting as guardian of his 
people and executive, the other, apart from the king, of the priests, 
who made for offences their own rules (laws) and penances, 
prdyasdtta {-citti), which vary from slight to severe religious 
exercises, such as fasting and singing (repeating) certain texts 
magically potent to relieve a sufferer of sorrow or sin. Now these 
prayascitta are intended originally only for the priests and even in 
the codes most of the rules and exceptions implying such punish- 
ment are really meant for the priests, who alone are in a position 
to carry out the singing and reciting required. Moreover, even in 
smaller matters, such as the “ rules for a householder ” (Snataka), 
the codes are not meant for the mass of people, the Vaisyas, but 
are composed for priests and warriors alone. It is a work of 
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supererogation if a Vaisya follows them ; it will be well for him to 
do so but he is blameless if he does not pay any attention to them.® 
In the same way, the priestly rules were for a restricted class. In 
the Vidhana thej'^ are for the priest only; hut in the law-codes they 
supplant the royal criminal code, primarily in the case of priests; 
but, secondarily, by an extension of this exemption, they are ap- 
plied to others. But in that ease it was obvious that penances to 
be effective must be equal to the legal penalties, and in this way 
were introduced the horrible penances entailing death, which are 
really legal punishments, only they are still called penances. They 
differ too from the legal penalties in this, that they are self- 
inflicted, whereas the legal penalties are punishments (impaling, 
imprisonment, mutilation, etc.) inflicted by others, though, as we 
have seen, an occasional option is introduced and, for example, the 
thief may commit suicide by burning himself to death instead of 
being killed by another. 

Now there is little direct indication of how these two systems 
have amalgamated. There are really three, but since the code of 
penances for priests alone remains without legal force, as a manual 
of atonements made by priests for priests, it may here be left out 
of sight, except to remark that (as everyone knows) out of these 
priestly rules many have been incorporated in effect, rarely in the 
same words, into the codes, and a whole chapter of this material 
has been fastened on to the code of Gautama (who, however, proba- 
bly did not have this at all in his original work). But how are we 
to imagine the mutual relations of king and priest in making up 
a code such as now exists in most of our texts? The word vrata 
means the law as an observance to be followed both in religious and 
in criminal cases, as in G. 24, 10, tadvrafa eva means that one 
shall follow the penance described in the case of capital crimes. 
This is the meaning of the words, dvau lake dhrtavratau in G. 
8, 1, “ two men uphold the laws in this world ” (the king and the 
priest), and it is in allusion to this bipartite division of the execu- 
tive power that the same author says (11, 31) that since people 
who commit crimes (go wrong) are destroyed (hereafter) there- 
fore tan acaryopadeso dandas ca palayati, “ the injunctions of the 
priestly teacher and the penalty (inflicted by the king) protect 


' Compare the Comm, to Gautama, 9, 1, cited by Bfihler. The penance 
is fasting. 
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them,” that is, they are guarded from wrong-doing by the priest’s 
injunction (as to what penance to perform) as well as by the cor- 
poral punishment inflicted by the king. On the one hand is the 
old and natural rule of those governed by a king, calatas cai ’nan 
svadharme sthdpayet, “the king should lead back to their duty 
those who err” (6. 11, 10), and on the other the dharmopadesa or 
instruction in regard to law which belongs to the priest and is 
severely punished if undertaken by one of low caste (M. 8, 273) 
and may be exercised only by a priest well versed in ancient lore 
(M. 13, 106). 

That the two passages cited above really belong together is 
shown by a verse in the Narada Smrti, 15, 30, which practically 
combines them thus : 

lake ’smin dvdv avaktavyav avadhyau ca prakirtitdu 

brdhmanas cdi ’va rdjd ca tdu hi ’dam bibhrato jagat 

“ Two persons, a Brahman and a king, are declared to be exempt 
from censure and from corporal punishment in this world, for 
these two sustain the visible world.” (Cf. G. 11, 33, rdjdcdrydv 
anindydu, “king and Brahman are not to be censured”.) 

The law itself in these passages looks upon the system of priestly 
penances as one branch of the code of criminal law, as on the other 
hand, the priests do not refuse allegiance to the criminal code as 
carried out by the king. There are, on the one hand, explicit tra- 
ditional laws dealing with the proper punishment of criminals in 
the good old way, where, as in non-criminal law, precedent served 
as authority. For example, in civil law, in the matter of inheri- 
tance, Manu’s precedent in “ dividing his property among his 
sons ” made law. But there are also, in all law, many “ cases of 
doubt” and “cases not mentioned” (as they are termed), and in 
regard to these we may see how the two systems of authority unite. 
Yaj. 3, 301, says that in criminal cases, one shall perform a pen- 
ance as set by the Assembly, or, if his crime is not known, he shall 
(for his own moral and religious satisfaction) perform a secret 
penance. Manu, 11, 248, also gives penances for secret sins. The 
Assembly is defined by Manu, 13, 110, as consisting of three to ten 
persons learned in the Vedas, etc., the attributes of those who make 
the Assembly, parisad, applying only to members of the priestly 
caste, and thus differing from those characterizing the king’s min- 
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i&ters and councillors. The purpose of the Assembly is to lay down 
the law, dharma, in " cases not mentioned,” anamnatem (M. 12, 
108) or “in cases where there is a difEerence of opinion” (G. 28, 
50, vipratipattau) , withal not only in matters of penance but in 
regard to any point of law, as is clear from the position of this 
rule in the code of Gautama. 

Moreover, this assembly of from three to ten may consist at a 
pinch of only one priest and it is significant that the language used 
in regard to the making of laws by the king and by the Assembly, 
even when represented by only one priest, is virtually identical. 
Thus compare these parallel passages : “ That which the king shall 
decree, vyavasyet, to be law, let no man violate,” tarn dharmarn na 
vicdlayet (M. 7, 13) ; and “ That which the priests’ Assembly shall 
ordain, parikalpayet, as law, let no man violate,” tam dharmarn 
na vicdlayet (M. 12, 110) ; and further: “That which even one 
Brahman learned in the Vedas shall decree to be law must be con- 
sidered to have supreme legal force,” eho ’pi vedavid dharmarn yarn 
vyavasyed dvijottamah, sa vijneyah paro dharmah (ibid. 113). 

But the laws thus made by the priest for the king in special 
cases are at once imbued with the force of precedent and so become 
part of the traditional code. Thus in Manu 8, 324, the law as to 
stealing large animals is left to be adjusted by the king: “For 
stealing large animals . . the king (in person) shall adjust the 
penalty, after considering the occasion and the purpose ” of the 
theft, kalam dsddya kdryam ca dan^m rdjd prakalpayet; but in 
Vi. 5, 77, seq., it is stated as the law that a man who has stolen a 
cow, horse, camel, or elephant (large animals) shall have one hand 
or one foot cut off. The king no longer has to adjust the penalty ; 
the priest has already generalized the law and laid down the pun- 
ishment. Again, it is interesting to see that precisely the same 
formula is used in this matter of adjusting penalties as in adjust- 
ing penances. Thus in Manu 11, 210: “For the removal of of- 
fences for which no expiation has been prescribed one shall adjust, 
prakalpayet, a penance after considering the (offender’s) ability 
and the (nature of the) offence.” Compare Yaj., 294, prayas- 
dttam prakalpyarn syat: “Penance shall be adjusted, where no 
expiation is mentioned, after careful investigation of place, time, 
age, and offence and, again, M. 8, 126 : “ The king should in- 
flict punishment, danda, after considering the purpose, place, time. 
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and ability of the criminal.” Compare Vi. 5, 194, jnatva jatim 
dhanam vayah, dandam prakalpayed raja. 

Which set of rules and formulas, those of the king or those of 
the priest, is older, cannot be absolutely determined. But it may 
be assumed that royal punishment for theft and the law of weregeld 
are Vedic and probably still older, while on the other hand the 
laws of penance that have in part been incorporated into the codes 
from Vedic literature and may in part have come from the period 
.of Indo-Iranian unity, have just as good a claim to be considered 
primitive law.® The two developments ran on side by side and had 
so much in common that the words for penalty and penance were 
interchanged, while each system made the same distinction between 
intentional and unintentional sins (crimes), each increased the 
punishment in the case of repeated misdemeanors and allotted the 
punishment by the same formiila (“after consideriug time and 
place,” etc.). According to the legal code, the sinner (criminal) 
may be “purified” by either standard, either performing a pen- 
ance or submitting to legal punishment, or, in some cases, he may 
be obliged to xmdergo both penalties.^ Yet one penalty or penance 
usually sufficed and in cases where the criminal could not perform 
a penance (usually this would be anyone except a priest) the legal 
penalty alone coidd be exacted. A slave, for example, had to suffer 
the legal punishment (if he insulted a superior, the offending 
member was cut off) and by the time the penances were made to 
fit into the law the severity of the death-penance made it a matter 
of indifference whether one died by “ penance ” or by official “ cor- 
poral punishment.” Most offences anyway were productive of fines 
in the course of time, which, except in the case of fines received 
from “ great sinners,” went into the king’s treasury (otherwise to 
the priests, or they were sacrificed to the god of water as purifi- 
catory). Apparently the king and his laws of custom (still of 

‘The Vajasaneyi Samhita has a prayer to Atonement (penance). Some 
of the code-rules come direct from the (Taitt.) Brahmana period. Com- 
pare also the many correspondences between the codes and the Sama- 
vidhhna Brahmana, but especially the order of allotment of penalties in 
the case of “ untruths regarding a man,” cattle, etc. as compared with the 
same order in the Zoroastrian Vendidad. Taitt. Br. 3, 2, 8, 11 is in Ap. 
2, 22, etc. For the correspondences, see Spiegel, Konow (in Samavidh.), 
and Jolly, Recht und Sitte, pp. 116 and 142. 

‘ JoUy, op. cit., p. 121, aeq. 
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course unwritten), which called for corporal punishment, later for 
fines, first began to be operative in regard to cases of theft and 
robbery. Other wrong-doing such as murder, adultery, insidts, 
arson, etc., was left to the injured family or individual to adjust 
(arson, in Visnu’s code, is still a private matter punishable by 
private homicide which is legally justified) and was eventually 
formulated by the priest as “sin” deserving of such and such a 
punishment. The priests then incorporated these rulings into, or 
rather added them to, the code of Good Form or Law which they 
had already elaborated apart from the “ house-hold rules ” on the 
one hand and “penance-rules for priests” on the other. Both 
systems arose naturally and there is no need to assume that the 
legal penalty was in itself a later product than the code of priestly 
penances. But the kingly code was later formulated and expressed 
in didactic sentences. We can see this plainly in the rules con- 
cerning the king himself. At first there were brief and rather 
naive statements as to how a king should act in time of war and 
peace ; then more attention was paid to criminal jurisprudence and 
the laws made on this subject were made part of the royal laws. 
Finally the laws in regard to inheritance, property in general, in 
a word civil law, were added and the rest of the melange drops 
away and there emerges a real code of civil law. But the inroad 
of the priest upon the royal right of punishment is very marked 
and even to the end the former maintained his independent right 
to substitute penances for (legal) penalties, as he succeeded also 
in diverting to himself the payment of weregeld and other fines for 
great crimes. The instruction, upadesa, of the priest always de- 
termined the action of the king in later times, since it was part of 
the law that he should never be without priestly advisors.® The 
king’s first duty is “ to protect his people ” and it was always 
understood that part of that protection lay in upholding the laws 
of families and guilds and castes. The priestly caste was itself a 
sort of guild as well as caste and its privilege was to carry out 
under the king’s protection its oflBce of “ giving instruction.” As 


•Compare Vi. 5, 194: dandam prakalpayed raja sammantrya br&h- 
manaih saha, “(considering the offender’s caste, age, etc.,) after consulta- 
tion with the priests the king should adjust the penalty” (for crimes, 
aparddhe ^ ) . Manu 8, 126, gives the same rule, but without mentioning 
the consultation with the priests. 
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it gave instruction in regard to penances, it was the king’s duty 
to see that these penances were performed. Now there is one 
(unique) passage in the law-books which reveals just what hap- 
pens when a recalcitrant sinner (criminal) refuses to submit to 
the penance or penalty which the spiritual teacher has imposed. 
It is of such surpassing interest that it is worth while to translate 
it in its entirety (Ap. 2, 10, 12, seq.) : 

“ The corrector (priest) shall order those who have done wrong 
to perform a penance {sastd nirvesam upadiset) in accordance with 
their acts and with what has been declared (in the priestly rules). 
If they disobey his order {sastram, the same word as that used of 
a king), he shall make them go to the king and the king shall send 
them to his chaplain (purohita, who must be) skilled in law and 
worldly affairs (dharmarthahusalam) . This chaplain shall compel 
(niyunjydt) the members of the Brahman caste (if the sinners are 
of that caste) and make them (perform the indicated penance) by 
force and by any means of restraint (imprisonment, etc.), barring 
the infliction of corporal punishment and servitude (in the case of 
priests) ; but in the case of all other castes, the king, after care- 
fully examining their actions, shall punish (such sinners) even by 
deprivation of life (prdnaviprayogdt) , though in doubtful cases 
(where the offence is not proved), the king shotdd not punish them 
(na dandarn kurydt) until he has carefully investigated their case 
by means of ordeals and questionings (ddivaprasnebhyah) . But 
(when his examination is concluded) the king should proceed to 
punish them.” By the rule of ibid. 2, 29, 6, the experts who try 
doubtfid eases employ such means as “ signs and ordeals ” to ex- 
tract the truth (sarndehe lingato ddivene ’ti vicitya). According 
to G. 12, 27, the penalty for disobeying the priest’s instructions 
was no light matter : “ For not doing as prescribed or for doing as 
forbidden, prati^ddhasevdydm, a man’s property should be taken 
away from him, except his clothes and food.” Apastamba gives as 
the penalty for one who violates any rule (of caste or order) ‘ im- 
prisonment until amendment,’ samdpatti, and banishment in case 
one refuses to amend his ways. But in all except capital crimes the 
intercession of a spiritual teacher, a sacrificial priest, a Snataka, 
or a prince, rdjd, might serve to mitigate deserved punishment to 
a lighter form of punishment {dcdrya rtvik sndtaJco rdjeti trdnam 
syur anyato vadhyat, Ap. 2, 27, 18-20). On this point Gautama 
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says: “The penalty should be regulated according to the person, 
his ability, and the (circumstances and) repetition of the crime; 
or pardon (may be granted) in accordance with the decision of an 
assembly of the priests ” (^anujndnam vd vedavitsamavdyavacanat, 
“learned in the Veda,” G. 12, 51-52). 

In regard to the chaplain’s competence to decide cases of penalty 
and penance, it must be remembered that this priest must be well 
versed not only in Vedic lore but in legal and business matters. 
Visnu says of such a priest : “ The king should choose as a chap- 
lain a man skilled in the Vedas, in the epic, in law-codes, and in 
worldly knowledge, of good family, physically without defects, and 
of austere virtue.” ® 

There was no wrong, from slight errors of conduct to murder 
and treason, for which the completed criminal code did not seek to 
find an appropriate penance or penalty. But in case no provision 
had been made for his case, the injured party had only to bring 
the matter to the attention of the priest or go direct to the king 
(rdjdnam dbhigacchet or iydt)^” to get satisfaction. It is not till 
Narada’s day that any provision is made for a man’s taking it upon 
himself to punish another for a wanton insult. The old code pro- 
vided for two cases in which one might of one’s own initiative get 
satisfaction without recourse to the courts. One of these was where 
a man recovered property which had been loaned : “ He who re- 
covers his own property (loaned to another) by any means he can, 
should not be reproved by the king,” na rajno vdcyah sydt (Vi. 6, 
18).'* The other case has to do with killing in self-defence. The 
later codes elaborated the idea that one who killed in battle or 
killed an assassin was morally and legally blameless, until in Visnu 
this reaches the formulated permission to kill almost anyone that 
endangered another’s life, property, or weal. Still called “as- 


* Vi. 3, 70: vedetihasadharmasaatrarthdkugalam hulmctm avyaiigam 
tapasvinam purohitam ca varayet (worldly knowledge is useful, practical, 
knowledge of affairs). 

^“Vi. 6, 19 and 20; Yaj. 2. 40 (compare M. 8, 176). To “go to the 
king” means to seek justice from him; if a man without reason brings a 
suit to the king he is punished. 

"Compare Yaj. 2, 40 and M. 8, 50 and 176 (chandena) : “A creditor 
may legally recover according os he will” probably referring to the prac- 
tice of door-sitting, or forcing the debtor to pay by working on his fear 
of ghosts. 
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sassin ” (the technical legal term that gave immunity for MUing) 
any man might he slain with impunity who threatened with sword, 
poison, fire, with a curse, or a deadly Atharva Veda magic rite, as 
also an informer (who was likely to endanger one’s life) with the 
king, or one who transgressed with a man’s wife, and even such 
people as stole one’s fame or wealth or took away one’s religious 
merit (by impairing the use of a sacred pool made by the victim) 
or (landed) property.^^ 

In line with this freedom of individual action, Narada provides 
also for a less dangerous form of attack : " If a man of the lowest 
caste (such as those whose business it is to execute criminals, p. 244, 
note 3) or an outcast . . offend a superior, he shall be punished 
(by that superior) on the spot by a whipping (given him by the 
superior) . . If such a low person insult (a superior), the man 
insulted should himself punish (vinayam kurydt) that low man 
and the king has nothing to do with the punishment. . . But if the 
superior man is unable to whip the low man, the king should have 
punishment inflicted upon him.” 

The priest in adjusting penalties gave his mandate, except where, 
as in the case of the thief caught with the goods, the king knew 
his part in advance. There was at first no formal distinction be- 
tween a sin and a crime and the Wide difference of opinion in 
regard to the proper way to treat intentional, as differentiated from 
imintentional, wrong-doing shows that it was a long time before 
any real distinction was made between culpa and dolus. What 
gave such great weight to the code of Manu was that for the first 
time it attempted to make an extended survey of legal matters 
under eighteen titles of law and so blazed the way for further 
clarification in subsequent codes. Although these eighteen titles 
have been severely criticized, they mark reaUy a great advance. It 
may be worth while to mention them here in order to show in 
what state was the "law” (that is, the code of right and wrong) 
when the administration of law began to settle into grooves for 
itself, instead of being a mere sub-division of the priestly rules of 


“Vi. 5, 191: udyatasivi^gnim ca Sapodyatakaram tathd, atharvatiena 
hantaram pisunam cai ’va rijasu, (192) hhdrydtikramatMtn cat ’va vidyat 
saptStatayinah, yaiovittaharin anyan Shur dharm&rthahdrakan. 

15, 11-14, ghdtayed rajS; the ghata, blow, is explained as tdda- 
nam, whipping. 
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behavior for priests. These titles are: non-payment of debts; 
pledges; sale without ownership; partnership and non-delivery of 
what has been given; non-payment of wages; breach of contract 
(or, breach of guild rules) ; revocation of sale and purchase ; dis- 
putes between master and servant ; boimdary-disputes ; assault and 
slander ; theft ; violence ; adultery ; the law between man and wife ; 
partition; dicing and betting on (fights between) animals. “These 
(the author concludes) are the eighteen topics which occur in the 
settlement of disputes here (on earth). Let him (the king), 
relying on the eternal law, determine the affairs of men who mostly 
dispute about these topics. But when he does not inspect such 
affairs himself let him appoint to inspect them a learned priest. 
When the king attends to his (legal) affairs he should be accom- 
panied by three priests as members of his court.” In the early 
‘ law ’ manuals, civil and criminal law together make only a small 
fraction of the whole and these topics are briefly and confusedly 
mingled, but both together take far less space than the rules for 
students and for religious penances, 

“ The spiritual teacher is the recognized corrector, sastar, of 
worthy Aryans, while the corrector of criminals ’(evil-souled) is the 
king, but the corrector of those who sin in secret is the god of hell.” 
So says a verse imputed to Jlarada.^® But the priest must not be 
thought to have evaded his own responsibilities in fashioning the 
law for his people. He gave precedence to his own caste and 
exempted it from capital punishment and from slavery (as penal- 
ties for crime), but he did not assume even the right to lay fines 
paid as penalties. The priest may only reprove and name the 
penance to be performed; the king alone may inflict punishment 
and designate the fine.« It is also to the honor of the priest that 


** Manu, 8, 3-11. In the earlier code of Gautama only fifty-two short 
clauses are devoted to chil and criminal law altogether. Of these, four- 
teen have to do with abuse (insults) and stand at the head of the list, 
followed at intervals by eight short clauses on theft (15-18, 43-44, and 
association with thieves, 49-50), eight on damage by cattle, eight on legal 
interest, three on adverse possession, three on debts and deposits, two on 
punishment in the case of priests, and two on modification of penalty and 
pardon. The text of the whole discussion (on criminal and civU law) 
could be printed on a page of this Joubnai.. 

Nar. Parifi. 50. For atmavat as worthy Aryans, see G, 9, 62 and VL 
51, 66. It rather implies a priest; cf. M. 5, 43. 

Brhaspati, Smrti, 27, 8. 
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he emmciated the doctrine, which bore hard on his own caste, that 
“ knowledge makes a difference,” that is, the higher his caste the 
greater is the guilt of the offender. In a case of theft, for example, 
the sin of a priest is reckoned as much more than that of an 
(ignorant) man of the lowest caste. “For those who know, the 
greater is the guilt,” vidya ’pi ca viseserm vidvatsv abhyadhikam 
bhavet.^’’ This means that the Brahman who steals has to pay 
back double as much as a man of the next lower caste, and so on 
down, so that, while a slave has to repay eight times the value of 
what he has stolen, a priest has to pay sixty-four times as much 
“ or even more,” as Mann pitilessly adds.^® 


‘■'Nar. loc. cit. 52; compare also, in reference to the king as a possible 
criminal (Manu, 8, 335-336): “If father, teacher, friend, mother, wife, 
son, or domestic priest fail to attend to their duties, they should not go 
unpunished by the king. In any case where a private individual would be 
fined a copper, in that case the king ought to be fined a thousand: so 
stands the law.” 

8, 338; cf. G. 12, 15: astapadyam steyakUbisam Sidrasya . . 17, 
viduso ’tikrame dandabhuyastvam. The thief “taken with the goods” is 
saho^ka (M. 9, 270; Vas. 19, 39). According to Nir. 14, 18, the discovery 
of the goods on a man proves that he is a thief and extravagant living 
proves that he has the goods, sahodhagrahandt steyam hodkam aiyupa- 
bhogatah. The expression gahodha does not occur (in this sense) in Gau- 
tama or Apastamba. 

6 




THE KASHMIEIAN ATHAEVA VEDA, BOOK ELEVEN 
EDITED WITH CEITICAL NOTES 

LeEot Gabb Babbet 
Tmnity OoLLEiaE, Habtfobd, Connecticut 

Introduction 

The eleventh book of the PMppalada herewith presented is 
the shortest published and one of the three shortest in the manu- 
script: it contains nothing of unusual interest. The material is 
presented in the same manner as in previous hooks. 

Of the ms . — This eleventh book in the Kashmir ms begins fl38b8 
and ends fl41b6, covering three folios. There is no defacement of 
the ms: the pages have 20 lines each. 

Punctuation, numbers, etc . — Pimctuation is more regular than 
in most of the books previously edited, and the stanzas are num- 
bered regularly for the first time since Book One. All the stanzas 
of three hjinns are correctly numbered, in another there is only 
one mistake, and in the other three hymns there is confusion. 
There are only seven hjinns (kandas) in this book, and no sign of 
grouping these into anuvakas : only at the end of hymns three, four 
and five does a numeral appear to indicate the kanda number; 
space is left for it after hymn seven. There are only a few cor- 
rections marginal or interlinear: in the left margin opposite the 
end of h^-mn five is “ urjasam rca ” and a star. Accents are marked 
on aU but the first stanza of hymn six, a hymn which appears in 
EV and a number of other texts. Accents have been almost en- 
tirely lacking in the ms since Book One (cf. JAOS 30. 189). 

Extent of the book . — The book has seven hymns, all metrical. 
If there is a normal niunber of stanzas it is 14, as three of the 
hymns have 14 stanzas. The facts are set forth in the following 
table : 

1 hymn has 5 stt =5 stanzas 
1 " “ 10 =10 “ 

1 " “ 11 = 11 “ 

1 “ “ 12 =12 “ 

3 hymns have 14 stt each= 42 “ 

7 hymns have 80 stanzas 
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New and old material. — Two of the hymns in this book are 
S 19. 34 and 35 ; one is part of EV 10. 97 : we may fairly count 52 
stanzas as new material. 

ATHAEVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK ELEVEN 

1 

[fl38b8] atha ekadasas kdndan likhyante zz zz om namo nard- 
yandr- [9] ya z om namas tilotamdydi z om namo jvdldbhagavatydi 
z z om namo ga- [10] nesdya z z om vrsd te ham vrsamnyanti 
garhham daddmi yonydm ya- [11] di devaparisthitd | prdjdm to- 
kam na vindase z 1 z om dhdtd te tarn si- [12] nlvdll varundnl 
pra yaschati | pumdnsarh putram indrdnl sata- [13] tdydm dadhdtu 
te z 2 z samvrktas te vaksandsu garbhas pusdm pumd- [14] n krtah 
sarvdhgas tdmnor jdyatdm agnir vdranyo hrdihhih z 3 z dhashl- 
[15] ram karmanyam prastam td vadhrim sarvesdm krnomi | dt- 
manas te lohitdd ga- [16] rhhas sam vartatdm vrsdkapeh z ^ z tvastd 
pihsatu te prdjdm dhdtd [l'!]tokam dadhdtu te \ rakd slvyas ca sucyd 
hhutasyemnd bhuvanasya de- [18] vi z 5 z sinlvdllm anumatlm rd- 
kdm gugiim sarasvatim. | de- [19] vdndm patnydi yd dein indrdmm 
avase huve z 6 z abhidd- [20] td vrddharagbhd aristdri virasuryam 
I vi jdyatdm pra jdyatdm ba- [fl39a] hvi bhavatu putrini z 1 z 
parisruca garbham dehi mdsydh pracyosta lohitam | ano- [2] nonah 
purno jdyatdm asthdpu narhdho pisdeadhitah z 8 z tvam dadhasi 
dvipades ca- [3] tuspade garbham prajdm ecate visvarupd j kani- 
kradad vrsabho vidumopd prajdpa- [4] te tanvdm dehi garbham 
z 9 z abhikrandah stanayan dhehi garbham vidyotamdnas pavamd- 
[5] no vidbhih | parjanyo mdm prthivi rebhasd j vatdpdm rastro- 
vadhtndm pamnd | [6] z 10 z d te naydmi vrmnam yas prajdndm 
prajdpatih | sa te dadydt trtlyam [7] garbham yonydm vijdm pra- 
jdm z 11 z ye vrsdno garbhamkrta rtviydndih sumenasah [8] tans 
te hvaydmi tad u te sampaddhyatdm z 12 z agnes te tvastur varundd 
indrat so- [9] mad vrhaspateh putram te putrakdmdydi devebhyo 
nir mame prajdm z 13 z angad anga- [10] t sam sravatu tad yondu 
prati tisthatu | prajd te vaksdnd sayd tarn te bljam nir uhatu | [11] 
z 14 z 

For the introductory phrase and invocation read: athaikadasas 
kando likhyate zz zz om namo narayanaya z oih namas tilotamayai 
z om namo jvalabhagavatyai z om namo ganesaya z z 
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For the hymn read ; vrsa te ‘ham vrsanyantyai garbham dadha- 
mi yonyam | yadi devaparisthita prajam tokam na vindase z 1 z 
dhata te tarn sinivali vamnanl pra yacchati | pumansam pntram 
indram tsatatayam dadhatu te z 2 z samvrktas te vaksanasu garbhas 
pumsam pmnan krtah j sarvangas tanvo jayatam agnir varanyor 
TTttibhih z 3 z gambhiram karmanyam prastham tan vadbrin sar- 
van krnomi | atmanas te lohitad garbhas sam vartatam vrsakapeh 
z 4 z tvasta pin^tu te prajam dhata tokam dadhatu te | raka sivyac 
ca sucya bhutasye^na bbuvanasya devi z 5 z sinivalim anumatim 
rycam gungum sarasvatim j devanam patnl ya devindranim avase 
huve z 6 z abhijata vrddbagarbba aristasti virasur ya | vi jayatam 
pra jayatam bahvi bhavatu putrini z 7 z parisrutam garbham 
dhehi masyah pra cyosta lohitam | anunah purno jayatam tasthapu 
‘nandho ‘pisacadbitah z 8 z tvam dadhasi dvipade catuspade gar- 
bham prajam ejate visvarupa | kanikradad vrsabho tvidumopa 
prajapate tanvam dhehi garbham z 9 z abbikrandan stanayan dhehi 
garbham vidyotamanas pavamano ‘vibbih j parjanyemam prthivim 
retasavithapam rasenausadhinam pasunam z 10 z a te nayami 
vrsanam yas prajwam prajapatih | sa te dadhyat trtiyam garbham 
yonyam vijam prajam z 11 z ye vrsano garbhamkrta rtviyanam 
sumedhasah | tans te hvayami <sutave> tad u te sampadyatam 
z 12 z agnes te trastur varunad indrat somad vrhaspateh | pntram 
te pntrakamayai devebhyo nir mame prajam z 13 z angad-angat 
sam sravatu tad yonau prati tisthatu | praja te vaksana sayat tarn 
te bijaih nir uhatu z 14 z 1 z 

Over sravatu in fl39al0 is written in small characters bhavatu. 

A stanza in MG. 2. 18. 2 is similar to our st 7; in a it has 
abhinnanda but I can get nothing similar to that out of our ms 
reading; KnaueFs edition leaves a hiatus between padas a and b, 
and I have done the same ; in b MG has arista vTrasuvarl, and in d 
iyam bhavatu tokini. With our 8cd cf ApMB 1. 13. led and HG 
1. 25. led. With 9c cf RV 5. 83. Ic which ends with jiradanuh, 
and with 10a cf EV 5. 83. 7a. In 14c I have accepted vaksana as 
a participle of vaks, but it is anomalous; it might be better to read 
vaksanasu ya; 14d does not yield a very good meaning. 

2 

[fl39all] aJiam saso yamanam saso hhutir yaksmam ajijanat. | 
imam sahasrabha- [12] ga indro visan nasaydti te z 1 z yas Tedryo 
yas ca krtas svayamjd uta hdryah [13] devd indrajyesthd indro 
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visan nasayatu te z 2 z visarasya vijya- [14] mhhasyesudhar mala 
dhanus pita adityas pudityad visarh nasayantu te z 3 z [15] dhan- 
vino jdyd isva apaskamtasya bdhvoh apdstds chamgdt hurmaldd 
vim- [16] n ndsaydmi te z Jt z alavatir ara sirsnam atho syd yo 
muhharh dew, parja- [17] nyaretasisave hrnutd namah z 5 z imd- 
satrayo ngiraso gdutamd vi- [18] rudham viduh tayd bharadvajas 
hanvo visan ndsaydti te z 6 z yas tvd [19] sMna upasado yas pumso 
dhy druhan. akldntarh samklantam sndva taku [20] te kalpaydmasi 
z7 z vdtevdbhraih sydvaydmi yaksmam te tanvarh pari |. vd- [fl39b] 
td ya cagrus te guru rujd laghu krnmasi z 8 z tendham rto tena 
visan nd- [2] saydmi te | yathd nas satyath purusas sadd vadutum 
arhasi z 9 z viskandham ta- [3] d dpisaram visaram vrsnyd vayam 
jambhahanu grdham sahkham tvdnujayendh ajdma- [4] si z 10 e 
sunam id vomdhayo ni dadhe bhesajdya kam | dhandyavah sand- 
yakas pu- [5] rusaih pdrayisnavah z 11 z d ta pattrdnl devajutd 
virudh dyisyd krtd | [6] taydham indradattayd visan ndsaydmi te 
z 12 z alasya vyahjanasya ve- [7] statah skotaparnadhe granthe 
jyddydyusvds tvid vidn ndsaydmi te z IS z sdkam [8] viskandha 
prapata casern kikidivyd | sdkam vdtasya drdjyd sdkam nassa nihd- 
[9] kaya z 14- z 

Eead: aham sasau yamanam sasau bhutir yaksmarii ajijarat | 
imam sahasrabhaga indro visam nasayati te z 1 z yas karyo yas 
ca krtas svayamja uta haryah | deva indrajyestha indro visam 
na^yati te z 2 z visarasya vijambhasyestidhir mata dhanus pita | 
adityas tpudityad visam nasayantu te z 3 z dhanvino jyaya isva 
apaskambhasya bahvoh | apasthac chrngat kurmalad visam nasa- 
yami te z 4 z alavater ara sirsnam atho ‘sya yan mukham | de^ah 
parjanyaretasa isave krnuta namah z 5 z imam atrayo ‘ngiraso 
gautama virudham viduh | taya bharadvajas kanvo visam nasayati 
te z 6 z yas tva strains upasado yas pumso ‘dhy aruhan | aklantam 
saihklantam snava taku te kalpayamasi z 7 z vata ivabhram cyava- 
ytoii yaksmam te tanvah pari | vata yac cakrus te gurv aruja 
laghu krnmasi z 8 z tenaham trto tena visam na^} ami te | yatha 
nas satyam purusa sada vaditum arhasi z 9 z viskandham tad 
apisaram visaram vrsnya vayam j jambhahanum graham sankham 
ttvanujay enah ajamasi z 10 z sunam id va osadhayo ni dadhre 
bhesajaya kam | dhanayavah sanayavas purusam parayisnavah z 
11 z ya te pattrani devajuta virud ayusya krta | tayaham indra- 
dattaya visam na^yami te z 12 z alasya vyaujanasya vestatah sku- 
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tapamadheh | granther jyaya isvas tu yad visam nasayami te z 13 z 
sakam Tiskandham pra pata casena kikidivya | sakaiii vatasya dhra- 
jya s^am nasya nihakaya z 14 z 2 z 

There is much uncertainty in detail in the text here, particularly 
in stt 7 and 8. With our 4hc cf § 4. 6. 4n and oc; for st 14 see 
EV 10. 97. 13. 

3 

(§ 19.34) 

[fl39b9] jahgidisi jahgido raksatasi jangi^h dvipds catuspad 
a- [10] smdkam sarvaih raksaiu jahgidah z 15 z ya krschrattri- 
pancdsis chatam krtydkrta- [11] s ca ye | sarva vyunaktu tejaso 
rasdn jangidas karat, z 2 z rasarh krttrimarh nadasa- [12] rasas 
sapta visrasah apetu jangiddmatim isupasteva sddhaya z 3 z [13] 
krtyddusana vdyatn atho ratidusanah atho sahasvdn jangidas pari 
mm yo- [14] si tdrisarh z ^ z sa jangidasya mahisd pari nas pata 
visvaiah visvath ska- [15] ndhath yena sdmakd samskasojojasd nis 
tvd deva ajamyan nisthitam ihumyd- [16] m adhi tarn a tvdngird- 
yati vrdhmanas purvyd viduh z 5 z na tvd purvd om- [17] dhayo 
m tvd caranty d navd | vibddha ugro jangidas paripdnds suman- 
galah [18] asvayopadani bhagavo jangiddmuiaviryah purd ta ugrd- 
ya sato- [19] pendro vlryam dadhau z 6 z ugra itye vanaspataya 
indrojmdnasd dadhdu | a- [20] mivds sarva rakmnsi jahi raksdnsy 
osadhe | dsariram visarlkam ca- [fl40a] Idsarn prsnydmayam tak- 
mdnam visvasdradam arasam jangidas karat z 7 z 

Bead: jangidasi jangido raksitasi jangidah | dvipac catuspad 
asmakam sarvam raksatu jangidah z 1 z yah krcchras tripanc^is 
sataih krtyakrtas ca ye | sarvah vinaktu tejaso ‘rasah jangidas 
karat z 2 z arasam krtrimam nadam arasas sapta visrasah | apeto 
jangidamatim isum asteva sadha3’a z 3 z krtyadusano va aj’am atho 
‘ratidu^ah | atho sahasvah jangidas pra na ayunsi tarisat z 4 z 
sa jangidasya mahima pari nas patu visvatah | viskandham yena 
sasaha samskandham oja ojasa z 5 z nis tva deva ajanayan nisthi- 
tam bhumjam adhi | tarn u tvangira iti vrahmanas purvya viduh 
z 6 z na tva purva osadhayo na tva caranti ya navah | vibadha ugro 
jangidas parij«nas sumangaiah z 7 z atha tpadani bhagavo jangi- 
damitavlrya { pura ta ugraya sata upendro vlryam dadhau z 8 
z ugra it te vanaspata indra ojmanam a dadhau | amivas sarva 
r^sMsi jahi raksansy o^dhe z 9 z asariram visarikam balasam 
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prstyamayam | takmanam visvasaradam arasam jangidas karat 
z 10 z 3 z 

In the top margin of f 140a stands “ z 1 z 3 z ” indicating the end 
of the hymn. The ‘‘ 15 ” at the end of st 1 indicates mistakenly 
the inclusion of the stanza in the preceding hymn ; our st 2 is num- 
bered correctly, but note irregular numbering after st 4. The text 
here given varies in places from that of the vulgate; the trouble- 
some passages are fully treated in Whitne 3 r’s Translation. It 
should be remembered that there is reason for believing that S Bk 
19 was drawn from Paipp, in which case we do not have two inde- 
pendent texts to work with. 

4 

(§ 19.35) 

[fl40al] indra- [2] sya ndma grhnanta rsayo jahgidam daduh 
deva ya cakrur bhemjam ugre viska- [3] ndhadusanam z 1 z ma 
no raksatu jahgido dhanapalo dhandiva devd yam cakrur vrd- [4] 
hmanas paripdnam ardtiyam z 2 z druhandasam ghoracaksum pd- 
pakrtvd- [5] nam dgatam | tans tvarh sahasracakso praiibodhena 
ndsaya \ paripdno mi jangi- [6] dah z 3 z para md divas para md 
prthivydh pary antariksdt para md virudhhyah [7] para md bhuidt 
para motha bhavyd diso diso jangidkis pdtv asmdn. z z [8] ye 
rsnavo devakrta yoco bibhrthe tyd | sarvas tvdn visvabhesajo rasdh 
jangi- [9] das karat, z 5 z Jt z 

Bead: indrasya nama grhnanta rsayo jangidam daduh | deva 
yam cakrur bhesajam agre viskandhadusanam z 1 z sa no raksatu 
jangido dhanapalo dhaneva | deva yam cakrur vrahmanas pari- 
panam aratiham z 2 z durhardam ghoracaksusam papakrtvanam 
agatam | tans tvam sahasracakso pratibodhena nasaya paripano ‘si 
jangidah z 3 z pari ma divas pari ma prthivyah parj’ antariksat 
pari ma virudbhyah j pari ma bhutat pari mota bhavj-ad diso-diso 
jangidas patv asman z 4 z ya rsnavo devakrta ya uto bibhrte ‘nyah j 
sarvahs tan visvabhe^jo ‘rasah jangidas karat z 5 z 4 z 

In st 3a I have emended as suggested by Whitney; in 5a since 
Paipp and the commentator on § have rsnavo we must deal with 
that; at Edgerton’s suggestion I accept it ; “ ye ” of the ms suggests 
a following initial consonant or short a, and that has led me to 
consider ye ‘disnavo. In 5b I suggest a form similar to that given 
by SPP but closer to our ms. The relationship of § Bk 19 and 
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Paipp has the same bearing on the problem here as in the preceding 
hymn. 

5 

[fl40a9] yrati grhani prthiviniyatam etad ajyasya [10] mathi- 
tam sariram mam dhanum asya datus tvarh rahsa barhisya yathdsat. 
z 1 z 

Bead imam dhenum in e: pMa a seems possible altho the snb- 
jnnctive grhani is not quotable, and I have thought that perhaps 
grahani and ni dhattam might better be read. 

[11] uta tvdhur varunasya pattrim atho tvdhur aditim visva- 
rupdm adhijara- [12] yum aghare havyavdham agndv asyd mahi- 
mdnam juhomi z 2 z 

Bead patnim in pada a, °rupam in c; atho would be better in a. 

sa sdha- [13] svah tamtum anvdtatdnah so gnistomdn dasatam 
samdpa adhijardyum [14] savatsdn yo dadati tarn vdi devah svar 
drohayanti z S z 

In pada a read sahasvan tantum “tatana, in b ‘gni°, in c sa- 
vatsam, in d arohayanti. 

adhijardyu [15] svar arohayanty anena dattah sudughd vayodhah 
sahasmdi duhdm [16] satadhdram aksatam amumsmimn lake yuga 
uttarasmin. z z 

Bead adhijara^uis ° arohayaty in a, datta in b; § 18. 4. 50b reads 
as suggested here, but daksina is the noun. In padas cd read saho 
‘smai duham ° aksitam amusmin. 

purvavatsena [17] sd vatsini gduryenasyd vatso ajaro jardyuvat. 
trtlyam mdmsam [18] parininditam yat tasmdd devd adhijardyam 
dhuh 5 z 

In ab we should probably read gaur yenasya, but we should con- 
sider also gaurenasya. In d read adhijarayum. 

d dhdraya [19] savasd vavrdhdno ntard ivak sruvade smdi | imam 
indra mahatd me [20] ni rakm sam prajayd tatvd sarh balena z6 z 

In pada b the only suggestion I can make is to read ‘ntara tvak 
sruva adadhe ‘smai; but there is nothing compelling about this. 
In c read vi. 

durveddvasthad dha- [fl40b] hudhd parastdd visve devdh prati 
pasyanty dyatim yd bhadrd yd sarvatah sarnid- [2] s seddhur bJia- 
vatu me jardyuh z 7 z 
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. In pada a read “avastad bahndha, in b ayatim, in c samici : for d 
Edgerton suggests sed ahur bhavatu me ‘jarayuh. 

grstam dhenum adhijarayum svadham krnvanah [3] pra dadhatu 
vrahmane sahasmdi duhdrh sahasudharam aksatam amusmirhn loke 
para- [4] me vyoman. | 

The margin gives the numeral “ 8.” In pada a read grstim, in b 
dadatu, in cd saho ‘smai duham sahasradharam aksitam amusmin. 

vatsarh jarayus pradadas ptyusam yo no dadhaiu sudugham a 
dhenum \ [5] tasya devapi vavarta dyuh sd rohatu sukrtdm a lokam. 

In pada read jarayu pradadat, in b dadati and u dhenum : in c 
deva api vavarttayuh, in d sa aro° and u lokam. § 9. 9. 4c is some- 
what similar to pada a. 

The margin gives the numeral “ 9.” 

parivdldm adhijard- [6] yum nadhd jivo yadadam da pra etdm 
syondm sagmdm sivd siveha sd no hinsir ha- [7] sd ddivyena z 10 z 

For the first two padas I can make no helpful suggestion ; in c I 
would read sivam siveha, in d ma no and mahasa. 

ihadrakrtarh sukrtam ddisam bhuva sararh bhuvam prati grhndsy 
dya- [8] tim | ghrtasriyam nabhami samvasdno devan manusydmn 
asurdn atarhi \ 11 z 

With bhuvam sararh and ayatim the first two padas can stand. 
Bead nabhasi in c, manusyan in d and probably utarsin : this will 
bring d into close agreement with § 8. 9. 24d. 

pahca [9] devds pravistavanta etdm itras tvastd varuno mittro 
agnih | te sarve savitur mahya- [10] m etdm teha jivam pratirahta 
dyuh z 12 z 

Bead indras* and mitro in pada b, and probably ‘savisur in c : 
in d ta iha. The past ppl act is rather surprising here if it is really 
correct. 

kasyapo yam jamadagnir vasistha rsa- [11] yo yunasya sanur 
agra etdm | bharadvajo grdutamo artviramnah syonan visvdmi- 
[12] ttro dadusas pratirdnty dyuh z 13 z 

Bead ‘yam in pada a, in b senur and etam, but I cannot solve 
yunasya : in c read gotamo and possibly atrivantah or even athar- 
vanah; in d syonaih visvamitro, and pratiranty. Edgerton sug- 
gests atris kanvah for “ artviraihnah.” 
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arjarh devebhyas subhaga urjam manusya uta | [13] urjam 
pitrbhyo agJina urjam dadhatu md visa z 5 z 

The only satisfactory procedure here seems to me to be to place 
the second pada at the end; then imitating Kaus 89. 12 we can 
write a fairly good stanza, thus: urjam devebhyas subhaga urjam 
pitrbhyo agrhnam | urjam dadhatu ma visa urjam manusya uta 
z 14 z 5 z. In c dadatu me would seem better. 

In the left margin opposite this stanza is urjasam rca. 

6 

(RV 10. 97. 1-11) 

[fl40bl3] yd jdtd osadhayo deve- [14] bhyas triyugam purd | 
manye na babhrundm aham satam dhdmdni satvatah z 1 zz [15] 
om satam vo amba dhdmdni sahdsram uta vo ruhah \ adhd satdkra- 
tavo yuydm i [16] agaddm Icrta \ om imam me agaddm krta z 2 z 
om puspavatis prasumati- [17] s phaltnir aphala uta | asvdva 
yasthdritvarir vxrudhas pdrayisndvah 3 zz [18] om osadhi rta md- 
taro yad vo devtr uba vruve aparhsi vighnatir iti raksd- [19] s 
cdtayamdndm z z nishrtin nama vo mdtd nishrtin ndma vas pitd [ 
sa~ [20] dd patattrini stha ydd dmdyati niskrtd z 5 z [fl41a] as- 
vatthe vo nimdanam parne vo vdsatis krta \ gobhdsi tat kildsita 
ydt sand adhi [2] pdurusam. z 6 z ydd aha vdjayann imd osadhir 
hdsta ddadhe | dtmd ydksma- [3] sya nrsyati purd jivagrbho yathd 
z 7 z us chusmd osadhindm gdvo gosthd- [4] d iverate | dhdnam 
sanispantindm atmdnam tdva pdurusah 10 z ydd dsadhayor- [5] s 
sagmdta rdjdnas sdmitdv iva j vipras sd ucyate bhisdg raksohd- 
mlvacd- [6] tanah | asvavatim somdvatim urjdyantlm utojasam | 
dvitsi sdrvd 6- [7] mdhi | nrtd md pdraydn iti z 6 z dti visvds 
paristhd stendiva vrajd- [8] m akramet. osadhayas pracicyavur ydt 
kirn ca tanvo tdm sad visadusanamm. z 

Read: ya jata osadhayo devebhyas triyugam pura | manye nu 
babhrunam aham ^tam dhamani sapta ca z 1 z ^tam vo amba 
dhamani sahasram uta vo ruhah j adha satakratavo yu3am iniftm 
me agadam krta z 2 z puspavatis prasumatis phalinir aphala uta | 
asva iva sajitvarir virudhas parayisnavah z 3 z osadhir iti mataro 
yad vo devir upa vruve | rapahsi vighnatir ita raksas catayamanah 
z 4 z niskrtir nama vo mata niskrtir nama vas pita | sada pata- 
trinih stha yad amayati nis krta z 5 z asvatthe vo nisadanam 
parne vo vasatis krta [ gobhaja it kilasatha yat sanavatha purusam 
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z 6 z yad aham vajayaim ima osadhir hasta adadhe | atma yaksma- 
sya na^ati pura jivagrbho yatha z 7 z ue chusma osadhinam gavo 
gosthad iverate | dhanaih sanisyantmam atmanam tava pfirusa 
z 8 z yad osadhayas sam agmata rajanas samitav iva | vipras sa 
ucyate bhi^g raksohamivacatanah z 9 z asvavatirii somavatlm ur- 
jayantim udojasam | avitsi sarva osadhir tnrto ma parayan iti 
z 10 z ati visvas paristhas stena iva vrajam akramuh | osadhayas 
pracucyavur yat kim ca tanvo rapas ttam saci visadusanamt z 11 
z 6 z 

For this hymn cf also VS 12. 75 ff; TS 4. 2. 6. 1 ; MS 2. 7. 13; 
KS 16. 13 ; our text agrees now with one now with another of these : 
but for lOd I find no parallel. It seems clear enough that the next 
hymn begins as given below but the extra pada in st 11 here makes 
me suspect that some stanzas of this h}rmn have been lost. It is 
noteworthy that the ms accents these stanzas (except the first), and 
that this is the longest passage accented since Book 2. 

7 

[fl41a9] ahijambhas cardmasi | muskavarho gavdm iva \ kild 
upasrjath [10] harmi upastambhe prddkvam z 

Bead in pada a ° jambhas and remove colon ; read °barho in b, 
upasrjan hanmy in c, and prdakvam in d. 

ye ke celam apasve^r vd trmdamite nisada- [11] lath nrpa sri 
pupate grhah 

This seems to be intended as a complete stanza but I can see 
nothing in it except perhaps isur va followed by a form of V trd or 
of Vtrfi- 

aschinnath tvd vdto hahtv aschinnam abhivarsatu | d [12] kulena 
bhesajena tendhih jabhaydmasi | sascet tanndm aksakah sayandhn 
a- [13] rasdn aka z 

In pada a I would read achinnam, in b achinnam, in d jambh°. 
It is not wholly clear that the next two padas belong to this stanza ; 
in e perhaps tanvam is meant ; in f read sayanan and akah, which 
perhaps is also at the end of e ; I cannot restore pada e. 

asitdhardm visam ubhayos svajasya ca j adhikrasya yd ro- [14] 
pis tdy ito vi naydmasi | 

In pada a read asitasyaharam ; b as here is § 10. 4. 10b : in c the 
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name of a snake should stand, and adhivakrasya might be accept- 
able, or dadhivaktrasya ; in d read ta. 

idam, paidvo ajayate idam asya vivartanam [ [15] idam kani- 
Tcrado mago dvisate tu pardvasam. z 

In padas ab read ajayatedam, and cf S 10. 4. 7ab ; in c we might 
read magho, and d can stand if paravasam is acceptable (perhaps 
= parayanam in S 10. 4. 7b). 

vimctndm vdtd vahati- [16] tu visvag varsantu vrstayah visvay 
visa pra meha tvam satadhdra ivdvatah | S | [ 

In pada a read visucin and vahantu, in b and c visvag, and in 
e visam. This is stanza 6. 

[17] niratam haritas srja mittro vartayate ratharh \ tendpi lal- 
hiya tena pi- [18] ydsam nahindpinah | 

In padas ab read srjan mitro ; I have no suggestion for cd. Ed- 
gerton would suggest ahina^nam at the end of d. 

yenendrajasya yena nrmno yena vrttram pardbhinah [19] tend 
satdkrato tvam dher jdtdni jambhayam z 2 z 

For pada a here I would suggest yenendrajasya nrmnam, in b 
VTtram °bhinat, in d jambhayah. 

praty amodatas prthi- [20] vi prati dydus prati suryah paidvo 
pad asvamdtd krandendhin apdva- [fl41b] pat. rajjus ca darsvati 
z sere payantls prtJiivlm anu z ^ z 

Head amodata in a, place colon after surj'ah and also after apa- 
vapat. In e I think we have to read datvati, and with ‘payantis 
in f the two padas will be readable even with rajjus singular. De- 
lete “ z ” in e. 

dpo jiryante [2] ndmria mdindrdni avidhavdbhavat. natvdmaste 
visvag vimm akhdnam iva so- [3] yakam. z 5 z 

In ab we may probably read namrata sendrany; in c nudamas te 
seems possible, followed by visvag; for akhanam we might read 
akhanam ; or perhaps akhanam ; the stanza seems to be a patch-work 
and not at all clear. 

indrdgnl mittrdvarunas tvastdram aditim bhagam | hvayam ar- 
vahtam [4] pdidvam md nayam puruso visat. 

In pada a read °varuna, in c hvayamo ‘rvancam, for d ma no 
‘yam puruso risat. 
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sadyo jato hanihradat. | solvo dya dhunatas hrandena- [5] svasya 
vajino hanyaniv ahaya prthak. z 6 zz zz ity atharvanipai- [6] 
paladayas sdhhdydih ehadaso dhydyas samdptdh zz zz 
Bead: sadyo jato ‘kanikradat sa ulvo ‘dhy adhunuta | krandena- 
svasya vajino hanyantahayah prthak z 12 z 7 z 

ity atharvanikapaippaladayam sakhayam ekada^ ‘dhyayas sa- 
maptah zz zz 

In pada d we might let hanyantv stand reading after it ahayah. 



BRIEF NOTES 

A New Manuscript of Ali Biza Ahlasi 

The famous Persian painter of the first half of the 17th century, 
Ali Eiza Abbasi, is weU. known as a miniaturist in his native coun- 
try and in Europe. That is very natural because a great quantity 
of his miniatures and drawings have been preserved until our time. 
For this reason, we have in European technical literature many 
works dealing with his painting.^ 

But Ali Riza’s ability as a calligrapher, celebrated in his time, 
is less known to us in consequence of the rarity of the manuscripts 
written by his hand. Of complete manuscripts we have only three, 
which are in the Russian Public Library at Petersburg (Dom, 
Catalogue, p. 290, N 302 ; Dom, Melanges Asiatiques, VT, pp. 97 
and 103, Nos. 3 and 18) and one separate sheet in the British 
Museum (Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Vol. 2, p. 782, Add. 23609). 

I am very happy to caU attention to a fourth manuscript book 
by our calligrapher, which is in the possession of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. This manuscript contains the Mes- 
nevi (poem) "Ferhad and Shirin” of Vahshi, a mediocre Persian 
poet of the 16th century. He was bom in Bafik, Kirman, spent 
nearly the whole of his life in Yazd, and died there about 1583 a. d. 
His love-story of Ferhad and Shirin is an imitation of Nizami’s 
poem “ Khosraw and Shirin ” and is written in the same metre, 
hazaj. “ Ferhad and Shirin ” was left unfinished by the author 
(Rieu, op. cit. Vol. 2, p. 663). Manuscript copies of this work are 
not uncommon; for instance, the British Museum possesses five 
(Or. 318, Or. 326, Add. 6634, Add. 7721, Suppl. 308; see Rieu, 
Catalogue) , and in other European libraries there are many others. 
Moreover, this poem has been lithographed twice in Teheran (a. h. 
1263 and 1275 = a. d. 1847 and 1858), once m Calcutta (a. h. 
1249 = A. D, 1833) and twice in Bombay (. 1 . h. 1274 and 1312 = 


"For instance: F. Sarre, “Kiza Abbasi, ein persischer Miniatimnaler,” 
Kunst and Kunstler, October 1910; J. von Karabacek, “Riza-i Abbasi, 
ein persischer Miniatunnaler,” Sitzungsher. d. K. Akademie d. TFiss. zu 
Wien, phUos.-hiator. Klasse, B. 167. Abh. 1, 1911; F. Sarre-E. iVDttwoch, 
“ Zu Josef von Karabacek ‘Kiza-i Abbasi,’” Der Islam, 2. 196; F. E. Mar- 
tin, The Miniature Painting and Painters in Persia, India, and Turkey, 
London 1912; F. Sarre-E. Mittwoch, Zeichnungen von Riza Alhasi, 
Munchen 1914; and so on. 
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The last line contains the sipiiatnre of Ali Riza Ahhasi. 
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A. D. 1857 and 1894) . The last edition we have in the New York 
Central Public Library (*OMO). 

Our manuscript (Access. No. 23.28) is the gift of Dr. Vladimir 
G. Simkhovitch, who bought it in New York of Riza Khan Monif, 
whose father was once governor of one of the Persian provinces. 
The size of the manuscript in binding is 9% x 6^ in., without 
binding 9% x 5% in. ; written space 6% x 3% in. The binding is 
of mediocre quality, tooled brown leather slightly embossed with 
gold and decorated with a design impressed upon the leather and 
gilded. 

There are 44 folios. The writing is Nastaliq, 12 lines to a page 
in two columns with salmon outline and narrow bands of blue, 
gold, red and green colors. The outer border of the pages is light 
blue. The paper of the text, glued upon the blue space, is cream 
colored with gold specks. The writing, careless enough, very often 
without diacritical points, is in black ink, but the titles are in red. 
The title-page of the manuscript (fol. lb) is decorated in the upper 
part with floral arabesques in blue, red, and yellow on gold and 
dark blue backgrounds. Fol. 2a is decorated with animal scenes in 
gold on a broad light-blue border. 

On the last page, 44a, after the verses we find this line : “ Ali 
Riza Abbasi, the poor, has written it.” In this line lies the whole 
value of our manuscript, because, as I mentioned above, it is the 
fourth of the known works of Ali Riza, as calligrapher. The evi- 
dence of this sentence is confirmed by the signature, which may be 
seen in the accompanying photograph; it agrees in every respect 
with Ali’s well-known signature. 

I am much obliged to Mr. J. Breck, Curator of the Department 
of Decorative Arts of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
for his kind permission to publish this photograph. 

Nicholas N. Maetixovitch. 

New York City. Formerly of the University of Petrograd. 


Lexicographical notes 

The grammar and lexicography of the Assyrian code of laws 
deserves fuller study than it has yet received. The following sug- 
gestions are but a small contribution to the subject. 

1. In SchroedeFs Keilschrifttexte aus Assur, p. 3, kol. ii, 1. 80 
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the word i-ga-ad^di-mu-us has caused difficulty. It occurs in the 
statement of the punishments inflicted upon a man who has slan- 
dered another man’s wife. Jastrow (JAOS 41. 20) rendered it 
“ they summon him,” taking it from the stem mp. This seems 
inappropriate, however, as the preceding clause reads, "they shall 
give him forty strokes.” If they have to whip him, they do not 
need to siimmon him. Scheil, (Lois assyriennes, p. 21) rendered 
"on le coupera (ehatera?).” I would take the verb from ni3, 
as Scheil evidently did, which is used in the Mishna and Talmud 
in the sense of " cut ” (Jastrow, Talmudic Dictionary, p. 213), and 
render " they shall crop ” or " mutilate him.” 

2. In the same code (Schroeder, op. cit. p. 16, kol. iv, 12) the 
phrase sum-ma amelu ta-hu-u-ma raba-a sa-a tap-pa-i-su us-sa-am- 
mi-ih is not easy to translate, Jastrow took it from samdhu ‘to 
add,’ translating “ if a man extends a large boimdary from his 
companion” (ibid. p. 54). Scheil (op. cit. pp. 95 ff.) translated 
" Si quelqu’un la grande Umite (du champ) de son voisin a reduit,” 
giving to the verb a meaning the exact opposite of that given by 
Jastrow. I propose to coimect the verb with the Arabic root 
samaha, ‘be high,’ ‘lofty,’ with which the meaning ‘add,’ recog- 
nized by Muss-Amolt (Dictionary, 766a) shows that it is akin, and 
render " If a man carries up a boundary greatly on to that which is 
his neighbor’s.” 

3. On page 18 of the same text, kol. vii, it-tam-ra-a-ak is an 
unusual word. It occurs in a passage relating to the working of 
the field of one’s neighbor, but the beginnings of all the lines are 
broken away. Jastrow did not attempt to translate it. Scheil 
translates (op. cit. p. 109), " il est redevable.” I propose to con- 
nect it with the Talmudic (Jastrow, Dictionary, 846b), ‘to 
brighten,’ ‘ deanse,’ and render “ he shall be forgiven.” So far as 
one can tell from the broken lines, this would suit the context. 

University of Pennsylvania. GeOHGE A. Babtoit. 
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THE HISTOEY OP THE CANON OF THE CHINESE 

CLASSICS 

Hsu Ti-Shaji 

PbKTNG UsiVERSITy 

Chapter I : The Names of the Classics during the Chou Dynasty. 

A COLLECTION of bamboo slips bound with a cord and prepared 
for writing is called a Ts’e, (•^). The old form of this char- 
acter is)^, indicating five bamboo slips bound together with two 
strings. The Shuo-wen dictionary (written about 100 

A. D.) uses the word Fu-Ming ^), a warrant or commis- 
sion, to explain the character Ts’e, saying that the feudal princes 
received the Ts’e from the king. The character is sometimes 
written which is also pronounced Ts’e. 

The Ts’e is a warrant from the king. When hamboo slips were 
called Ts’e, they were important governmental documents sent 
to feudal princes as annoimcements or commands, ordering the 
princes to do certain things for the king. This explanation is 
clearly stated in the book Shih-ming the Explanation 

of Words) in the chapter Shih-shu-ch’i ( ^ Explanation 
of Documents). Here it is explained that Ts’e is a commission 
from one of higher rank investing one of lower rank with author- 
ity. The length of each slip in a Ts’e must be exactly two feet 
four inches. So in the preface of the Analects of Confucius it 
is stated that the Ch’un-ch’iu ( # fit Spring and Autumn An- 
nals) is written on slips two feet four inches in length. To 
record less important events there were used instead of Ts’e objects 
known as Chien ( |g, single bamboo slips) and Tu (^, writing 
boards of wood). In the I-Li in the chapter entitled P’ing-li-chi 
(H W. W, or Eite of Betrothal, it is stated : “ If any event 
requires a hundred characters or more, it must be written on 
Ts’e; if less than a hundred characters are required, then it 
should be written on Fang (-jjf, small tablets of wood). The 
Tso-chuan ( ^ a commentary on the Spring and Autunm 
Annals) says: "When a state is exterminated, unless the victor- 


borrowed word; its original form is 




and means a whip. 
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ions general reports to the royal court that his enemy has been 
defeated and that he has gained the victory, the event shonld not 
be written on Ts’e.”^ It is also stated in the Preface of the 
Tso-chuan : “ Important events shonld be written on Ts’e, and 
more nsnal affairs on Chien or Tu.” 

According to the annotations {Shu Jjg) of the Preface of the 
Tso-chuan, the difference between Chien and Ts’e is that Chien 
is a single slip, not bonnd by any cord, and that a Ts’e consists 
of several Chien bonnd together. A large qnantity of Ts’e wonld 
be known as Tien ( .^ )• Whenever the king bestowed npon a 
prince anthority over a vassal state, it was necessary that the 
master of oracles ( JJ, Chu), priests Tsung), diviners ( f* 
Pu), and historiographers {^Shih, sometimes translated scribes) 
shonld be present, and shonld have writh them all important docn- 
ments, both Tien and Ts’e. All snccessfnl policies of ancient 
mlers were recorded on snch Tien and Ts’e, in order that state 
princes shonld have snch writings as models. 

These fendal princes preserved the docnments which they received 
from the royal conrt and respected them almost as holy scriptnres. 
They were often placed on a small bench ( x cAt) in order to 
prevent the lacqner characters from being defaced and to prevent 
the string which boimd the slips together from being broken. The 

Shuo-wen dictionary explains the word Tien (» as the books 

of the Five Knlers. According to this dictionary the character 
indicates a Ts’e placed on a bench ( ^ chi) in order prop- 
erly to preserve the bamboo slips. 

A Tien contained a very large nnmber of slips and was heavy. 
It conld not easily be moved. The classics were originally con- 
sidered to be government records which were kept in the various 
states as model codes. In the preface of the biography of Con- 
fncian scholars in the History of the Han dynasty(g| ^ f| ff: 1$, 
Han-shu ru-lin chuan) it is stated that “the JWu-i or 

Six Departments of Arts are the Tien or Chih (^, records), 
containing royal announcements.” The term Liu-tien (7^ Jt, six 
sorts of documents) in the Chou-li (J^ j|g) was explained by a com- 
mentator as Ch’ang (^, constant, or constant procedure), Ching 
(ig, principle or canon), and Fa (^, law, code, or method). 

*See the chnan of Yun Kung (Hth year). 
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It is usually considered that all documents before the time of 
Confucius may be called Tien. Those Tien which were kept at 
the royal court were called Li-ching (jg ^), the ritual canon, 
for they contained the constant principle by which the king was 
supposed to govern his realm. When these Tien were preserved 
by the feudal princes, they were called Li-fa (j^ ^), Eitual 
Code, for they were kept by these princes as formal codes for 
the governing of their states. The Tso-chuan records that as 
Han Hsiian-tzu went to the state of Lu and was 

reading the illustration of the Diagrams of the Book of Changes 
(I-hsiang) and the Spring and Autumn Annals, he spoke approv- 
ingly and said: “All the rites {li, j^) of Chou are observed in 
the Duchy of Lu.” He called the Book of Changes and the Spring 
and Autumn Annals by the appellation Li. Prom this it seems 
evident that all of the classics were commonly called by this name. 

The term Wen (^, literature) is often used by Confucius to 
indicate the ancient documents. In the Analects there are numer- 
ous examples of this. Confucius says for instance : “ If you have 
a reserve of energy beside what is needed for your daily tasks, 
then study the Wen.” The commentator, in explaining this pas- 
sage, says that the Wen means “the literature bequeathed from 
ancient periods.” In another note this “bequeathed” Literature 
is explained as referring to the six classics. The classics were 
sometimes called “the literature bequeathed by ancient rulers.” 
Confucius said: “A princely man must have extensive learning 
in literature (Wen) ”; also “Since the death of King Wen has 
literature (Wen) remained here?”. The commentary on this 
passage states, “The Master is instructing his disciples in four 
things, ‘Literature’ (Wen), ‘Conduct,’ ‘Loyalty,’ and ‘Faithful- 
ness.’ Here again Wen is explained as “literature bequeathed by 
the ancient rulers.” 

M(»t of the literature that was thus bequeathed and handed 
down by tradition consisted of government records. They were 
studied by the scribes for the purpose of understanding how to 
follow the example of the past, and how, by this study, to solve 
the problems of the present. So these documents were the text 
books of the ancient schools. During the Chou dynasty the 
classics were often called by the name Shu («)• The literal 
meaning of this word is “ district roads,” but here it means “ tech- 
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nique.” A chapter in the Li-chi called The Eegnlation for Kings 
Wang-chih (3£ makes the statement: “The Grand Mnsi- 
cian studies the Four Shu mm) and establishes the four kinds 
of instruction. He supplies the Book of Odes, the Canon of 
History, the Book of Eites, and the Book of Music for the instruc- 
tion of pupils.” Here the name Shu is given to all the classics. 
So Lu-shih ch’un-ch’iu (S states that both Con- 

fucius and Mo-Ti are men who honor the study of the Shu of the 
ancient rulers. 

A document which leads people along the way of success may 
be said to correspond to a district road which gives the right 
direction to a city. Through this figure of speech a new term 
Tao-shu arose Tao means either a way, or to lead, 

indicating that the classics are a highway, or that they lead one 
along the right way. Chuang-tzu says : “ The men of old times 
have said that there is a Tao-shu, but in what does it reaUy 
consist? It is omnipresent. If it consists of the Book of Odes, 
the Canon of History, the Book of Eites, and the Book of Music, 
most of the scholars of the state of Lu and Tsou and the ‘ Bed- 
Girdle Sires ’ can understand it thoroughly. The Odes show the 
way of explaining the will; the Canon explains events; the Eites 
explain conduct; the Book of Music explains peace; the Book 
of Changes explains the positive and negative principles; and 
the Spring and Autumn Annals explain obligations ( ^ Ming 
fen).”^ Chuang-tzu, being a Taoist philosopher, naturally 
gives a very wide scope to the term Tao-shu, but it is usually 
applied to the classics as a whole. 

The term Ching is now used as a common name for the clas- 
sics. This term is much newer than those that have been men- 
tioned above. In the book Wen-sin-tiao-lung ( J )9I ^ ), 
a work of literary criticism by Liu Hsieh, c. 6th cent. A. D., 
it is stated : “ The books of Fu-hsi, Shen-nung and Huang-ti 
are called San-fan (three knolls), for they signify the Great 
Way. The books of Shao-hao, Chuan-hsu, Kao-sin, and the 
dynasties of T’ang and Yii are called Wu-tien (five codes), for 
they signify the ‘ Constant Way.’ AU the mysteries of the Yii, 
Hsia, Shang, and Chou djTiasties were reasoned out according 
to the Eight Trigrams, and they are, therefore, called the Pa-su 


’ See Tien-hsia-pien, Book of Chuang-tzu. 
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(A the eight comprehensions).” A work on the geography 
of the nine divisions of the Empire {Chiu-chou, ^ iW) ts called 
the Chin-ch’iu £). Ch’iu (£), means to gather to- 
gether, and implies that all the products, customs and phases of 
climate of the nine divisions of the Empire are gathered together 
in this book. 

It is here to be noted that some of the books in this ancient 
period were not included under the name Ching (S). The 
use of the name Ching is not earlier than the Chou Dynasty. Yin 
Chih-chang ^ ^ in commenting on the phrase Szu-ching 
(S four classics) in the book of Kuan-tzu ■^), says 
that the Book of Odes, the Book of History, the Book of Bites, 
and the Book of Music are called the Szu-ching or Four Clas- 
sics. Moreover, Cheng K‘ang-ch’eng (gj j^), in commenting 
on Confucius’s phrase “ a princely man considers the Ching-luen ” 
(S ^), in the Interpretation of the T’uan Trigram of the Book of 
Changes, states that the phrase Ching-luen means " the discussions 
of the Book of History, the Book of Bites and the Book of Music 
for carrying on political affairs.” In Hsiin-tsu’s ( ^ -^ ) Ch’uen- 
hsiieh-pien (ft |^ ^), we find the sentence: “Its course begins 
with reciting the Ching and ends with reading the Book of Bites.” 
The word Ching is explained also by Yang Liang who 

says it means the Book of Odes and the Book of History. From 
these statements by various commentators and from the phrase 
li ching (ft ft), a phrase which has to do with the punctuation 
of the classics, in the Hsiieh-chi a section of the Book 

of Bites, it would seem that whatever documents were used for 
study in schools were called ching. The original meaning of the 
word ching according to the Shuo-wen (a dictionary of the first 
century A. D.) is to weave, or, in other words, to string together, 
bamboo slips. Later, the word was used as synonymous with the 
characters tien (Jij), chang (^), too (S)? 

forth. 

The practice of using the term ching for the classics in gen- 
eral is taken from a chapter in the lA-chi (Book of Bites), called 
Ching-chiai (ft ft), which is interpreted to mean an explana- 
tion of the classics. It is said here that documents used for school 
text books have the right to be called ching. In the Ching-chiai 
there are six books of ching listed, the Book of Odes, the Book 
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of History, the Book of Changes, the Book of Mnsic, the Book 
of Bites, and the Spring and Antunm Annals. It is known that 
before the time of Confucius only four books were considered 
as school text books. The Book of Changes and the Spring and 
Autumn Annals were not included. These two books were 
kept by the grand historiographers in the Eoyal Court and the 
Courts of the leading states. The Ching-chiai, being written 
long after the time of Confucius, included these two additional 
books of ching. However, according to Kwan-tzu, there were still 
other books taught in the schools of the state of Ch’i. In addition 
to the Book of Odes there was a book on the Calendar, or Time, 
(J^). a book on Divination ( h), and a book called ‘the Book 
of Hsing’ (fx), which may perhaps be translated ‘ investiga- 
tion of social events.’ * This leads us to wonder whether the 
information which we have with regard to the educational system 
of the Chou Dynasty is very complete, and whether that education 
was as uniform as is sometimes supposed. Ch’i and Lu were the 
two most civilized states of the time, yet the school curricula of 
these two states were quite different. So far as we can see, every 
state in the Middle Kingdom had the first four classics as a defi- 
nite part of the curriculum, and in addition to these others were 
added in different states, either as a part of the ordinary curricu- 
lum or for special study at the residence of the officer in charge 
of education. This means that while the Four Classics had to 
be studied everywhere uniformly, others could be added accord- 
ing to the particxilar needs of various states. 

On the other hand the word ching is sometimes explained as 
being synonymous with the word shu (^||), which means ‘ a street.’ 
Such documents arc considered as ways to efficiency as city streets 
are ways by which the citizen reaches his desired destination. 

Before the time of Confucius’ revision, all the classics seem to 
have been considered as of equal value. The number of docu- 
ments to be included in each one of these classics was apparently 
settled by Confucius. There are two sections in the Book of 
Chuang-tzu, in which Confucius s work on the classics is con- 
sidered. The one passage (in the chapter T'ien-fao, % states 
that Confucius interpreted the Twelve Classics. The other pas- 


> See Chapter on Shan-ch’uen-shu-p’ien, in Knan-tzu (({j ^). 
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sage in the chapter T’ien-yiin ( 5 ^ reports Confucius’ state- 
ment to Lao-tzu: “I, K’ung Ch’iu (Confucius), have revised the 
Odes, the Book of History, the Book of Rites, the Book of Music, 
the Book of Changes, and the Spring and Autumn Annals, — 
the Six Classics.” What was meant by the Twelve Classics in 
the first quotation is unknown. Some scholars explain it as the 
Six Classics and the Six Apocalyptic Books; others as the Book 
of Changes, the Shang-ching, Hsia-ching, and the Ten Wings. 
The Six Classics were clearly enumerated by the Master. He con- 
sidered these to be the six because they contained the principles 
of the way of the ancient rulers (Wang-tao, ^ So he 

believed that these Six Books should be read in aU schools. 

Chapter II : The Canon after the Chou Dynasty. 

During the persecution that took place imder the Ts’in Dynasty 
the Six Classics were scattered and almost all extant copies were 
destroyed in the burning of the books. When the scholars of the 
Han Dynasty began to reconstruct the canon, they were possessed 
by an idea that ever}'thing must fit into a category represented 
by the number five. There were five elements, — ^metal, wood, 
water, fire and earth; five constant virtues, — ^humility, rectitude, 
courtesy, knowledge and faith; five relationships, and a whole 
series of other fives. In order to fit the classics into the same plan 
and to make them correspond to the Five Constant Virtues, one 
of the six must be dropped. The I-wen-chih J ^), the 
record of literature in the Book of Han, dropped out the Book 
of Changes, saying : “ The purpose of music is to make peace 
and harmony of spirit. It is the expression of humanity or 
benevolence. The Book of Odes exemplifies rectitude or right- 
eousness. The Book of Rites shows dignity and manifests cour- 
tesy. The Canon of History displays knowledge and widens 
human understanding. The Spring and Autumn Annals is the 
foimdation of faith, for it is our criterion for judgment. These 
five correspond to the Five Constant Virtues. The Book of 
Changes is the source of them aU. It is, therefore, not included 
in the five.” Pai-hu-t’ung-teh-luen ( ^ ^ ^ i&)j°“Dis- 


' Usually called Pai-hu-t’ung, written by Pan Ku, the author of ‘ The 
Book of Han.’ 
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CBSsion of the XJniTersal Virtues at the White Tiger Hall,” made 
two enumerations of the Five Classics. In the one he (Pan 
Ku) omitted the Spring and Autumn Annals, in the other the 
Book of Music. He says : “ As there are Five Constant Virtues, 
so there are Five Classics. Music manifests benevolence. The 
Book of History manifests righteousness. The Bites manifest 
courtesy. The Book of Changes manifests knowledge. And the 
Odes manifest faith. The Five Feelings and the Five Constant 
Virtues in human nature could not of themselves attain to com- 
pleteness. The sage, therefore, brought together the doctrines 
of the Five Bulers in Heaven in order to teach people how to 
fulfil the Five Virtues.” Yang Hsiung in his book 

Fa-yen g) makes the statement: “For explaining Heaven 
there is nothing clearer than the Book of Changes. For judging 
affairs the Book of History is the clearest book. For explaining 
dignity the Book of Bites is the best. For explaining the will 
there is no book better than the Odes. And for explaining civil 
relations the Spring and Autumn Annals is of aU books the most 
distinct.” It was considered quite reasonable to omit the Book 
of Music, as the Ts’u-hsiieh-chi ( ^ $ Ig ) makes the state- 
ment; “The Book of Changes, the Book of History, the Odes, 
the Book of Bites, the Book of Music, and the Spring and Autumn 
Annals were counted in ancient times as the Sis Classics. After 
the books were burnt during the Ts’in Dynasty, the Book of Music 
disappeared. So now we have the Book of Changes, the Odes, the 
Book of History, the Book of Bites, and the Spring and Autumn 
Annals; these are the Five Classics.” 

The term Liu-i, or the Six Departments of Arts, was borrowed 
by the scholars of the Han Dynasty from an old term, which had 
meant in earlier times the Six Arts of the lower schools. These 
were propriety, music, archery, chariot-driving, language, and 
mathematics. The term Ta-i ( ^), or ‘ Great Arts ’ had pre- 
viously been applied to the classics, but had never been much 
used before the time of the Han Dynasty. The term Ta-i had 
been used as the antithesis of Hsiao-i, small or junior arts. Under 
the Han Dynasty there were a number of teachers of the classics, 
who went by the name of Po-shih ( t| ■Jt), who taught young 
pupils according to the manner that was in vogue in the Junior 
schools of the Chou Dynasty. It was for this reason that the 
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term Liu-i was used for the text books. The second word of this 
phrase I (g) was formerly written nieh (g). According to 
the Shuo-wen Dictionary the word nieh means the bull’s-eye of 
a target. The idea was that teachers in educating their pupils 
must have an aim and therefore the word nieh, target, was 
applied. By a phonetic change this was later modified to i. 

The ching, as we have seen, were the text books used in 
schools. In addition to these, books of commentaries for the use 
of teachers came gradually to be prepared. Some of these books 
of commentaries became very popular, and were established as 
important works. They were called chuan (^). Almost every 
classic has its chuan. In the Eung-yang chuan ( ^ ft ) we 
read “ the host studied the punctuation, then asked for the chuan ” 
( ft ). The word chuan means a commentary and it was always 
a commentary written after the work was complete. For in- 
stance, when the sentence appears in the Analects, " Do you not 
study the chuan?” the scholars of Lu interpreted the question 
as meaning, "Do you not study the short slips of bamboo?” 
Short slips of bamboo were therefore called chuan. According 
to the Shuo-wen the word chuan meant a bamboo slip six inches 
long. On the one hand, therefore, the difference between ching 
and chuan is the fact that, as Po-Wn chi states it, 

“ching are composed by the sages, while chuan scarcely ever 
record the words of the greatest men.” On the other hand the 
difference is also in the length of the slips. As a commentary 
for the use of teachers was considered inferior to the original text 
of a classic or a government document, such a commentary could 
not be written on ts‘e m), or long slips, but must be written on 
chuan. The word chuan, therefore, which originally had the 
meaning of short bamboo slips, came to mean commentaries and 
later had a verbal significance, — to hand down, interpret or record. 

There were many chuan in existence before the time of Con- 
fucius. Mencius often speaks of different matters as referred 
to in the chuan. Although it is impossible to say that the chuan 
referred to in Mencius were necessarily written before the time 
of Confucius, we have indication of this fact in Sze-ma Ch’ien’s 
History where it is stated that Confucius wrote a preface for 
the chuan of the Canon of History. Mo Ti frequently quotes from 
the chuan to substantiate his statements and often even intro- 
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duces his quotations with the phrase chuan yiieh (as stated in 
the chuan). In the general commentary of the Canon of History 
^ this same phrase chuan yiieh is used by Fu Shen 

This same phrase occurs in many ancient hooks. According to 
tradition the 8ang-fu-chuan ^ a commentary on the 
Book of Mourning, was written by Tzu Hsia, a disciple of Con- 
fucius. Even in this book the phrase chuan yiieh frequently 
occurs. Sze-ma Chien makes the surprising statement that there 
were more than ten thousand different commentaries, or chuan, 
of the Six Classics. (It must here be remembered that the term 
‘ ten thousand ’ is often used loosely in Chinese like the English 
word ‘ myriad.’) There is a great variety of chuan. They consist of 
general commentaries, prefaces, descriptions, and appendices. 

During the early part of the Han Dynasty, scholars, as we have 
seen, were including the Book of Filial Piety (^ @) and the 
Analects (Luen Yii) in the Six Departments of A]^, but they 
still refused to dignify these two books with the term ching. 
The Chou Li and the I Li were considered ching, and the Li Chi 
was a commentary {chuan) of the Chou Li and the I Li. The 
commentaries of Tso Chiu-ming, K‘ung Tang-kao, and Kn Liang- 
chi were considered the chuan of the Spring and Autumn Anualg 
im In the same way the Ten Wings were considered the 

chuan of the Book of Changes, and the Er-ya (^ ) was the 

chuan of the Odes and the Canon of History. The Book of Men- 
cius belonged to the Works of the Masters. These were not at 
this time accepted as ching, but later they came to be so con- 
sidered. In the Book of the Later Han Dynasty (^ 
and in the Kecord of the Three Kingdoms (^ B £) term 
‘ Seven Classics g) is found. 

This is explained by the fact that during the Early Han Dynasty 
the Analects were included with the Six Classic, thus making 
seven, while during the later Han Dynasty, the Book of Filial 
Piety (:^ g) was substituted for the Book of Music. In 
the preface of the Analects it is said : “ The Book of Filial Piety 
was written on twelve-inch bamboo slips, while the slips on which 
the Analects were written were only eight inches in length.” 
These two books, therefore, could not in the early period have 
been considered ching, for ching were necessarily written on 
twenty-four inch slips. On the other hand they were written 
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by disciples of the Master, and the slips, while not twenty-four 
inches long, were yet longer than those on which the chuan were 
written. 

When we come to the T’ang Dynasty, we find Nine Classics 
(iL ^ ) referred to. In the Book of T’ang it is said that Ch’u 
Sui-liang designated Kn Na-lii as the keeper of the Nine Class- 
ics. The Nine Classics here referred to were the Book of Changes, 
the Odes, and the Book of History; the Chou Li, the I Li, and 
the Li Chi; and the Three chuan (Tso chuan, Kung-yang chuan, 
and Ku-liang chuan) of the Spring and Autumn Annals. 

During the Sung Dynasty, the Analects, the Book of Filial 
Piety, the Er-ya and Mencius were added, and the term ‘ Thir- 
teen Classics ’ came to be used. Later under the influence of 
the philosophers of this time, the two Ch’engs and Chu Hsi, two 
chapters, the Doctrine of the Mean the Great 

Learning were taken from the Li Chi and made into 

separate books. These two, with the Analects and Mencius, then 
came to be regarded as the Four Books or the Four Books of the 
Masters. Since that time every student beginning the study 
of the Chinese classics reads the Four Books as the first part of 
his work. There were a few scholars who added to the Thir- 
teen Classics the Ta-t‘ai-li-chi ( :^ jS iS making the total 
fourteen, but this arrangement did not last long. 

The order of the classics was fixed during the T’ang Dynasty 
by Lu Te-ming ^ ^), who gave his opinion in the book en- 
titled Ching-tien-shih-wen ^ ^). According to his 

arrangement, the Book of Changes, being handed down from the 
time of Fu Hsi and being the source of civilization, is naturally 
the first. The Book of History, beginning as it does at the end 
of the period of the Five Eulers, foUows the Book of Changes. 
The Mao-shih (the Book of Odes as arranged by the critical 
School of Mao) contains some poems of the Shang period, and 
so must rank third. The three books on Bites, the Chou Li, the 
I Li, and the Li Chi were composed during the early part of the 
Chou Dynasty and must therefore come next. Next follows the 
Spring and Autumn Annals, because it was written by Confucius ; 
and following that its three commentaries in their natural order 
of sequence. The Book of Filial Piety, being also a composition 
of Confucius but not as important as the Spring and Autumn 
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Annals (which contains the teaching of the Dnke of Chon), comes 
next in order following the commentaries of the Annals and pre- 
ceding the Analects. Curiously enough the Books of Lao-tzu 
and Chnang-tzu follow the Analects, as the Court during the 
T’ang Dynasty favored Taoism and included these books in the 
canon. The list ends finally with the Er-ya, Mencius being 
entirely omitted to make room for the two Taoist books mentioned 
above. 



BIUEF NOTE 

Old Persian niyafirarayam, Bh. 1. 6^ 

This form is a oto| Xeyo/wov in the Old Persian inscriptions. 
Its meaning, “ I restored,” is nowhere questioned, but the expla- 
nations offered of its morphology seem to me insufficient. Bartho- 
lomae says in Grundriss d. iran. Philologie, I. 1. p. 56 : “ Die 
Eeduplication enthalt zwei Wurzelconsonanten mit a (idg. e) 
dahinter. jAw. fra-yrayrayeHi (wofiir wohl yrayray° zu lesen, . . ) : 
gr. iypifyofBt. Danehen findet sich frdyraraye^ti, das sich dazu 
etwa verhalten wird, wie lat. scicidit zu got. sJcaiskai^. Analog 
erklart sich jAw. ni-srdrayd und ap. niy-a-6’^drayam, die zu jAw. 
nis*rinaoHi gehoren.” Johnson also in his Historical Grammar 
of the Ancient Persian Language, § 449, classifies this form as an 
Intensive, and in § 363 says that the present system reduplication 
in Old Persian shows either t of I. E. or has a representing I. B. e?- 
He quotes the forms of V sthd and V da (thmout this paper roots 
are quoted in their Sanskrit form) respectively as supporting his 
statement. MeiUet in his Grammaire du Vieux Perse (p. 104) 
says of 6^draya-, which he transcribes gdraya- : “ H s’agit dvidem- 
ment d’une formation a redoublement.” * 

The difficulty lies in the -d- of the reduplicated syllable. MeiUet 
was apparently attempting to do away with this obstacle when he 
suggested (1. c.) that O^draya- might equaUy weU be a formation 
on a root cognate with Skt. V trd “ rescue.” This would be a suffi- 
cient explanation for the Old Persian form if it were not for the 
YAv. nisrdrayd.^ tr would appear in Avestan as &r, cf. 0. P. 
pu$^ra and YAv. fvAra with Skt. putra. We must cling to the 
usual etymology. 

In Sanskrit aU verbs of the third class show an i-vowel in the 
reduplicated syUable or else the weak grade of the root vowel. It 
is, of course, a generaUy accepted fact that the normal vowel of 
present redupUcation is I. E. i while the vowel of perfect redupli- 
cation is I. E. e. If, therefore, a word shows a deviation from this 

^This same statement is also made for Indo-Iranian in other places: 
Bmgmann, Orundriss d. vergleich. Oram. d. indoger. Sprachen IIS S§ 555 
and 556; KTO, §641; Thumb, Hdb. d. Sanskrit, §450 (Bmgmann, 1. c., 
is not so sure in regard to xe'icXv^t as is Thumb) ; Beichelt, Awestisches 
Elementarhuch, § 181. 

•At the same time he lists this form under the formative -aya-. 

• Beichelt also, op. cit., § 196j, classes this as an Intensive. 
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mode, its peculiarity must be explained' if possible, by some spe- 
cial influence, rather than referred to an inherited difference. All 
the accounts of present reduplication speak of a reduplicating 
vowel e in addition to the regular i, and quote, as a rule, to support 
the statement the Sanskrit forms dadhati and dadati. What we 
have, however, in the presents of y/ dha and y/ da and in all other 
deviations from the normal vowel of reduplicated syllables is as- 
similation of the vowel of the reduplicated syllable to the vowel of 
the root syllable. This is the phenomenon attested to by Lith. 
duste and 0. Slav, daste ; why explain these forms as arising from 
an “UmbUdung von uridg. *de-d6-mi,” as Brugmann does in 
§ 641, rather than from an “UmbUdung” of I. E. *di-d6-mi, 
the existence of which is proved by Gk. SlSa/u? Furthermore, all 
the Intensive stems on roots whose radical vowel is t appear in 
Skt. with e = p. I. Ir. ai in the reduplicated syllable (cf. vevetti 
from y/ vid and seseti from V^)- We should, therefore, expect to 
find in the word under discussion a form *niya6'airayam.* 

The forms niyaO'drayam and nxsrdrayd, however, are not neces- 
sarily to be explained as Intensives. They may be causatives owing 
their peculiar formation to contamination with a word of similar 
meaning and form. Since y/sri is transitive a causative formation 
on it will not change the meaning. “ I leaned something down ” 
and “ I caused ” or “ had somebody lean something down ” are 
essentially equivalent. Therefore, there can be no objection from 
tbe standpoint of meaning to taking the forms under discussion as 
causatives. 

The Skt. sri has a causative srdpayati with a form srdyayati 
quoted by the grammarians.® Correspondents to these causative 
formations are nowhere quoted for Iranian.* Nevertheless, I feel 

* Accepting the explanation of Bartholomae and others for the con- 
sonantism. 

‘ The type of formation shown by SrSyapati is found in Skt. for the fol- 
lowing roots in -i; i (go), ci (gather), *mi, and si. It is quoted by tbe 
grammarians and lexicographers for: ri, jri, vi (weave), svi, H, and hi. 
The type shown by Srapayati is found for: i (go), ji (conquer), mi (dam- 
age), and ami, and quoted for: ci (gather) and mi (fa). Skt. Jesi 
(possess) shows ksayaya and ksepayat, Icsi (destroy) shows ksayayati ai^ 
ksapayati. For Skt. ri a form repaya is also queued. 

• Bartholomae in Grd. d. iran. PhUoloyie, I. 1. p. 84, states that causa- 
tive formations like Skt. sthSpayati are not found in Iranian. He con- 
siders fntiaupayeiti (Yt. 8, 33) corrupt. 
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justified because of the Sanskrit in assuming a form *niya&'ayayamJ 
A word similar to this in form and meaning ® would he 
*niyadarayam.^ This form, also transitive, would mean : “ I held 
something down,” that is, “ I maintained ” or “ established it,” 
or " I had it established.” The fact that the type of causative 
formation quoted above for Skt. V sri is not foimd in Iranian, and 
that Sanskrit shows a tendency to substitute a p for the first y, 
goes to show that the repetition of the syllable ya was disliked. 
It seems very likely, therefore, that a form *niya6''ayayam, which 
was destined to disapppear, could easily be transformed, mder the 
influence of a word of similar formation and meaning, *niyada- 
rayam, to niyaO^arayam}'^ 

Lehigh University. James E. Wabe. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Inscriptions. Vol. I: Sumerian 
and Semitic Religious and Historical Texts. Vol. II: His- 
torical Inscriptions, containing principally the Chronological 
Prism, W-B. 444. By S. Lakodon, M. A. London : Oxfoed 
Univeesitt Peess; 1923, iv -j- 60 pp. + 45 plates and iii + 
36 pp. + 7 plates. 

These are the first volumes of an important series of texts, 
known as the Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Inscriptions (var.. 
Texts), edited imder the direction of Professor Langdon. The 

^The p-cansative is the result of analogical extension and peculiar to 
Skt., cf. Gdr. d. iron. Philologie, I. 1. p. 84, § 151b (next to last para- 
graph). 

^ The possibility of the semantic equivalence of these two words is seen 
in Skt. where the Petersburg Lexicon gives niVsri — etwa niederlegen and 
niVdhr = niederlegen in, betcahren, behalten. 

•Altho a causative formation for ni'Jdhr is not quoted for Iranian, the 
causative is found for the simple root (cf. O. P. darayamig and adaraya). 
There can be, therefore, no valid objection to the same formation in the 
compound. 

*®If some should still insist on calling this form an Intensive, con- 
tamination with a “niyadarayam would give an explanation for the pecu- 
liar a. Such was the explanation that I was offering for the form until 
Professor E. G. Kent suggested that it might very probably be a causative. 
The latter is, I believe, the true explanatiou. The writer’s thanks are due 
to Professor P. Edgerton for helpful suggestions, as well as to Professor 
Kent. 
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Series contemplates the publication of the tablets presented to the 
University by Mr. H. Weld-BlundeU of Queen’s College and the 
material that may accrue to the Universily from the excavations 
of the Oxford-Field Museum expedition to Kish rmder the direc- 
tion of Professor Langdon and financed jointly by Mr. Weld-Blun- 
dell and the Field Museum of Chicago. 

All the texts in the first volume (22 in number) are from the 
Weld-BlundeU coUection in the Ashmolean Museum with the ex- 
ception of two, one of which is from the Stevenson collection and 
the other is in the hands of a dealer in antiquities. The texts are 
of a misceUaneous character, religious and historical, and date aU 
the way from the early Sumerian period to the late Babylonian. 
The majority of them are early. In the ease of six the cimeiform 
text only is published, but aU the others are completely edited, 
either here or elsewhere. There is nothing startlingly new in the 
texts, but they are aU of them valuable for our understanding of 
the religion and history of Babylonia. Their publication could 
not have been put into more competent hands. At the same time 
one cannot but wish that Langdon would take the time and pa- 
tience to do his work more carefuUy and consistently. There is 
probably no better Assyriologist today, but he continuaUy leaves 
himself open to attack by his hasty writing and the reader is 
severely tried by the inconsistency of his renderings and the awk- 
wardness of his expressions, which are sometimes no more intelli- 
gible than the original. At the same time we must be grateful for 
the imtiring labors of a great scholar, who, if not always reliable, 
is at any rate suggestive and has put at our disposal a vast array 
of material. 

On one point in the present volume, to mention no others, the 
reviewer would venture to take issue with the author. On page 
50, note 1, he rejects the weU authenticated reading Lugal-marda 
for Lugal-TUR-da on the ground that it is probably a late Semitic 
interpretation and that Schroeder, KAY, 46, 15 read probably 
[lu-gal-b<i-a]n-da and yet on the basis of this same text, line 9, 
he reads Il-ba-ba (clearly a late Semitic interpretation) in place 
of the earlier ZomA-ma (var., gd), line 6. Not only is he incon- 
sistent here, but his reading of line 15 is very questionable. The 
third column of this line says that the sign in question is the dur 
sign and the same column in line 17 says that it is the marw-sign- 
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These are manifestly Tariant names of the same sign and do not 
suggest different values. 

In the second volume Langdon publishes four texts that are of 
very great historical importance. One is supremely valuable. It 
is a large rectangular clay prism, inscribed with two columns on 
each side, and is in almost perfect condition. The tablet purports 
to give a complete list of all the dynasties and kings who ruled in 
Babylonia before and after the flood down to Sin-magir, the sec- 
ond to the last king of the Isin djmasty. A smaller tablet gives a 
list of the kings before the flood. These tablets, together with 
those already published by Poebel and Legrain, now give us the 
complete chronological scheme of the early Babylonians for both 
the ante-diluvian and post-diluvian periods down to the end of the 
Isin dynasty. It only remains to harmonize the various lists and 
to determine how much overlapping of dynasties there was. This 
Langdon attempts to do and although in the nature of the case 
his work is much of it tentative, it is probably as nearly correct 
as we can at present determine. For his reckoning of dates he 
takes as his starting-point the date early established by Kugler for 
the beginning of the First Babylonian Dynasty, viz. 222o B. c. 
In a brief introduction he discusses the much later date more 
recently advanced by Kugler and with good reason, we believe, 
rejects it. In this he has the support of the careftd calculations 
of the Oxford astronomer, Fotheringham, who asserts that Kug- 
lePs late date is astronomically impossible. Fotheringham, how- 
ever, would reduce Kugler’s earlier date by 56 years on the basis 
of more accurate and scientific calculations. 

A third text in the volume is a historical inscription of Sin- 
idinnam. It is a hollow barrel-shaped cylinder, containing two 
columns of writing in Sumerian, 79 lines in all. It is one of the 
best of the few inscriptions of this king that are known to us. 
It was written to commemorate the excavation of the Tigris for 
the water-supply of Larsa (Langdon, Ellasar). The tablet is stUl 
in the hands of an antiquity dealer. 

The remaining text is a fragment of a tablet that manifestly 
contained a portion of the annals of the reign of Hammurabi. 
It is much to be regretted that the tablet is so fragmentary because 
much more historical information for the various years is given 
than in the ordinary date formulae. 


2 
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Minor Notices 


The only defect of the volxune is that it was written too hnr- 
riedly, but for this the author in the present instance has some 
excuse. There are a considerable number of typographical errors ; 
capital is always spelled capital; ^IM is translated Immer in one 
place and Eamman in another; ^Bdbhar (also written elsewhere 
^Utu) appears as both Babbar and Shamash in the translation of 
the same text; and the renderings in a number of places could 
have been improved, e. g. the sentence "At Kish Kug-Bau a fe- 
male wine seller established the foundation of Bash and became 
king” (p. 15) would appear better as "At Kish Kug-Bau, a bar- 
maid, established the foundation of Kish and became queen” (or 
a truer translation of the genderless lugal would he monarch)- 
These and similar shortcomings are, however, of a very minor char- 
acter and detract little from the inherent value of the volume. 
There are other important historical inscriptions in the Weld- 
Blundell collection and we await with keen anticipation their pub- 
lication. 

Theophile J. Meek. 

The University of Toronto. 


MINOR NOTICES 

My Nestorian Adventure. By Feitz Holm. New York: Plem- 
IKG H. Eevell, 1923. 250 pp. 

A popular account of a trip from the coast to Sian-fu, for the 
purpose of obtaining a replica of the famous Nestorian tablet. 
From a scholarly and scientific point of view the book is negligible. 

L. c. p. 

Burma, from the earliest times to the present day. By Sir J. 6. 
Scott, K. C. I. E., Burma Political Service (retired) . New 
York : Alfsed A. Knopf, 1924. xii -f 372 pp. 

A popular relation, undocumented, and with a scanty index, of 
the history of Burma. The major part treats of the times since 
relations with Europe began. Early history is necessarily based 
mainly on native sources, which may excuse, hut does not obEter- 
ate, the fact that this part of the book is obscure. The usual psy- 
chology of the colonial official is much in evidence in aU parts. 

Lotuses of the MaJiayana. Edited by Kenneth Saundebs. {Wis- 
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dom of the East Series). London: John Mubkat, 1924. 
63 pp. 

A collection of Mahayana aphorisms drawn from many sources, 
mainly Indian, a few Japanese. 

Al-masra‘ ’allafdhu al-Jcass Bulus Sdbat {The Crossroads), by 

Pere Paul Sbath. [Cairo?] 1924. 210 pp. 

This well printed volume is a collection of lectures delivered by 
the reverend author in Egypt and Syria with the purpose of bring- 
ing Muslims and Christians to a common understanding. It is an 
apology for the Christian faith, beginning with the testimonies to 
the Christians in the Koran, proceeding to the arguments for the 
Christian faith, concluding with a resume of the Gospel story of 
the Lord. Of general interest is the announcement made in the 
book of the coming publication in Paris of the titles of some 1500 
MSS, Syriac and Arabic, collected by the author, and assembled 
in his own library in Aleppo. There will be accompanying notes 
on the MSS and essays at translation. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held <« October 11, 1924, it 
was voted that the following resolution be submitted to the Board of 
Directors by correspondence, with the recommendation that it be adopted: 

“In consideration of the provision of a special room in the 
Sterling Memorial Library sufficient for the housing of the So- 
ciety’s Library and for its future needs, and provided with appro- 
priate facilities for study, the Directors hereby agree to leave the 
iSociety’s Library on permanent deposit at Yale University.” 

This resoluticm has subsequently been approved by a majority of the 
Direotors, and is therefore formally adopted. 

At the same meeting the Executive Committee voted: 

That $100 be appropriated, in addition to the amount provided in the 
Budget, for binding Blake’s Grammar of the TagaXog Language. 

That, subject to the approval of the Board of Directors, the Yale Uni- 
versity Press be allowed 25% commissions on publications sold thru it 
since Fdmiary, 1924; and that the Librarian be recommended to arrange 
with the Yale University Press a reasonable compensation for its services 
in distributing the publications of the Society otherwise than by sale. 
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That $200 be appropriated as compensation to Dr. Yerkes for his ser- 
vices in preparing the Index to Volumes 21-40 of the Journal. 

That Dr. Fischer be informed that the financial situation of the Society 
does not permit the grant of a subvention to his Arabic Dictionary at the 
present time. 

That the next annual meeting (in Hew Haven) be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, of Easter Week, April 14, 15, and 16, 1925. 

That Professor Albert T. Clay be elected as delegate of the Society to 
the American Council of Learned Societies for the term expiring in 1928. 

The Executive Committee has also, by unanimous vote, elected the 
following to membership in the Society: 

Dr. J. H. Ingram Prof. M. J. Wyngaarden 

The Committee on Publications announces that Volume 1 of the new 
American Oriental Series (A Qrammar of the Tagalog Language, by fir. 
Frank R. Blake) is nearly ready; and that Volumes 2 and 3 have been 
issued, imder the following title: The Panchatantra Reconstructed. An 
attempt to establish the lost original Sanskrit text of the most famous 
of Indian story-collections. Text, Critical Apparatus, Introduction, Trans- 
lation. By Franklin Edgerton, Assistant Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 2 vols. American Oriental Society, New 
Haven, 1924. Price, $8.00, bound in cloth. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

The management of Minerva has founded a periodical, edited by fir. 
G. LUdtke, the editor of Minerva, and entitled Minerva-Zeitschrift, Nach- 
richten fiir die gelehrte Welt. The first issue has appeared under date of 
September 6, 1924. The publishers are Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin 
W. 10. This journal is to contain news of general interest to scholars, 
notes of learned societies all over the world, book reviews, etc. At pres- 
ent it is proposed to issue it every other month. The price per year (six 
issues) is Ten ilarks: for subscribers to the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 
8.50 Marks. Among the articles in the first issue are: Karl H. Meyer, 
Die slavistisehen Studien nach dem Kriege; “ W.”, Aus dem wissenschaft- 
lichen Leben Leningrads (Peterburgs) ; F. D. O’Byme, Keltic Learning at 
its Fount; S. N. Dasgupta, India through some of her typical educaticmal 
Institutions; M. Winternitz, Die internationale Universitat Rabindranath 
Tagores in Santiniketan. 


PERSONALIA 

Mr. Jal Dastue C. P-\vrt has been appointed Lecturer in Indo-Iranian 
Languages at Columbia University for 1924-5, and is conducting courses 
in the Religious History of Persia and in Indio and Persian Languages. 
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INDEX TO VOLUMES 21-40 OF THE JOURNAL 

Compiled bp 

Eotdek Keith Yebkes 
Univebsitt of Pennsylvania 


Pbepace 

The Index to the first twenty volumes of the JA08 edited by 
Dr. Moore and published some twenty years ago forms the general 
model upon which the present Index is made. There are certain 
changes which I have made largely in the interest of simplification. 

The first part of the Index I have called General Index, includ- 
ing subjects and words, except Hebrew words which for obvious 
reasons are grouped by themselves. This list includes only those 
Hebrew words upon which there is real discussion. 

The Index of passages from Oriental Literature includes as far 
as possible every passage to which reference of any kind is made, 
whether long or short. Naturally there are included many refer- 
ences which simply refer to the passages in question as well as 
other references which are by way of discussion. The inclusion of 
every reference has made it unnecessary for the editor to decide 
whether a particular reference should or should not be quoted. 

The Index of texts, translations and illustrations needs a word 
of explanation. For the most part the texts and translations are 
the same; but there are texts which are not translated and trans- 
lations for which texts are not given. Therefore it has been 
thought better, at the risk of duplication, to make separate lists 
of texts, of translations, and of illustrations. 

The volume numbers are printed in heavy-faced type and the 
page numbers in light-faced tjq)e. 

I wish to express my great appreciation to the editors of the 
Journal, Dr. James Alan Montgomery and Dr. Fra nklin Edgerton, 
for their assistance in preparation of the copy, their uniform 
courtesy, and for their patience with the unavoidable delays which 
have deferred the completion of the Index. 

E. K. Y. 


Philadelphia, December 1, 1924. 
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I 

GENERAL INDEX 


A 

Abbas the Great, relations with Mo- 
gul emperors 35: 247-268 
ablative case, origin of 38: 47-59 
Abraham, prayer to 31: 276 
Abram, Field of, see Field 
Abu Habba, temple archive at 27: 
151 

Abyssinia, specimens of popular li- 
terature of 23: 51-55 
Achaemenian kings, religion of 21: 
160-184 

Adab, names of two kings of 33: 

295-296 
Adad 22: 27 

Adad (Ramman), Babylonian equi- 
valent of Indra 38: 295 
Adad Xirari III, epitome of reign 
of 38: 211-212 
Adamdun 33: 31 

Adaush, location of, and Assyrian 
campaigns against 37: 173-174 
addition in the Mahabharata 23: 
124-126 

ddesa, debate upon meaning of 40: 
84-102 

adhi y/brii and adhi Vcoc 36: 213- 
225 

a-dis in the Rig Yeda 40: 89-92 
Adityas, moral deities of India 38: 
295 

Adonis 21: 189; 22: 116 
A-ebur-sabu 22: 28 
Aesculapius 21: 189 
Afghan and Mohammedan calendars 
compared 28: 332-333 
Africa, East, early Chinese notices 
of 30: 46-57 
Agni 

and Indra 36: 260 
metaphorical descriptions of 30: 
176-178 


Agnihotra 33: 217 
agricultural taboos of Land Dyaks 
29: 247-249 

agriculture and cattle tending in the 
Avesta 39: 329-333 
Ahlame, Assyrian campaigns against 
37: 176-177 

Atunad ibn Sa’id al-Ghumri, text 
of 27: 266-268 
Ahura Mazda 21: 160-184 
‘Ain Duk, mosaic inscription at 40: 

141-14*2 

Ainu 

bear ceremony 26: 138-139 
numerals and phonology 37: 192- 
208 

Airyaman, Iranian god of healing 
38: 294-295 

Akbar, relations of Shah Abbas 
with 35: 247-268 
Akkadian 

creation story: similarity of 

to P document of Genesis 36: 
295-296 

version of beginnings 36: 280-282 
Alburz, mountain 36: 301 

Alexandria, decline of before 

Constantinople 37: 63 
alphabet, theories of origin of 22: 

177-200 
Ain 21: 10 
ambara 31: 52-53 
Amedi, identification of 38: 228 
America, effect of Eastern Question 
upon discovery of 36: 174-176 
American 

Council of Learned Societies 40: 
77-80 

oriental studies, outlook for 38: 
107-120 

scholarship and Chinese history 
38: 97-106 
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School of Living Oriental Lan- 
gnages 39: 185-188 
^mharic, nouns and modifiers in Sii 
135-200 

amulet, amulets 

from Palestine" 31: 272-281 
Jewish mortuary 38: 140-141 

Jewish in U. S. National 

Museum 37: 43-56 
i^nahita 21: 169; 38: 302 
Andaria, location of 37: 182 
animal sacrifice 

early form of 26: 137-144 

of Land Dyaks 29: 230-256 

Ankh symbol in Hebrew seals 29: 
193-104 

Anshan 33: 31 

An-sbar as variant of Asshur 24: 
304-311 

Antmnaki 30: 123 ; 36: 284; 37: 30 
Ann-shar-usur, business letter of 
36: 333-336 
apana 22: 249-308 
Aphna and Prana 39: 104-112 
Apaosba, demon of drought 36: 303- 
313 
Arabic 

linguistic boundary between Turk- 
ish and 36: 170 

dialect of Baghdad 22: 97- 

114 

arabisms in Ben Sira 23: 41 

Egyptian colloquial 34: 278- 

281 

norms and modifiers in syn- 

tax 32: 135-200 

Arabs, relations between Turks and 
37: 153-161 

Aramaean as language of Chinese 
Fu-lin 30: 17-24 
Aramaic 

boundary inscription found 

in Cilicia 28: 164-167 

ostrakon from Nippur 29: 

204-209 

nouns and modifiers in Biblical 
Aramaic syntax 32: 135-200 
aramaisms in Ben Sira 23: 39 


Iramaiti 36: 309 

Araziqi, location of, etc. 37: 178 

Arbuda, slaying of 1 by Indra 

36: 253-254 

Archaic tablet in E. A. Hoffman 
collection 23: 19-28 
Arini, location of 37:. 179 
Ark of Yahweh 38: 135 

cherubim and 25: 279-286 

Armageddon 34: 412-427 
Armenia 36: 170 

campaign of Sargon against 36: 
226-232 
Armenian 

and Persian month names 

28: 331-344 

mormtains 36: 168 

Arura, female divine element 36: 
284-285 

arvanc 27: 402 

asoalabotes fasoicularis in old Baly- 
lonian medicine 39: 284-285 
Ashir as variant of -Asshur 24: 
294-300 

Ashmakhta, Talmudic principle of 
40: 126-133 

Asia Minor as early home of Sem- 
ites 39: 243-260 

Askari soldier and Lascar sailor 
36: 417-418 

Asoka, dialects of 14 Edicts of 30: 

77-93, 31: 223-250. 

Asokan notes 36: 205-212. 
Assemaki, Joseph Smoinus, pub- 
lications of 22: 94 
Assemaki, Stbphanus Evonitrs, 
publications of 22: 94 
Asshur 36: 228 

as epithet of A-usar 24: 290 

originally name of place 24: 

282-289 

the god 24: 282-311 

variants of 24: 282-289, 294-300, 
304-311 
Asshurbanipal 

notes on the annals of 24: 96-102 
votive inscription of 38: 167-175 
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Asshar-bel-kalft, epitome of reign 
of 38: 200 

A sshtuiiazirpal 

some tmpnblished inscriptions of 
33: 130-134 

calculated frightfulness of 38: 
209-263 

Assyrian and Babylonian, dialectic 
differences between 33: 397-401 

Assyrian 

The Chronicle 34: 344-368 

grammatical treatise on an 

omen tablet 37: 88-103 
nouns and modifiers in syn- 

tax 32: 135-200 

translation of Siloam In- 
scription 22: 60 

veterinary physician 37: 331- 

332 

glossary of words 88: 182 

word list 21: 20-22 

Bee Cuneiform 

Afta S3: 113 

asterisms in the Mahabhfirata 24: 
28-36 

Asnras, proselyting the 39: 100- 
103 

AtharvaprayaScittani S3: 71-144 
indices to 33: 217-253 
Vorwort und Binleitimg 34: 229- 
277 

Atharva Veda 

and Rig Veda 22: 309-320 
Cantikalpa of the 33: 265-278 
duals in 30: 155-185 
Kashmirian 

Book I 26: 197-295 
Book n 30: 187-258 
Book m 38: 343-390 
Book IV 35 : 42-101 
Book V 37: 257-308 
Book VI 34: 374-411 
Book Vn 40: 145-169 

Atonement, Day of 21: 2; 37: 221- 
223 

Atri, devotee of Indra 36: 254 


I Avdo, Kasbisa Isbakl, pnblicati<ni8 
of 82: 88 

Aitdo, Mab Tboha, pnblicatimis of 
22: 86 

Auramazda, see Ahura Mazda 
A-usar as early name of Asshur 24 : 
282-289 

av&na 82: 249-308 
Avesta 

a new fragment of the 33: 284- 
285 

cattle tending and agriculture in 
the 39: 329-333 

the K-suffixes in the 31: 93-150, 
296-342 
Avestan 

influence of - — • calendar on Per- 
sian month names 28: 331-344 

d = Sanskrit I 25: 175 

corruption of monotheism 

39: 332 
syntax 

preterite tenses of the indica- 
tive 21: 112-145 
subordinate clause 22: 144-176 
axe-head, the Pierpont Morgan 
Babylonian 26: 93-97 
Azarbaijan 25: 181-183 
Azazel 21: 2-3; 37: 222 
Azerbaijani dialect, two religions 
poems in 39: 113-116 
Azhi Dahaka 36: 305-308, 312 

B 

Babbar 36: 138 
Babel, Tower of 40: 276-281 
Babylonia; Babylonian {see also 
Cuneiform) 

and Assyrian, dialectic differences 
between 33: 396-401 
axe-head, the Pierpont Morgan 
26: 93-97 

belt buckle 38: 308-309 
blood revenge in 39: 311-312 
calendar in the reigns of Luga- 
landa and Urkagina 31: 251- 
271 
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cosmology 22: 138-144 
as key to Indo-Aryan 26: 
84-92 

deities, androgynous 21: 185-187 
deluge story, 

Hilprecht’s fragment of 31: 30-48 
hero of 38: 60-65 
emperor worship 36: 360-380; 

37: 162-163, 331 

immortality, conception of 37: 
34 

institutions 

influence of upon P Code 

21: 4 

law and laws 36: 1-33 

dependence of Talmudic prin- 
ciple of Asmakhta on 40: 
126-133 

linen weaving 36: 415 
marriage laws 36: 3-11, 24-31 
medicine 

medical books, titles of 37: 250 
aacaiabotea faacicularia in 39: 
284-285 

origin of Plato’s nuptial number 
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